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THE PICTOGRAPH (“Evolution of the Book” Series) — By John W. Alexander (For text, see page 58) 


9 Such as these the shapes they painted 
ry On the birch-bark and the deer-skin; 
yn Songs of war and songs of hunting, 

10, Songs of medicine and of magic, 

ty All were written in these figures, 

nd For each figure had its meaning, 

ae Each its separate song recorded. 


—THE SONG OF HIAWATHA, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


This Month’s Eight-Page Rotogravure Picture Section Offers Visual Aids 
RE for History, Picture Study, Arts and Crafts, Music, and Geography. 








Your children should know the value of 
hard and healthy gums 


Start them on the road to oral health by teaching 
them the benefits of Sum massage 





VER on the alert to 
EB ac. to their splendid 
recora of service, the 
teachers of America have 
been among the first to 
realize the value of a twice 
daily massage of the gums. 
Knowing hew beneficial 
this practice is they have 
been quick to pass their 
knowledge on to the chil- 
dren. 

Letters have come to us 
from all over the country 
which illustrate how well 





and how thoroughly this 





Explain to your children the value of pink and healthy gums. They will the quicker 


learn the tooth brush’s double purpose. 


the tender gum tissues, 


Teach your children this 
effective aid to cral health 


Impress unon yor chil- 
dren the supreme inipor- 
tance of making gum 
massage a regular part of 
their twice daily routine 
of dental care. Then you 





will have gone far toward 
insuring them the sound 
and healthy gums so 
necessary to their phys- 
ical well-being in the years 





to come. 





work is being done. For 

example, a Louisiana teacher writes: 
“Through the use of Ipana Tooth Paste, 
I’ve been able to teach my children to 
care for and appreciate a good, clean, 
healthy tooth and to develop firm, pink 
gums and a sweet breath.” 

The work of this teacher multiplied by 
that of many thousands more is of im- 
measurable importance to the oral health 
of the “grown-up” of tomorrow. For, 
as one prominent dental specialist has 
said: “If a man or woman reaches adult 
life with clean, healthy gums, he will 





Children, as you know, will usually “throw 
away the crusts.’’ 


probably keep them so for the remainder 
of his or her life.” 


Our modern diet of soft food is the 
cause of tender, weakened gums 
Modern soft and tender foods, which we 
eat every day of our lives, deprive the 
gums of the exercise they need so much. 

As airesult, the walls of the gums be- 
come weak and flabby—the tissues break 
down. The gums lose their normal re- 
sistance to infection and are logical breed- 
ing places for disease—a possible prey to 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease and even the 
more infrequent pyorrhea. 

To combat the many gum diseases so 
prevalent today the dental profession is 
advocating the proved preventive meas- 
The procedure is 
both simple and effective: rub the gums 
gently but firmly with the brush or with 
the finger each time the teeth are brushed. 
This will stir up the flagging circulation, 
tone the tiny cells, revive and invigorate 


ure—gum massage. 


’ ’ ’ 
Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children. And that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself if your tooth brush occasion- 
ally “shows pink.” But Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


—More than G0OO Teachers 


are now using this new plan 


for teaching SCHOOL CRAFTS and! PROJECTS 


“Lhad these books only the last month of school,” 


writes Mrs. Grace MacDonald, a teacher of Petersburg, Illinois. 
“I was very busy grading papers, etc., so I just decided what I 
wanted each child to make, bought the material, and gave the chil- 
dren the four books. And in every instance, each child could take 
the book, follow the instructions, and, without asking me a single 
question, come up at the close of school with the finished article. 
And how they enjoyed it! Discipline is easy with Dennison-craft.” 

Letters like these keep coming in to us steadily from the more 
than 6,000 delighted teachers who are already enthusiastic users 
of “School Crafts and Projects,” though the plan was first offered 
them only last spring! 

And no wonder—for it so admirably meets the practical demands 
of any classroom in any type of school—from kindergarten to high 
school. Many teachers will begin now, at the opening of school, 
to make it the basis for a whole year’s craft work. Others will 
turn to it—gratefully—on those frequent days during the term 
when the children need something new to do. 


272 Instructive Things Children Love to Make 


There are all sorts of new things to make—272 of them—(as the 
partial list of contents shows), with exact, simple, step-by-step 
directions for making them all—posters, projects, costumes, dec- 
orations, cut-outs, banners, toys, dolls. And the illustrations are 
so helpful that you can turn the tempting books right over to the 
children, knowing that they can easily follow them, at any time 
that you do not wish to use them, yourself, to guide a group. 


Special Approval Offer 


But we want you to see this new plan and judge for yourself its 
practical value to you. Therefore we ask the privilege of sending 
it to you, with the understanding that there is not the slightest 
obligation on your part to keep it. So right now, before you plan 
your craft work for the year, fill out and mail the coupon below. 
When the postman brings the books, pay him only $2 plus the 
few cents postage. Then go through the books carefully, page by 
page, and if for any reason you are not delighted with them, return 
them, and your money will be promptly refunded. But we are 
confident that, like more than 6,000 other teachers, you will find 
the plan of constant practical help in your craft work the whole 
year through. 























ps 
Contents of the New Plan 
BOOK I BOOK III 
Introduction Posters and Banners 
Supplies for Craft Work Uniforms & Costumes 
Folding Paper Dolls& AnimatedToys 
Poster Flowers Modes of Travel 
Individual Flowers Passe Partout 
Seals and Tags for Lanterns and Kites 
Decoration Manual Training 
Seal Projects Cut-outs 
Crepe Paper Vegetables Sealing Wax Craft 
Working with Weaving with 
Crepe Paper Crepe Paper Rope 
Color Charts 
BOOK IV 
BOOK II 


Wire Doll Foundations 
Crepe Paper Cut-outs Vegetable & Fruit Dolls 
Table Decorations Occupational Dolls 




















































“I am very enthusi- 
astic about the 
Course,”? writes an 
Oklahoma teacher, 
“The ideas and de 
signe are so clever 
and they are so sim- 
ple and inexpensive 
to ca out. You 
can pick up one of 
the books and start a 
lesson at a moment’s 
notice.” 


“I appreciate the 
fact,” saysa Nebraska 
teacher, “that each 
project has a pleas- 
ing color harmony 
marked out with it. 
I think choosing 
colors is a task that 
is hard to do satisfac. 
torily and you have 
done this for us.” 








“School Crafts and Projects” 
comes to youin four big books prin- 


. * 
quality paper, containing, all 


ted in large, clear type, on fine 
told, 196 pages, 414 illustrations Dept. 24-K2, Framingham, Mass. 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-K2, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books containing your new plan “School 

Crafts and Projects.” I will pay the postman $2.00 in full payment, plus the few cents 

postage. It is understood that, if I am not completely satisfied, 1 may return the books 
within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


and Party Favors Costume Dolls Name......---------------------------------- Street or R. F. D..------00-----an--se-ennennncnnennne 
Holiday Decorations Costume Posters : 
Books and Lettering Projects a State. ---a2-0-----200~=---00nnnnnneewe 
Note: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman calls, you may send $2 (check or money 
B order) with this coupon and the books will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here......---. 
































The Editors’ Page 


Our November Rotogravure Picture Section 


RESENTED to meet the needs of our 
Pricey readers who are constantly in 

search of pictures to visualize the 
subjects which they are teaching, our Roto- 
gravure Picture Section, the striking new 
feature which made its first appearance in 
the June issue, has already proven its popu- 
larity. It is of particular satisfaction to us 
that many of our readers should have ex- 


pressed their appreciation of it so soon. 


Our Winter Birds 


HE Rotogravure Picture Section in our 

November issue will open with a page en- 
titled, “How Shall We Care for Our Winter 
Birds?” 
pictured, and the photographs reveal the 
simplicity of their structure. The article, 
“Feeding Winter Birds,” by Kathleen Stiles 
Spurway wi!l be of value with this page. 


Several bird feeding stations are 


Picture Study 
EXT, in this section, comes a page de- 
voted to pictures by Gainsborough, the 
artist of the November cover subject, “The 


Market Cart.” This particular picture was 
chosen, not only because of its importance 
as an art subject, but because of its story 
quality and seasonableness, as well. Three 
of Gainsborough’s best known portraits and 
one example each of the work of Reynolds, 
Lawrence, and Constable, his contempora- 
ries, will be of interest in connection with 
the picture study lesson by Gertrude Herdle. 


International Friendship 

INCE November brings the celebration 

of Armistice Day, it provides teachers 
with a valuable opportunity to stress the im- 
portance of international good will. Chil- 
dren who are early taught to understand that 
their little neighbors across the seas share 
with them the same experiences of child- 
hood, regardless of their different customs, 
language, and dress, will bring into adult 
life a tolerance and understanding that is 
vital to the peace of the world. Accordingly, 
we have prepared one page of the Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section with this thought in 


mind. 


The Honeybee 


HE fourth page in this section will be 

devoted to photographs of the bee to 
correlate with a primary story on this sub- 
ject by Lina M. Johns and May Averill. The 
story, set in large type suitable to the needs 
of young children, sets forth in very readable 
fashion the simple facts concerning the life 
of the bee, and the vocabulary is based on A 
Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, 
by Arthur I. Gates. 


The Philippine Islands 


HE last four pages in the Rotogravure 

Picture Section will be devoted to a pic- 
torial representation of the Philippine Is- 
lands. The life of this country will be pre- 
sented in its various phases, and the material 
will be of special value not only in geog- 
raphy, but in language work as well. Incon- 
nection with this subject, an outline draw- 
ing of a Philippine boy by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, together with a _ descriptive 
verse by Virginia Baker, found in another 
part of the issue, will be of interest. 


Two of Our Fall Contributors 





from both Cornell and Yale universities), 


UR readers are 

familiar with the 
name of F. L. DuMond, 
for his articles on 
geography, travel, na- 
ture study, and nat- 
ural science have been 
for several years an in- 
teresting feature of 
the magazine. As Cu- 
rator of Education at 
Kent Scientific Mu- 
seum, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, he has had 
wide experience in pre- 
senting such subject 
matter to elementary 
school children. 

While in college (he 
holds the degree of 
Master of Forestry 
Mr. DuMond tramped 


and camped every week-end, no matter what the weather. He 


served the United States Forest Service as a fire guard in the Rockies 


of Montana, has been naturalist in boys’ camps in New York and 


Maine, and for a time was a forest ranger in the West. These varied 


experiences, in addition to his extensive travels in the United States, 


Canada, and Alaska, make him unusually well qualified to write for 


the children and teachers of America. 











FTER 
several years in 


teaching 


public-school systems, 
Marietta Johnson, in 
1907, founded the 
School of Organic Ed- 
ucation, at Fairhope, 
which has 
won the approval of 


Alabama, 
progressive educators 
both in this country 
and abroad. 

Mrs. Johnson has 
written for Normal 
Instructor and Primary 
Plans a series of three 
articles in which she 
discusses some of her 
ideas and their prac- 
tice. James Harvey 
Robinson says: “Mrs. 





Johnson does not put forth mere vague suggestions of how matters 
might be mended. She has for years been acting on her ideas and 
has found that they work.” Undoubtedly the most conspicuous ele- 


ment,in her plan of education is that of free creative activity—activ- 


ity under self-discipline—with the development of character as the 


first and most important aim. For a full outline of the underlying 
principles of Mrs. Johnson’s educational program, we recommend 
her recent book, Youth in a World of Men. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the month, 
It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—50 cents. Nocharge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must 
reach us by the first of the month to receive 
attention for the following month's issue (the 
first of December for the January issue, etc.) 
Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by arrangin; 
with postmaster at former address to forward, 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this Journal 
in each locality, also at Institutes, Assocla- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effo 
to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability 0! 


VOLUME XXXVIII 


F. A. OWEN, President 








unsatisfactory to our subscribers should 
reported to ys immediately. 





our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer, Any transactions proving 











N INDIAN picture by an 

American artist appears 
on our cover this month: “The Pic- 
tograph,” by John W. Alexander. 
It is one of a series of murals in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., showing “The Evolution of 
the Book.” The entire series is re- 
produced on one of our rotogravure 
pages. The picture study lesson, 
prepared by Gertrude Herdle, gives 
a discussion about the picture, ques- 
tions on it, and the story of the 
artist’s life. 


EACHERS will find some very 

helpful suggestions for the 
celebration of Columbus Day in an 
article by Bertha Clendenen, en- 
tiled “A Columbus Day Project,” 
contained in this issue. The life of 
the great explorer is a subject of 
perennial interest to children, and 
they derive pleasure as well as 
information from such a project as 
Miss Clendenen describes. The ar- 
ticle includes examples of pupils’ 
work, and the ideas presented are 
applicable to a variety of topics. 


HANGING Trends in Educa- 

tion” is the title of our feature 
article for this month, contributed 
by A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent 
of Schools, Denver, Colorado. In 
his article, Mr. Threlkeld discusses 
the gradual change which is taking 
place in our attitude toward elemen- 
tary education. 


WISH to call to the atten- 
tion of our readers the new 
arangement of material in the en- 
terttainment department. This year 
we are inaugurating the policy of 
tiving some of our seasonal plays, 
Particularly the longer ones, in the 
issue preceding that in which they 
Would naturally appear, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the planning and 
Preparation of special programs. 
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OR her colonization story, 

Florence E. Matthews has 
chosen this month to tell of early 
New York, as seen through the eyes 
of a little Dutch boy, Jan. As we 
follow him through the streets and 
into the homes of old New Amster- 
dam, we have illuminating glimpses 
of the life of the Dutch settlers, 
and we learn something of the his- 
tory of the colony. Of special inter- 
est are the old engravings found on 
one of the rotogravure pages, show- 
ing scenes mentioned in the story, 
for several of them date back to 
the very period of which Miss 
Matthews writes. 
the settlement of the United States, 
of which this story is a part, will 


Her series on 


continue through the year. 


HERE are to be a number of 

biographical stories of great 
composers in the magazine this 
year, written by Rebecca Deming 
Moore, and illustrated by Mabel 
Betsy Hill. Johann Sebastian Bach, 
“father of modern music,” is the 
subject of the first of these stories, 
to be found in this issue. A page of 
pictures correlating with the story 
of Bach’s life is presented in the 
Rotogravure Picture Section. 


HE activity, or project, type 

of curriculum admittedly has 
certain distinct advantages, but, as 
Mabel Hutchings Bellows remarks 
in her article this month, entitled 
“An Experiment with an Activity 
Curriculum,” until its advocates 
“can prove that it provides for the 
adequate attainment of skills in the 
various academic subjects, it is prob- 
ably useless for them to plead for 
widespread acceptance of its under- 
lying philosophy.” 
she compares the results obtained 
by using an activity curriculum with 
the norms that have been set up by 
standardized tests. 


In her report 








100 Helps for 
HEALTH TEACHING 


—and— 


6 Months of 
HEALTH MATERIAL 


all for 


$4 





making, debates on health 
topics, writing health rhymes, 


health letters, health newspapers, | 


first aid demonstrations, feeding 
experiments, cleanliness parades, 
building health houses, making 
health land maps—these are but 
a few of the many ways teachers 
are using the health material 
found in HYGEIA to vitalize 
their health teaching. With HY- 
GEIA the teaching of health be- 
comes a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery and to the children, the 
health period assumes all the fas- 
cination of a story hour. 


In HYGEIA for October 


The October issue of HYGEIA 
which will soon be ready, includes; 
“Food Fallacies,” “A Formula for 
Health,” “Scoring Your Home Health 
Service,” “Restaurant Inspection,” 
“Deafness,” “How Undesirable Im- 


| perspective? 
EALTH scrap books, poster | 


| 
| 


migrants Are Discovered,” “Modern | 


Care for the Sick and Injured,” “The 
Child’s Nurse,” “Founders of Our 
Knowledge of Tuberculosis” (part 
one), “Simple Lessons in Human 
Anatomy — The Alimentary Canal,” 
“A New Foster Mother,” “Knapsack- 
ing for Health,” “The Little Old 
Wish Man,” “Health and the School” 
—a regular department conducted by 
J. Mace Andress, noted educator; and 
still other articles in addition to the 
reguiar features, 


Send in the Coupon Today ! 


The regular price of HYGEIA is 
$3.00 per year. To introduce the 
magazine as widely as possible to 
schools, a special offer of 6 months 
for $1.00 is made at this time. With 
it, will be sent you FREE a copy of 
the brochure giving 100 HELPS FOR 
ms oo ad TEACHING. Use coupon 

elow. 


American Medical Association 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 
HYGEIA for six months beginning 
| re issue and a copy 
of HELPS FOR HEALTH TEACH- 
ING at no extra cost. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| WANTED: THE STORY OF YOUR TRIP 





24 Prizes Are Being Offered in Travel Contest 
Which Closes October 15th 


Y Our vacation trip—how much did it mean to you? 


others about? Of course it is. 


now why not tell us—and perhaps a larger audience? 


so by October 15th. 


You have already told your friends; 
BUT you must do 


If you were a reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS last 
spring, you learned about the Travel Contest which we had arranged, 
offering twenty-four prizes to be awarded—twelve for the best accounts of 
travel in the United States and Canada and twelve (of equal merit) for 


the best accounts of travel abroad. 


We use the term “travel story,” just as one often speaks of a “news- 


paper story.” 


By it we mean account or record of travel, rather than a 


manuscript in the fiction form. We use this term to give the idea that the 
account should be made as interesting for the reader as the experiences 


described were for the writer. 


The trip described must be one taken during the vacation season of 1929, 
and it must be one which, for the most part, consisted of travel by rail, or 
water, or both, rather than on highways. 

We hope you will submit manuscripts showing that you not only enjoyed 
but benefited professionally from the trip described. Did it make you a 
better teacher through broadening your outlook and giving you a truer 


Did it help you lead your pupils out on joyous mental ex- 


cursions to regions which previously had meant little to you or to them? 
Did it give you a new understanding and appreciation of the people in 
other countries or localities, so that in future you will do more to promote 
world peace by your influence in school and outside? 


Those Eligible to Compete 


The Travel Contest is open to the fol- 
lowing: 


Teachers, in public elementary and 2, 


high schools, and in parochial and 


private schools covering grades be- | 


tween 1 and 12. 


Principals, supervisors, and superin- | 


tendents. 
Instructors of teachers-in-training. 
1929 graduates of teacher-training 


institutions. 
The Prizes 

The total amount of the prizes of- 
fered will be $1200, to be divided 
equally between writers on “Travel 
Abroad” and writers on “Travel at 
Home” (i.e., in the United States and 
Canada). The prizes in each group 
will be as follows: 

a 

Second Prize .. . 100 

Third Prize ...... : 75 

Fourth Prize ........ ico 

Fifth Prize ........... aa ae 

2 Sixth Prizes, each.... . @ 

5 Seventh Prizes, each..... . 25 


How Stories Will Be Judged 


Each travel story will be judged on 
the following points: 

1. How well does it succeed in making 
the reader visualize the writer’s ex- 
periences? 

2. How well does it show the personal 
value of the trip in the following 
particulars: 

a) Changing viewpoint. 

b) Broadening horizon. 

c) Improving professional 

ment. 

3. Does it show literary skill? 

4. Does the writer make observations 
which are of real value? 

The first prize will be awarded, in 
each group, to the travel story which, 
in addition to highest excellence in the 
above respects, best describes a some- 
what comprehensive tour. These two 
articles will be published in “Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans,” and 
the magazine will have publication 
rights on the other stories submitted. 
If, at any time, extracts from non- 
prize-winning stories are published, 
suitable payment will be made therefor. 
The publishers cannot undertake to re- 


equip- 


aio | turn unused manuscvipits, 








Other Points to Keep in Mind 
1. No manuscript longer than 2500 
words will be accepted. 
If possible, manuscripts should be 
typewritten (double-spaced). Use 


Is it worth telling | 








regulation typewriter paper (8%” | 


= ir} 
must be clearly written in ink, and 
the same size paper must be used. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 


If not typed, manuscripts | 


3. The first or cover sheet must contain | 


the following information: (1) Full 
name and address, in upper left- 
hand corner; (2) Number of words 
in manuscript, in upper right-hand 
corner; (3) Title of manuscript; 
(4) Route of trip, showing trans- 
portation lines used on each. part of 
trip; (5) Statement to read as fol- 
lows: 

I hereby certify that I am en- 
titled to enter the 1929 Travel 
Contest of “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” because I 
hold the position of....................00+ 
in .. School, at 
eee (| eo 
(or because I am a 1929 graduate 
ee ). 

I further certify that this is 
my own true account of my 
travels during the vacation of 
1929. 

(Signed) 

PER eonoeine 

QOlbsial Pesitiemss ...........ccccsccesss0 

4. On the next sheet (to be numbered 
“1”) commence your story, repeat- 
ing the title just above the opening 
sentence. Number each successive 
sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” ete., but do not 
place name and address on these. 

5. Address envelope: 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y.” Be sure to 
place sufficient postage on the en- 
velope. 

6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of 
time, so that it will reach Dansville 
not later than October 15, 1929. 


(NOTE: If photographs are sent, do 
not paste or attach them to the manu- 
script but place them in an envelope 
marked with your name and address 
and the title of your story. If you have 
no duplicates and wish the prints re- 
turned, write above your name: “Please 
return to ——.”) 











“Travel Editor, | 


| 


WEBLB’S 


Sel -Directin 
NOTE BOOK 


P REPARED by thoroughly 
ienced school people wuo possess first hand knowl 


edge of the 
pupils, Self-Directing N 


hy 


roblems of teachers and of the needs of 





trained and exper. 





available. 


notebooks. The ones briefly described below are of 
especial interest to primary teachers—‘‘Half as Much 
Tvaching—Twice as Much Learning.” 


SEAT WORK 


These combination guide books and work books’ pro- 
vide a copious amount of interesting busy work, cul- 
tivate observation, awaken comprehension, strengthens 
vocabularies, lay the foundation for the various read- 
ing abilities and provide teachers with a means of 
diagnosing individual differences: Notebooks based 
on Bobbs-Merrill Readers are available for grades 
from the primer to the fourth, inclusive, at 15¢ each; 
on Child’s World Readers from the primer to the 
third at 15c; on Storv and Study Hour Reader from 
the primer to the third at 15¢; on Child's Story Read- 
er for primer ani first at 15e; and on generalized 
texts from the primer to the third at 20c. 


NATURE STUDY 


Containing scores of realistic, pictures of birds, ani- 
mals, flowers and trees with clear directions for color- 
ing, these notebooks afford an abundance of fasci- 
nating seat work and instill in children a love for 
the living things around them. Available for first, see 
ond and third grades. Price 20c. 


PRIMARY 
NUMBERS 


This notebook provides appro- 
priate material and a definite 
plan for drill on essential ele- 
mentary number combinations 
and affords the teacher a ready 
uwans of diagnosis. It 1s de- 
ayned for use with any text in 
the primary grades immediate- 
ly after the child has mastered 
fundamental number concepts 
sufficiently to enable him te 
wet independently. It is prac- 
twally self-teaching. Price 25e. 


Order from the publisher 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
* 701 West Grand Ave. 


ks take the emphasis off 
of teaching and place it on learning, and thus pro 
vide the most nearly perfect method of self-instruction 
More than 10,000 school systems use these 


135 


For Nearly All 
Subjects and Grades 
ARITHMETIC 

ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
READING 
Many Other 





Write For 
Complete List 
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INo alibis zow for 
not learning to play ! 











F 
“| DON'T LIKE THE iDEA © 


A PRIVATE TEACHER ” 


Easy as A-B-C to become a popular musician 
on any instrument this ‘“‘no teacher’’ way 


very first lesson on. And you’re never in 
hot water. First, you are told how a thing 
is done, then a picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear it. No private 
teacher could make it-clearer or easier. 


“Goodbye Blues” 


HY let your imagination run loose and 

keep you from becoming a popular mu- 
sician? Haven’t you heard that there is a 
way of learning to play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short months? Without taking 
lkssons from a teacher! Without paying ex- 
pensive fees! Without any tiresome tech- 


tique or dry-as-dust exercises to struggle 
through—a way that has been vouched for 
by over a half-million people in all parts of 


Sooner than you realize you will be bring- 
ing cheer to the folks at home with your 
playing. Gradually you gain confidence and 





X 


: a 


ere 
‘ 


the world! 
The U. S. School of Music has completely 

removed all the difficulty, bore- 

dom and extravagance from -; 


professional expression. Then parties, popu- 
larity, orchestra work follow in short order. 

You'll know how good it feels 
~~ to be out of the wall-flower 





music lessons. It has made the , class and into’ the whirl of 
reading and playing of music Pick Your things . . . to be able to pro- 
Sree Ste | _Inetrament | siecle seme 

= pr: Ap pu ieee es pen . oe : 

gin. Organ Sight Singing pon. 
Violin Ukulele The abundance of joys that 
’ ' ase 

" It’s So Easy ‘ a music can bring into anyone’s 
our own home is your Guitar Clarinet life is now yours to share. Let 
studio. The lessons come to — ie the time-proven and tested U. 
you by mail. They consist of | Cornet cation, S. School home-study method 


help you to increased pleas- 
ure and financial gain. Bear 
in mind no matter which in- 
strument you select—the cost 


Piccolo 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 


tomplete printed instructions, 
grams, and all the music 
you need. 


You study with a smile. For 


d of just scales you | panjo (Plectrum 5-String | Of learning in each case will 
karn to play real tunes from or Tenor) average the same—just a few 








a 


tual notes—right from the \ cents a day! 
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Free Book and Demonstration 
Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
our Free Demonstration Lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. They prove 
just how anyone can learn to play his fav- 
orite instrument in half the time and for 
just a fraction of what old slow methods 
cost. The booklet will also tell you all about 
the amazing new Automatic Finger Control. 


If you really want to learn to play—if new 
friends, good times, social popularity, and 
increased income appeal to you—take this 
opportunity to make your dreams come true. 
Now! Sign the coupon and send it before it’s 
too late. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 610 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course: 


Have you above instrument?.... 


PE ool cciiscinccnipchiniiiaiinnanns 
(Please Write Plainly) 


Address ......... 


a : 










NEW EDITION 


Completely revised 
Send for it today ! 


Where can I get it? 


How often have you decided upon just the thing you needed for your school 
work, materials of instruction for a special lesson to be given to parents, equip- 
ment, colored papers for an art problem, the correct paint for wooden toys, or 
some little thing to brighten your school room? Often you have definitely decid- 
ed upon what to use and have searched the local stores without success for it. 
The question comes—“Where can I buy it?” 


The new Harter Teacher’s Catalogue is completely revised and enlarged. It | 
includes materials requested by the thousands of teachers who have beer Harter | 


It will be 
Use the attached coupon. 


Harter Seat Work Is Educationally Sound 


Every good teacher is interested in her individual pupils. Hers is a tremen- 
dous task to reach all of them effectively; to keep all of them employed in a 
worthwhile activity, and so direct their efforts that they develop proper learning 
nabits. 

This can be accomplished by the many units of educational seatwork listed in 
the new Harter Catalogue—send for it today! 


Work Books for Elementary School 
Simplify Teaching—Make Learning a Joy 
Sample copies will be sent to Supervisors or Superintendents. 
My Work Book in Arithmetic by “Myers and Myers for grades 1-2-3-4-5-6. 
These are basal texts in work book form. 


My Picture Study Book by Ann V. Horton for grades 1-2 (Teacher’s editions), 
grades 3-4-5-6 (Pupils’ work books). These are delightful books teaching the 
art principles which make each picture a masterpiece. 

Self-Improvement Exercises in Long Division by Irene S. Hizer. 
of the difficulties in the process of long division. 


My Work Book in Early 


customers for years and many new items manufactured this year. 
issued October 15. Send for your copy today! 


A gradation 
1000 abstract problems. 


My Work Book in Read- 





American History by ing by Aldredge and Mc- 
Bucks and McNealy — Kee—a book of silent read- 
makes history as real as ing activities for first 
life today. grade. 

SWOOP DOWEL DOW OE DOW DO WHM DOWD 


FS 2048 East Tet Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me your new Teacher’s Catalogue issued October 15 free of charge. 


The Harter School Supply Company 


Name 


School . 





‘of English teaching in New York 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Memorial to the 


Pioneers 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs, professor 


University, who was chosen by the 





Board of Directors of the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association as its | 
new president, to succeed that amaz- 
ing patriarch Ezra Meeker, made 
his acceptance contingent upon ac- 
ceptance of the following platform: 

“1. Every dollar received from the 
sale of the memorial coins shall go 
directly to the central purpose of the 
organization, namely, the erecting of 
monuments and markers in honor of 
the western pioneers. 


| tory, 





“2. The general officers including | 
the president and the members of 
the Board of Dirctors are to serve 
without. compensation. 

“3. The organization shall be pro- | 
moted entirely from an educational | 





| 


_and all-American in spirit and pur- 





and a ‘patriotic standpoint. It shall | 
be strictly on a non-commercial basis 


pose, 

“4, The central purpose of the or- 
ganization shall be to teach in vital- 
ized and humanized forms with due 
respect to truth and fact the great 
story of the westward march of 
America. 

“5. The Board of Directors shall 
undertake to provide through volun- 
tary contributions from patriotic 
citizens the funds needed for the 
maintenance of the home office, for 
research, and for the promotion of 
the movement.” 

Persous who are interested in this 
patriotic and worth-while movement 
may obtain additional facts from the 
association headquarters, 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





Boys’ Help Asked by 


Government 
Over a million boys have been en- 





listed in a conservation project which 
calls for the utilization of second- 


estimated that the total quantity of 
lumber annually used for box and 
crate purposes would, if suitable for 
construction use, build a city of 
frame houses four times as large as 
the nation’s capital. This project is 
being furthered by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. 
The boys whose interest was 
sought have been reached through 
the Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration, the Y. M. C. A., the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, vacation church schools, 
Junior Achievement, Inc., 4-H Clubs, 
and similar organizations all of 
whom were requested to set up and 
equip woodworking shops where use- 


made from odd lumber. The com- 





mittee prepared and published a 
booklet, “You Can Make It” (the 
first of a series), containing detailed 
directions for making 1,200 such ar- 
ticles for camp, garden, and home, 
and also amusement devices. The 
booklet, simply written and fuliy il- 
lustrated, may be obtained from the 
| National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization, Department of Commerce, 


SOL DOW DEOL DOW DE WOPLUT DOW DEW DEMON OS WHE | Washington, D. C. 


hand boxes and odd pieces of lum- | 
ber now largely wasted. It has been | 


ful and attractive articles might be | 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIB 





Supplementary Reader; 
and Classics for All Grade; 


(350 TITLES) 


[THIS is the most extended and complete series 

of this class of books published. It gop, 
tains, in addition to many standard and accepte 
classics, a large number of books specially Dre. 
pared by competent writers for use as supple. 
mentary readers. The subjects include Fables 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His. 
Geography, Literature, etc. The books 
have 32 or more pages each; are well printed 
on high grade book paper and substantially 
bound in strong paper covers in varied and 4. 
tractive colors. Many are profusely illustrated, 


PRICES—In Strong Paper Covers 


10 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid 


8 Cents Per Copy, Not Prepaid 
on Orders for 25 or More Copies 


Order by Number. 


Some of the Titles for Each Grade 
(Complete List of 350 Tit!es on request) 


FIRST GRADE 
Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
Nursery Tales—Taylor 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 10 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 

Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Story of Wool—Mayne 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 

of Washington—Reiter 
of the Pilgrims—Powers 
of Flax—Mayne 
Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 

And 43 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 
Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—Halifax 
Story of Cotton—Brown 
Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 
Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—Denton 
When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—lIrving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 


SEVENTH GRADE 

The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfello¥ 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound— Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames “2 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilié 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond. )—Heilig 

And 27 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Enoch Arden—Tennysor 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 


30 

32 
104 
140 
230 
245 
288 
$29 


33 
38 
41 


152 
262 
308 
330 


— 


Story 
Story 
Story 


21 
51 
53 
67 
146 
167 
292 


nu 


56 
75 
76 
77 
89 
182 
207 


oo 


101 
179 
199 
212 
263 
275 
309 


11 
12 


109 
264 
285 
286 
299 


13 
14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
260 
297 


153 


158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
805 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


And 22 other titles for this grade 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


| 
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Sky 







* x 


Large 16x20 inch Glass Front 
Framed Pictures 





in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 








You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot 
United States Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, 
Guaranteed Fast Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed 
(not printed), complete with Canvas Headings 





and Metal Eyelets suitable for outdoor or indoor You may have your choice of any of the fol- 
use for selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our lowing Large Framed Pictures for selling only 
High Grade Hexagon Pencils. ONE ae our “a oe 
‘ G ingt T 

If your school requires a larger Flag, you yo ve thy em. } ea -), om 
may have a Ten Foot size of same materials Theodore Roosevelt St. Cecelia 
as above for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. Woodrow Wilsen Sistine Madonna 

For those desiring a Flag of still heavier qual- vey a pwr = ay 
ity, we offer a Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag Calvin Coolidge Christ in Gethsemane 
made of Genuine Heavy Weight Defiance Brand Chas. A. Lindbergh Sacred Heart of Mary 
Bunting, Moth Proof, Extra Heavy Canvas John J. Pershing Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Headings, Reinforced Edges, Metal Eyelets, The Angelus St. Theresa (Little 

The Gleaners Flower) 


Sewed Stars and Sewed Stripes for selling only 
ONE GROSS of our Pencils. Absolutely the 

: “ ial all measurably to the appearance of your school- 
highest grade flag agg to obtain—manufac- room and the pupils can proudly say “We 
tured since 1845 y nnin & Company of earned it ourselves.” 

New York City. Pencils will be inscribed “Sold for the Picture 
For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 

Three Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Fin- 


ished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of ° ° 
nly ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils or a Four Large Size CHICAGO Automatic 


One or more of these Pictures will add im- 





Foot Silk Flag, mounted as above, for selling ° 
ONE GROSS of Pencils. Pencil 
Each Pencil will be suitably inscribed “Sold 

for the Flag Fund” in Gilt Lettering at no Sharpener 


extra cost, when so specified. 

Large illustrated folder giving complete list of 
Flags for indoor and outdoor use together with 
other premiums sent with each box of Pencils. 


With special 
Attachment to 
= ’ sharpen all 
A (chicago sizes of Pen- 
/ ae | | cils. Given for 
j the sale of 


only ONE- 
HALF GROSS 
of Pencils. 


New Model “E” Phonograph 


Genuine Leather Foot Ball 
or Basket Ball 





Sweet in tone, durably constructed, neat in appear- 
ance. Equipped with “Artois” Reproducer which 
plays all makes of records and reproduces all kinds 
of music in a most satisfactory manner. The Motor 
is of the Worm Gear Governor type, the same as in 
the expensive machines. The case is dust-proof and 
finely finished. This phonograph is especially popu- 

t with schools because it may be carried from room 
to room and used wherever the occasion requires. 
Given for the sale of only FIVE GROSS of our Spe- 





These are good, serviceable balls, regulation 
size, complete with bladder, lace, etc. Either 
the Foot Ball or Basket Ball is given for selling 


‘ial Pencils. only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils. A Gen- 
Pencils will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph uine Leather Volley Ball is given for a ONE 
Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. GROSS sale. 


zw FLAGS, PICTURES, PHONOGRAPHS 
ert. PENCIL SHARPENERS, ATHLETIC GOODS 
, RED CROSS FIRST AID CABINETS, ETC. 
. For Your School—FREE! 


Large Framed Picture in Full + Many Other Val- 
Colors af "OM lnensides uable Premiums 


oa for Your School 


WITHOUT COST 


In addition to our regular 
premiums listed on this page, 
we have an arrangement with 
the Beckley-Cardy Company of 
Chicago, Ill., one of the largest 
school supply houses in the 
world, whereby hundreds of 
useful and necessary articles 
for school use become available 
to teachers by means of our 
Pencil Premium Plan. 






By special arrangement we are offering for 


the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beau- Below we mention a few of 
tiful 16 x 20 in. Framed Color Reproduction of the many articles that you can 
the Famous Painting of “Old Ironsides” by now procure for your school 
Gordon Grant. The United States Navy De- absolutely free of cost by sell- 


partment is distributing three million of these 


Pictures, the proceeds being used to restore this ing a small quantity of our 


historic warship. We pay a certain percentage High Grade Hexagon Pencils. 
of the cost of each Picture to the Navy Depart- ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
ment for this purpose. Each Picture is mounted ATLASES 
with Glass Front in a Beautiful Blue and Gold BELLS and GONGS 
Frame to harmonize with the coloring of the pic- BOCKS and BOOKCASES 
ture. This is an exceptional opportunity for BUSTS and STATUARY 
your School to secure one of these Pictures free cLocKs 
of cost. DICTIONARIES 
DICTIONARY HOLDERS 
Large Size Red Cross DOOR CHES 
DOOR CHECKS 
8 - a aaa KiITs 
NG FOUNTAINS 
First Aid Cabinet DUPLICATORS 
rn ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


ERASER CLEANERS 
~y FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

me i ciara 
1 : STRIDE 
OT ae GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 

Z . KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
MAPS and GLOBES 
PAPER CUTTERS 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTING 

OUTFITS 


SAND TABLES 

STEEL CABINETS 
SWING SETS 
THERMOMETERS 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER DESKS 
WARNING SIGNS 
WASTE PAPER BALER 


“a WASTE RECEPTACi. 
A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains all Es 


things needed in case of accidents, cuts, burns, If you do not find what you de- 
sprains, etc. How often have you wished that sire on this page or in the large 
just such a kit was at hand’ Accompanied by illustrated folder which we send 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. with each box of Pencils, you may 
Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. Made of hard- write to us or to the Beckley-Cardy 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out Company direct, requesting their 
dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang complete catalog. Select any item 
wherever desired. Given for the sale of only or items you are interested in, ad- 
TWO GROSS of our Special Pencils. vise us of your choice and we will 

Pencils suitably inscribed, “Sold for the First let you know by return mail just 
Aid Cabinet Fund,” when so ordered. how many Pencils need be sold in 


order to secure the articles desired 
without any cash outlay whatever. 














. o . 

Special Combination Offer Remember--- 
One Five Foot Flag—One Chicago Pencil We do not ask one single penny 
Sharpener—One Genuine Leather Foot Bal! in advance. We prepay delivery 

given FREE of all cost for selling only charges on both Pencils and Pre- 
ONE GROSS of our Special Pencils. Send miums and gladly grant ‘Thirty, 
for your Pencils Today and avail yourselves Sixty or even Ninety days in which 
of this Special Combination Offer. L te dispose of the Pencils. Fill out 

the coupon and mail today! 





A LARGE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER CONTAINING OUR COMPLETE LIST OF PREMIUMS WILL BE SENT WITH EACH BOX OF PENCILS 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY ‘The Original School Pencil Premium House” CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





Special Rewards for Boy and Girl 
Selling the Most Pencils 


With each sale of cne gross or more, we will give 
the girl selling the most Pencils a Beautiful String 
of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Graduated, Indestructi- 
ble, Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls 
any girl will be proud to wear for years to come. 

For the boy selling the most Pencils—a High Grade 
Mechanical vat _ Bg ees complete with 

of Leads, Clip, Ete. 
Extra Supply These extra premiums will be 
sent immediately upon receipt 
of remittance — provided this 
reaches us within sixty days 
from date Pencils are shipped. 








| . I, Oct. 29. 
" - nee a 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid............... «ross of your Special Pen- 
cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pen- 
cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


C1) Inseribe pencila—“Sold for the..........-.ccccscsmssssesereseereneemmenseenenennes Fund", 





Teacher's 
SD seceuseseveccscevesermsesansea MNUMibas excssesssssees ccieseunsestteiijindaniinboniiaanvntlie 
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| (C0 Send pencils without inscription. 
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CREEPY HALLOWE'EN CELEBRATIONS. 
By Clara J. Denton. 


For home, school and club | By 

















GAMES, STUNTS, SOCIALS AND PARTIES. 
Blanche Paine Elliott. Just published. 


use. There are 25 Games, 22 Spooky Stunts and | For school, church, home and community or- 


Fortune-telling Schemes, Decorations, Dialogues, 


Drills, Exercises, Pantomimes, Recitations and 
Songe. For the Grades and High School. 40 
cents. 

SPOOKY HALLOWE'EN ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Evelyn Simons. It contains 5 
Dialogues ; 7 Exercises; 2 Pantomimes; 5 Drills; 
21 Recitations; 7 Songs; 24 Stunts and Games; 
22 Prophetic Verses ; 42 Fortunes ; 20 Prophecies ; 
12 Tests; Suggestions for parties, Decorations, 
Invitations, ete. 40 cents. 


HALLOWE'EN HILARITY. By Marie Irish. 
A whiri of hilarity from cover to cover. There 
are parties for grown-ups and for young folks. 
Suggested Decorations, Fortunes, Fates and 
Charms, Readings and Exercises, Spooky Drills, 
Songs, Plays, Last-minute Stunts, Pantomimes 
and Scenic Readings. 40 cents. 


HALLOWE'EN CELEBRATIONS. 
EK. Preston. For all grades, with especially 
wood material for the upper grades. Spooky 
Games, Pantomimes, Plays, Drills, Recitations, 
Songs, Fortunes, Stunts, ete. 40 cents. 


By Effa 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 
By Mayme R. Bitney. Material for every holi- 
day throughout the year, for all Grades, 24 
Plays and 6 Pageants for Hallowe'en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick's 
Day, Arbor Day and Closing Day. 40 cents. 


FOR HOLIDAYS. 





ganizations. Special entertainment features: 
A Mock Wedding; Active Games; Forfeit-Paying 
Games; Pencil and Paper Games; Tricks and 
Stunts and Children’s Singing Games. 


AMATEUR CARNIVAL STUNTS. By 
Charles Liedecker. Just published. A life- 
saver to the Carnival Committee. It abouncs 
in clever new features, stunts, tricks, etc. 59 
cents. 


SNAPPY HUMOROUS PARODIES. By Kent 
Walker. Just published. A collection of orig- 
inal parodies on well known songs for every 
occasion where ice-breakers are needed. 50 
cents. 


HALLOWE’EN ACTION SONGS 
WE ARE CREEPY LITTLE SCARECROWS. 
Sheet music. A spook sung for boys dressed in 
pillow cases and sheets. 35 cents. 


ONE, TWO, THREE, WHO ARE WE? 
Sheet music. A mystery song for little girls 
liszuised as boys. 35 cents. 


THE BOOGIE-MAN BOO. Sheet music. A 
weird stunt song for a little girl. The Boogie 
Man, impersonated by a boy, appears behind her 
hut sings on, never seeing him, causing 
much excitement in the audience. 35 cents. 

SHADOWS. Sheet music. A dramatic ac- 
tion song for an even number of girls. The sort 
of program number thai you will “just have to 
give over again next time.” 35 cents. 


60 cents. 


she 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue of Entertainments, Plays, Books and Aids for Teachers 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 





A Story 


A child’s ability to read 
forms the basis for much 
of his pleasure and most 
of his knowledge. 

In modern schools the 
“learning to read” project 
is mastered in six to eight 
weeks, through the use of 
stories, songs and games. 
Classes of average begin- 
ners taught by the Lewis 
Story Method often read 
20 or more books (includ- 
ing second and third read- 
ers) during the _ school 
year. 

You can simplify your 







































ceived: 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for t’omen, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassce, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful, I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for 
all classes, irrespective of grades.”’ 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.” 

ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 

mary reading and spelling were secured by 

following this method. [I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- 
ing method I know.” 









work and put the reading and spelling of your primary pupils 
on a par with the best in the country. We will be glad to tell 
you how this may be accomplished. 


Here are a few brief quotations from letters we have re- 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 


to Read 


SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 
have ever seen,” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Exz-State Supt. of 
North Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 
use in the public schools.” 


MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


-Damrosch Again Plans 
School Radio Concerts 


It ig announced that Walter Dam- 
rosch’s second season of radio con- 
certs for schools and colleges will 
open October 11. The success of 
last year’s series has resulted in a 
decision to increase the area over 
which the concerts are broadcast. 
M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company 
(under whose auspices the concerts 
are given) has announced that the 
company’s entire two networks, cov- 
ering more than sixty stations, will 
be hooked up. 

“This will make it possible for the 
programs to be heard by nearly 
every community east of the Rocky 
Mountains,” Mr. Aylesworth ex- 
plained. “It is expected that the es- 
timated total of two million children 
listening in to the series last year 
will be doubled during the season of 
1929-30. The concerts will be known 
as the NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour.” 

There will be four series of con- 
certs,. graded from the third grade 
through.the high schools and col- 
leges. Each series will include 
twelve programs. . Series A for chil- 
dren in the third and fourth grades, 
and Series B for ‘grades five and six, 
will be presented on the same Fri- 
day. On alternate Fridays Series C 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades and Series D for the high 
schools and colleges will be given. 

Mr. Damrosch during his sum- 
mer’s stay at Bar Harbor worked 
out new programs for the four series 
and prepared a teacher’s manual of 
questions and answers, similar to 
the one used last year, to supplement 
the broadcast. The purpose of these 
questions is to help the pupils to ex- 
press their impressions of the con- 
certs in words and to stimulate their 
imagination. 

Speaking of his plans for next 
season and results of the past year, 
Mr. Damrosch said: “I wish again 
to emphasize that these concerts are 
in no way to be considered as sub- 
stitutes for local teaching. Instruc- 
tion in singing, in instrumental 
playing, and the formation of orches- 
tral groups are most essential to 
proper musical development. This 
course is intended to supplement the 
musical instruction already given in 
schools. It is a course in apprecia- 
tion rather than in technique. 

“I feel I must express my sincere 
thanks to the school teachers and 
principals of the country for their 
able co-operation. Their assistance 
contributed a great deal in offsetting 
the handicap of not being able to 
come into actual contact with the 
children. In many cases they them- 
selves generously financed the pur- 
chase of radios in order that their 
pupils might listen in. Numbers of 
them wrote that they supplemented 
my explanations over the air by 
showing the children pictures of the 
instruments of the orchestra, of the 
orchestra itself, and of the com- 
posers whose works appeared on the 
programs. Ideally this should be 
done in every school and classroom 
if the greatest value is to be had 
from the series. 

“One of the results of the concerts 








October 1929 


that has already become apparent jg 
the organization of school orches. 
tras. I have received many letters 
from both teachers and pupils, ask. 
ing for advice about organizing such 
musical groups. I believe the eager. 
ness displayed in forming these new 
orchestras is just the beginning of 
the increased interest in instrumep. 
tal music on the part of school chil. 
dren throughout the country.” 

Mr. Damrosch has selected the 
following subjects for his concerts: 

Grades 3 and 4 (11:00 a. m.) : Oct, 
11—My Musical Family; Oct. 25— 
The Stringed Instruments; Nov, 8 
—Wood-Wind Instruments; Noy, 29 
—Brass Instruments; Dec. 13—Pey. 
cussion Instruments; Jan. 3—Nature 
in Music; Jan. 17—Fun in Music; 
Jan. 31—Animals in Music; Feb, 
14—Fairy Tales from Many Lands; 
Feb. 28—Rivers in Music; March 14 
—Dances of Foreign Lands; March 
28—American Dances. 

Grades 5 and 6 (11:30 a. m): 
Oct. 11—The Overture; Oct. 25— 
The Classic Suite; Nov. &—The 
Modern Suite; Nov. 22—Rounds and 
Canons; Dec. 13—The March; Jan, 
3—The Stringed Instruments; Jan, 
17—Wood-Wind Instruments; Jan, 
3i—Brass Instruments; Feb. 14— 
Percussion Instruments; Feb. 28— 
Motion in Music; March 14— 
Humor in Music; March 28—Emo- 
tions in Music. 

Grades 7, 8, and 9 (11:00 a. m.): 
Oct. 18—The Overture; Nov. 1— 
From Minuet to Scherzo; Nov. 15— 
From Minuet to Waltz; Dec. 6— 
Rounds and Canons: Dec. 20—Music 
Inspired by Greek Myths; Jan. 10— 
Music Inspired by Legends; Jan. 24 
—Music Inspired by History; Feb. 
7—Dances of Foreign Lands; Feb. 
21—The Suite; March 7—The Syn- 
phony; March 21—The Symphony; 
April 4—The Symphonic Poem. 

High Schools, Colleges, and Music 
Clubs (11:30 a. m.): Oct. 18—The 
Overture; Nov. 1—Rounds and 
Canons; Nov. 15—The Classic Suite; 
Dec. 6—The Modern Suite; Dec. 20 
—The Theme and Variations; Jan. 
10—Dance Forms; Jan. 24—Nature 
in Music; Feb. 7—Music Inspired 
by Shakespeare’s Dramas; Feb. 21— 
Wagner Program; March 7—The 


Symphony; March 21—The Syn- 
phony; April 4—The Symphonic 
Poem. 


An important part of this educa- 
tional series is that an effort will be 
made to answer all questions and 
requests for information sent to the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
relation to the series. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s assistant, Ernest La Prace, 
is in charge of this. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
country at large received Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s concerts last year is indicated 
by the fact that he received nearly 
fifty thousand letters from children, 
from their parents, from teachers 
and principals. These letters showed 
that the concerts were being heard 
in thousands of rural schools as wel 
as in city schools. In some cities 
the entire school system obtained 
radio equipment. New Orleans re 
ported that thirty per cent of its pu 
pils listened in. In New York more 
than three hundred schools heard the 
programs each week. Kansas City 
and St. Louis also co-operated on 
ambitious scale. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order from this page and select one number 
free with every $1.00 purchase; or ask for 
Latta’s Teachers Catalog and order from it. 
Compare our postpaid price with the post- 
paid price of other concerns. Remember that 
we give one useful premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Buy premiums if you wish. 


Order By Number 


No. 77—Washington. 16x 


20, brown print .. 55c 
No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 55c 


No. 37—50 Popular pic- 
tures, 2%x3 in. .. 25¢ 
No. 48—Colored posters to 
paste, 10 in. high. 25c 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes 
and pledges ..... 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
and coins, $500 for 25c 
No. 43—62 Seatwork language lessons on 
cards for grades 3 to 6 24c 
No. 42—Illustrated flash number cards, the 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches ....... 20c¢ 
No. 51—96 Illustrated 
language cards with 
many connecting 
words for ..... 25c 
No. 26—1900 Alphabets 
and figures on cards } 
for seatwork 30¢ : 
No. 50—2000 Alphabets 


























and figures one inch dog 

high to paste 30c 
No. 79—725 Words on 
ecards for sentences, 
print and script .28¢ 

No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 

No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color 20c 

No. 74—Class record for 180 

names, 4 weeks plan 15c 

No. 75—Class record for 225 

names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 

No. 70—25 Report cards for 

grades, 4 weeks plan 15c 

No. 71—25 Report cards for 

grades, 6 weeks semester. 16c 

No. 72—25 Report cards for 

high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ 

No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%4x11, U. 8. 

and continents, assorted ........... 20c 


No. 56—Outline map of U. S. on chart paper 
24x36 inches, showing the states ... 20c 
No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 
No. 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20c 
25c 


. No. 81--Clock dial 
fo 2 YX No. 34—3 Pencils 12c 
ll ~ l No. 23—12 Pens . 


( \ N Pint Tak’ 20¢ 
f \ No. 31—Pint In ic 
‘10 2 \ No. 


30—16 Common 


« 1 birds to color . 15¢ 
9 oO} No. 53—15 U. 8S. Pin 
[ flags, 1x2 in. 15¢ 


No. 87—16 Eskimo 
XN led drawings to color 15c 
_ (4 6 OV No. 67—16 Mother 
a Goose drawings 15c 
No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No. 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 
17x22 inches 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 
6x9 inches ee 
No. 28—16 Landscape and language 


eee ere eeeeseeees eee 


drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15¢ 
No. 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ........--eeee a. 
No. 82—16 Farm story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ......ccceccces — 
No. 883—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 

to color, 6x9 inches ..........-.+e¢ 15c 


No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 
ving mats, ass’d . 15¢ 
No. 84—16 Three Bear 
drawings to color . 15¢ 
No. 85—16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 15¢ 
No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 15¢ 
No. 87—-16 Eskimo draw- 
ings to color 6x9 . 15c¢ 
No. 66—8 Physiology charts with in- 


structions 
\4 


20¢ 
No. 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 15c 


No. 89—3000 Printed 
words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .... 16c 
No. 63—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’s stories 
for opening exercises, 
64 pages, 5x8 .... 30¢ 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 


dog 





suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 
No, 27—16 Penmanship copies for 
_ Srades 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and & ....00-. 20c 
No. 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork 
for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 ........... 3c 
©. 62—Prayers and Speeches for Open- 
ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ...-.... 30 


No. 38—42 Paper cut- 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c 
No. 76—500 Silhouettes 
and pictures to cut 
and paste for langu- 
age 30c 
No. 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24¢ 


Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of general school supplies 
advertises 3000 items. Remember that we 
pay tke postage and we give one useful pre- 
mium free with every dollar purchase. 








Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 Ibs. 


100 Brass paper fastners 4% in . 14c 
100 Brass paper fastners % in . 19¢ 
100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 22c 
100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 25c 
100 Round pin head fastners ... 
Ticket punch, round hole ...... 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c 
Name any bird in color, 7x9, for. 3c 


Construction Paper 


50 Sheets construction 9x12, assorted.. 27c¢ 
50 Sheets construction 9x12, name color 28¢ 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45¢ 
15 Sheets construction 18x24, name color 48¢ 


Drawing Paper 
250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 33c 
Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c 
Sheets good white drawing, 9x12.. 63c¢ 
Sheets fancy white drawing 9x12 . 50c 


Writing Paper 
Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled 
Sheets white 8x10%, ruled Cc 
Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 25¢ 
Sheets typewriter 8%x1l1, bond ... 28¢ 
250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c¢ 


Oak Tag and Other Paper 


50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 42c 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for ... 44¢ 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for . 14c 
50 Sheets white examination paper 9x12 15c 
50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 18¢ 
100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name eolor .. 30¢ 


Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 


Pint can Spinx Paste $39c; Quart can .. 56c 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart . 95c¢ 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 75c¢ 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 98¢ 
Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, 10c; doz. 99c¢ 
Prang Water Colors, 8 color box ...... 44¢ 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25c 


Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 
col. handles, doz. . 95c 
Sharp scissors 4% inch., 


col, handles, doz.. $1.20 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 25c 
Teachers scissors, 7 in., sharp point, each 50c 


Modeling Clay 


Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65c 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 
Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34c 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, never gets hard. Red, 
green, blue, terra cotta, cream, brown 36c 
Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver 
or red, box 10c; 3 for 25c 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 
key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 
er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 25¢ 
500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted . 25¢ 


Stick Printing Outfit 


6 Sticks and 6 colors 15c; doz. boxes.$1.50 





1000 Seat 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


_Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
larger and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet cov 
contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
illustrations. They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
trations. This splendid book also gives you over 


ers, and cardboard construction. It also 


work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 


Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
Price postpaid ........ccccccsceees oe 


coc cee oGa.00 








Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta'’s Book 
for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
mail our splendid book to you at once. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC, 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ..... 30c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns 
to trace actual size . 20c 
Tube Mending Glue .. 15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys . 26¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions 20c 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ... 95c 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 65¢ 
6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 
with instructions ........ 20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture $1 
Simple Construction Work in paper 
and cardboard ......... $1.00 
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Spooky Halloween En- 

tertainments 40c 
Tip-Top Hallow’n 40c 
Thanksgiving Ent. 40c 
Xmas Celebrations 40c 
Xmas in School . 40¢ 
District Dialogs . 40c 
Comic Dialogs .. 
Health Plays ... 
Primary Pieces . 
Successful Plays . 50c 
All The Holidays. .40c 
Minstrel Book .. 40c 
Favorite Drills .. 40c¢ 


SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


100 Monologues . 40c 
Merry Dialogs 40c 
Colonial Minuet . 25c¢ 
Jolly Dialogs .... 650c 


Japanese Parasol March .............. 50c 
Humorous Homespun Dialogs ........ 40c 
Entertainments for all the Year ...... 40c 
Japanese Entertainment .............. 40c 
Favorite Song Pantomimes ........... 40c 
Dialogs O’Pep and Humor ........... 40c 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c— Pumpkins, Pilgrims, Tur- 
keys; Grapes; Santa; Holly; Bells; Rein- 
deer; Flags; Birds; Easter; Tulips; Ivy. 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. . 75¢ 
Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c— Hallo- 
ween; Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log 
Cabin; Fireplace; Turkey; Santa Driving 
8 Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Three Wise Men. 
Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20c—United States; 
No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. 


J. §. LATTA, Inc. 





ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 


Y% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer etc., fibre box, 3 lbs. $2.16 
’ Same as 

above 1 in., 

for .. $2.70 

Same as 

‘ above, % in. 

. for .. $1.15 

‘ Ink pad 25¢ 


Rubber type — 1% inch, complete, in 
strong wood box. Very fine outfit ..$5.36 





Reed and Raffia 
Round reed, best quality, lb. hanks only. 
@ No. 1—99c, @ No. 2—96c, @No. 3—-93c, 


@No. 4—000, Ho. 5—86¢,@ No. 6—80c 


%-inch flat reed, per pound ......... 84¢ 
Natural raffia, best quality, pound 45c 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink, 
one color. pound 98c. Assorted, Ib. $1.20 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for . 29¢ 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete with 
questions and answers 650c [Perris es 

3000 colored shoe pegs . 30c FXRNAR | 

Numeral Frame, each .. 50c r | 

Peg Board, each ...... 25¢ prune I 

1000 Round colored pegs. * | 

Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8c 7 t 

Six colored pencils 4% in, 12c 

Good Lead Pencils, doz...45c 
Medium quality, doz.,. 30c 


Christmas Supplies 


Calendar pads for 1930, 24 for ...... 18¢ 
Latta’s candy boxes, 12 for .......... 18¢ 
Christmas candles, assorted colors, 24 for 18¢ 
Tableaux light, Red, gold, green, blue, ea, 20¢ 
Artificial snow, box 15c; Doz. brass bells 25c 
Tissue bells, 3-in., Red or green, doz .. 16¢ 
Crepe posters: Thanksgiving, Halloween, 
Christmas, Valentine, Easter, Patriotic, 
Birds, Animals, 10 feet by 20 in., each 30c 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Latta’s duplicator is made of best mate- 
rials and the pad is twice as thick as some 
that you can buy. 
No. 1—7x10 in., with 

sponge, ink and in- 

structions . $2.15 
No. 2—9%4x12% in., 
with sponge, ink 
and inst. .. $3.20 
Pint refill ... $1.05 
Quart refill .. $1.95 
Hektograph ink, vio-™ 
let or Black . 35c 


Common Scvoai, | 


















Hektograph paper, 84x11, 500 sheets. $1.15 


West 18th St., Cedar Pats, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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AMA 
PEN 


A Box of 
THREE 
NAME PENCILS 
Is the 
Most Popular 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

























The child’s name on every pencil 


10 or more boxes | 

















What finer gift from teacher to pupil than an 
individual box of high-grade SUPERFINE 
PENCILS, with the pupil’s name in gold leaf on 
each pencil? 


Beautiful, serviceable and appropriate—and 
most appreciated. A PERSONAL gift. Solves 
the LOST PENCIL problem, too. Packed in 
fine holly boxes, lithographed in natural colors. 


Box of 3—25c 10 


PRINT NAMES CORRECTLY—Our proof reading depart- 
ment checks samen three times, We guarantee correct 
spelling. 


or More 
BOXES 

















144 PENCILS 


( a gross) 
Each with the name 
of your SCHOOL, in 
gold leaf, and choice 
of these premiums: 
(1) Giant Pencil 

Sharpener. 


15¢ (2) American Flag, 
Box 5 foot. 


(3) Fountain Pen 
(women’s or 
men’s style) 


aul for $4.25 


SUPERFINE PENCILS are high-grade 5c 
quality with No. 2 soft, smooth, firm grooved 
lead, fully waxed. The lead does not scratch or 
break easily. Patented polished brass tip with 
Para rubber erasers. 


HOW TO ORDER—Use only one side of 
paper. Print names plainly. We pay postage. 
ORDER EARLY. Combine with other teach- 
ers, for the very best service we can give. 








COLORS OF SUPERFINE PENCILS—Your choice of these 
colors: Red, Green, Lavender, Blue, Yellow and Gray. Boxes 
may be assorted colors, one of each color. 











ADDRESS YOUR 
ORDER TO 











eS... 

















The Economical Teaching Method 
That Awakens Pupil Interest 


Modern teachers are using Picturol and Picturol Still Films to make their lesson 
presentations live, interesting and effective. Beyond providing a vast storehouse 
of material for daily lessons, it awakens in pupils an enthusiastic response never 
before equaled by any other method of teaching. 


Through eye appeal attention is assured. Drab facts are turned to drama. In- 
terest is retained and sustained. Dormant ability becomes aroused ...a keen 
desire to acquire knowledge follows naturally the appeal that Picturol makes to 
the eye and the imagination. 


This litile still film projector enables you to project singly or serially picture 
films of your own selection from a wide variety of subjects. Operation is simple 
... it may be moved from room to room conveniently. Connect up with any 
electric light socket or battery and it is set to project. With each Picturol comes 
a helpful teaching syllabus covering the films you select. 


Get the detailed facts about this help- 4g 





_ Book Week—Nov. 17-23 


Book Week, which lays special 
Ipc on books for children, will be 

observed this year from November 
17 to 23. National interest in this 
subject is dramatized annually, 
through Book Week programs and 
exhibits in schools, libraries, book- 
| | stores, and clubs. Posters and leaf-| 
lets of suggestions are available to 
|promote observance of the week and 
to increase year-round interest in 
books for children. They may be 
had by addressing the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Radio Possibilities 


Realizing the value of radio in 
schools of all kinds, Ray S. Erland- 
son, formerly assistant secretary 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has established an education 
department for the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, Majestic Radio manv- 
facturers of Chicago. This depart- 
ment’s function will be to acquaint 
educators with the possibilities of 
radio instruction and provide meth- 
ods of installation permitting a 
wide variety of uses. 

By way of comment, Mr. Erland- 
son says: “In establishing this de- 
partment we acknowledge the great 
educational value which radio pos 
sesses. Within the space of a few 
years the radio has become accepted 
as a basic educational tool. It not 
only makes of every classroom an 
auditorium, but it makes of every 
home a school. We believe that it 
is just as important to educate the 
children to recognize quality in radio, 
in order that the music that comes 
to them shall be a faithful reproduc 
tion of the original, as it is to edv- 
cate them in the value of good food 








The National Geographic Society) 
announces that it will continue its 
Geographic News Bulletins service 
|during the coming school year. The 
‘society maintains this service for 
teachers to supply the need for au- 
thoritative, illustrated reports on 
the world’s rapidly changing geog- 
raphy. To teachers who request the 
Geographic News Bulletins, the re- 
ports are sent each week for 30) 
weeks of the school year. Five bul- 
letins accompanied with illustrations 











ful, economical teaching tool. Send 
the coupon now ... there is no obli- 
gation. 


Society fee Vistal Education, Inc. 


Dept. N.L, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full details of 
your special offer on Standard 8S. V. 
Picturol Projector with selected Picturols. 
() Check here for Catalog of school film 
motion picture subjects. 
Manufacturers, Predecera, and 
Distributors of Visual Aids 


Dept. N. L, 327 S. LaSalle Street, | 
Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Position 
i ee 














EI 
J 
| 
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or in the care of their teeth. The 
possibilities of the radio have not 
been fully realized, either as an el 


and maps go out with each issue. A 
|request for the Bulletins should be 
accompanied with twenty-five cents 
to cover mailing costs and should be tertaining feature or as an educa- 
\sent in at once to School Service,| tional instrument. One of the func 
National Geographic Society, Wash-|tions of the newly created educe 
ington, D. C. tional department will be to carry 0” 
a ee investigation and research in this 
| “He who loses wealth, loses much; "€W marvel of the age.” 
] he who loses a friend, loses more; 
* | but he who loses his courage, loses 


] | all.” 











——_@ 


There is a force that eternally 
 etainall for right.—Carlyle. 
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Education at the World’s| 


Fair in 1933 


To glorify education; to set forth | 
its historic background; to stress the | 
human side of education; to empha- | 
size spiritual and moral factors; to 
| Show how education supplements ex- 


| perience; to portray the influence of 
‘education upon social systems, and 


in Music is easy—it the influence of social systems upon 
is merely the adding each education; to dramatize the influence 


week each month, a little ‘of science upon education, and show 
J ? 


. how, jointly, they have woven and 
more knowledge, a little more | developed civilization—this will be 


sill through properly direct- | attempted by the Chicago World’s 
ed study and training. Thou- Fair Centennial Celebration in 1933. 


ood + Resolve the word “education” into 
sands of 8 a ae its Latin origin. It means “to lead 


standing still—are “in a rut” out.” That is exactly what educa- 
—because they have gone as tion has done for man, and the com- 
far as their training in music ing World’s Fair will present the 

; drama and glorify the element which 
will permit. marks the difference between the 
ls this your case? If so, then ' Neanderthal man and the American; 


the solution is a simple and between the stone age and present- 


M day civilization. 
easy one. ore money, great-| even distinguished members of 


ef recognition, higher positions | the National Research Council, active 
ae ready and waiting for agent of the National Academy of 


‘ Sciences, are co-operating with the 
son :~ pr SS ys oe | World’s Fair trustees in developing 
ready for them. 


a concept adequately to reflect the | 
progress of the world during the 
century that will have been the life- 
1 | time of Chicago. Their province will 
| be especially the natural sciences; 
discoveries in pure science and their | 
tremendous influence upon civiliza- 
tion through the medium of applied 
science. The contributions of sci- 
ence to mankind constitute the dom- 
inant element in this greatest cen- 
tury in world history, and that is to 
be the dominant motif of the coming 
World’s Fair. Yet the social sci- 
ences have proceeded virtually hand 
in hand with the natural sciences. 
Recognizing the need for collabo- 
ration between the natural and the | 
social sciences, nine nationally fa- 
mous educators, after conference 
with World’s Fair trustees, have ad- 
dressed this recommendation to the 
National Research Council Commit- 





LET US HELP YOU 


For 25 years this great Musica 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthus- 
istic students and graduates tes- 
tify to the great value and profit 
of our musical training. 











In your spare time, right in your 
wn home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 


yourself, by all _ means clip the | “That the proposed World’s Fair 
‘coupon and send it back. We will | of 1933 offers an extraordinary op- 
send you full details of our Won- | portunity for the interpretation of 
derful Home-Study Method of|the service rendered by the educa- 
musical training. Send today. tional systems of America; of the 
“a social consequences of universal free 
lhiversity Extension Conservatory /education; of experiments in educa- 
Langley Ave. and 41st Street tional methods, and of the develop- 
Chicago ment of a body of scientifically es- 
tablished principles which provide 
the only adequate basis for progress 
'in education. 
“Suggests that the special com- 
Chicago |Mittee of the National Research 
Council should be so enlarged as 
adequately to represent not only the 
natural sciences but the social sci- 
ences and education, in the formula- 











University Extension Conservatory 

Department 479 
langley Ave. and 41st Street, 
Please send me free and without any 
ibligation full details of your remark- 
ible Home Study Method, and of the 
‘ourse I have checked. 














_ Piano CO Trumpet O Pub. School | tion of plans, supervision of exhib- 
“thoes (for C Barmeny, 0 vee its, and the presentation of pro- 
Normal Composition H —— grams. 
= wl C) History of [| Mandolin Previous great expositions have 
J Violin C Choral on™ consisted of almost endless arrays of 
+ Cornet Conducting [7 Tenor competitive exhibits, alike in steel, 
textiles, education and everything | 
i else. Educational exhibits have been | 
displayed by many if not all of the | 
Taine iediackanane .... | States of the Union, and by educa- 
tional bodies. In some respects they | 
Sa ae agreed but in others they disagreed. 
——— ee 0S0me 2were more detailed than oth-! 
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“This is fun,” reece ees 
..... “I like to do this,” 


seem to be the dominant expressions of the chil- 
dren who use seatwork books for silent reading 








| 
D i 
SRT WORK l 


FOR SILENT READING | 
‘ 





300,000 COPIES SOLD LAST YEAR 


The Reasons Why: 1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Variety of material. 
3. Low cost. 


These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on ing for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and 
Pictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, 
Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
Elliptical Stories, Finding What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
special nature. The work is designed to Build up a vocabulary, to train in 
word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 


The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink drawings suitable for coloring 
exercises. 


FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READI 


READING. Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. Price 
NG. Prepared for First A. Size 7 by 11, , 


a copy 26c postpaid. 

FOURTH GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. Price 
a copy 2 &c postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes yocabu- 
lary building and spelling. Size 7 by 10, 64 
pages. Price a copy 2 §e postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


For grades two, three, four, five, six,#even, and eight. 
A separate book for each grade. Tablet form. 


48 pages. Price a copy 2OQc postpaid. 
SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. in two parts: Part 1, Second B; 
Part II, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 48 pages 
Price a copy 2Oc postpaid. 
THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 


de. 
~~ 





~ 
~ 


abundance of drill and test material ready for the 
pupils to use and at a price every boy and girl can 
afford to pay. ‘Teacher’s manual, score cards, and 
answer books are part of the equipment. See these 
books before placing your order for drill and test 
material for your arithmetic classes, 


The price for each book is 25 cents postpaid. 





Me a 
7* 7 


Exercise Books in English, History, 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry, and Geography 
Equip your classes with these inexpensive helps 


———— WORKBOOK my a HISTORY 
SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR ; 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price a 128 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 40¢ 
copy 2 Ge postpaid. post 
THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR LATIN 
WRITTEN ENGLISH, 64 pages. Price a © LATIN PRACTICE BOOK FOR FIRST YEAR 
copy 2 Gc postpaid. 128 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 40¢ 
FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR postpaid. 
WRITTEN EN LGEBRA 


GLISH. 64 pages. Price a 
copy 2 6c postpaid. PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 96 pages; 

SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. size 7 by 10. Tablet form. Price a copy 3Q¢ 
For Fifth Grade. 64 ; size 6 by 9. Price postpaid. 
a copy 1 &c post 

SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
For Sixth Grade. 64 pages; size 6 by 9. Price 72 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 4Q¢ 


a copy 1 Ge post post 
SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. For Seventh OGRAPHY 
Grade. 96 pages; size 7 by 10. Price 2 copy © MeCONNELL’S STUDY GUIDE LESSONS IN 
Oc postpaid. 7 GEOGRAPHY. United States. 128 pages; size 
SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. For Eighth 8 by 11. Price a copy 4Q¢ postpaid. 
Grade, 96 pages; size 7 by 10, Price a copy Book II, South America, 72 pages; size 8 by 11. 
3Oc postpaid. Price a copy 2 Gc postpaid. 


ae 
*, 
* ~~ 





GEOMETRY 





YOUR MONEY REFUNDED if you are not entirely satisfied. 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, Send for our aa A my 


Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE oe : ST. LOUIS, MO. 








A new series of drill books in arithmetic furnishing an 
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“Interludes of Pleasure” 


are delight- 
ful new packages to provide for in- 
terruptions in the regular routine of 
school work, furnishing a surprising 


array of most interesting work for 
teachers. 

Full Size Patterns 
A new package is sent once a month 
from September to April. Each pack- 


age contains a blackboard border, 
poster pattern, sand table project and 
a design for a box or basket. Each 
assortment is made up for the very 
month it is to be used. Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and all holidays and special days 
are featured in the series. Patterns 


Enclosed is $ 
October package, 65c 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois. 


{ months’ subscription, $2.00 
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Interludes of Pleasure 


NEW AND DIFFERENT EVERY MONTH 


New Blackboard 


Borders 


Original Poster 
Designs 


Complete Sand 
Table Projects 


are full size, ready to cut out and 
put together. 

Sand Table Projects 
Included are such subjects as Story- 
land, The Voyage of Columbus, 
Christmas Eve, and scenes from for- 
eign countries. 


Blackboard Borders 


Very colorful affairs that lend gaiety 
to any schoolroom and delight and 


interest the children who make them. 

Send 65c for delightful package now. 
After you see a sample you will want 
to include this as a regular Service. 
Mail coupon for Sample—We Pay all 
Postage Charges. 






Please send me “Interludes of Pleasure” as checked: 


November package, 65c 


8 months’ subscription, $3.75 





NI_.10-29 














“My Work Is So Much Easier” 


“‘ After-school hours free for relaxation” 
“Pupils intensely interested” 
“Discipline easier” 

“Higher grades —Fewer failures” 


These are just a few of the reasons given by 


study books. 


includes 


i 


¥ 








Progress Books’ 


books for your class. 
material, ability tests, exercises, and drills. 


the 12,000 teachers who adopted, last year, ‘‘My 


’.the inexpensive test and 


For only 18 cents per copy, you can have these seatwork 
Each book has 72 pages of seatwork 
The series now 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN READING 
For Beginners (Grade |) 
Book No. | (Grade 2) 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ENGLISH 
(A book for each grade from 4 to 8) 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ARIT METIC 
Book No. | (Grade |) 
Book No. 2 (Grade 2) 


Book No. 2 (Grade 3) 
Book No. 3 (Grade 4) 


Book No.3 (Grade 3) 


Request copies for your class. Return them for full credit, 
if unsatisfactory. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., 


Dept.N, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. » 
Send .. copies My Progress Book im ............---------e+s-ssssessseseees for Grade .......... 
; a. Copies My Progress Book im ...........--.--ese-eseses-s-seeeeseees for Grade .......... 
(Price—18c per copy, plus postage, in quantities of 4 or more; 25c, single copy.) 
ee ciittinisitiennittaininenmnnenii 
Address............... 
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ers, and the net result was to weary 
the visitor. The Chicago World’s 
Fair will discard the old idea. It| Hands 

| will exemplify the principle of If children, especially boys, kney 

| “strength in union.” The relation-| that the Baltimore and Ohio Rgj,. 
ship of iron, steel, cement, and the|road keeps its face-and hands Clean 
like, to modern life will be displayed by the use of washing and Scrubbing 
in collective exhibits, tracing the|machines, they might not object gy 
progress of each industry from in-| strenuously to soap and water. Byt 
fancy to the present time. perhaps children, and most of their 

Transportation, chemistry, agri-|elders, do not know that passenger 
culture, finance, ceramics, textiles,|cars—the face and hands of the rai. 
electricity, printing, engraving, mo-|road—get bathed regularly and even 
tors, airplanes—the mighty ensem-| scrubbed if they are very dirty, when 
ble of modern activity—will be dis-| they come home. Yet they do, By 
played in great collective exhibits. | manual labor it used to take elevep 
Dramatic will be the transition in men one hour to wash one car; now 
each case from the crude methods of five men, using the washing and 
our forefathers to the efficiency of | scrubbing machines which the Balti- 
to-day. Each will be an intelligible: more and Ohio has developed, can 
display, preserving an unbroken|wash or scrub twelve cars in the 
continuity which will tell a much|same time. 
more graphic story than would other-| This means quite a saving and is 
wise be possible, one of the operating economies that 
Dr. Frank Baldwin Jewett, vice-|has been effected in recent years, 
president of the American Telephone|The machines were a development, 
and Telegraph Company, is chair-|from several years of experiments, 
man of the National Research Coun-|of trying various kinds of brushes 
cil committee. Associated with him|and finding also what is the best 
are many distinguished leaders in| cleaning solution. 
scientific, industrial, and welfare| The regular bath promotes cleap- 
fields. liness, health, and a pleasing appear- 
ance among people, and it has much 
Designation of staff members to|the same effect on the cars in which 
act as readers’ advisers or for other| passengers ride. However, railroad 
| special work in the field of adult edu-| officials say that the inventiveness of 
cation has been made by libraries in| their mechanical engineers in devis- 
thirteen states and the District of|ing washing and scrubbing machines 
Columbia. The practice is growing|stops with rolling equipment. They 
rapidly. make no suggestions as to similar 
machines for use on boys and girls, 
—— 
“By the street of By and By one 
arrives at the house of Never.” 


A Brillant Answer 


to Your Problems in Teaching Facts of Where and How 


sg *- Garriglobe 
Accurate 


Beautiful 
Unbreakable 


Brilliant colors — vivid 
blue and yellow with 
black—visible at all class- 
room distances. 


A Railroad’s Face and 








—_—_—___—_ 


———_< 

| “A knowledge of how to make a 

| living is better than four diplomas 
in dead languages.” 
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Simplified—follows the 
basic principles of mod- 
ern education. 


Sturdy — long-lived — 
unique construction—and 
best of all an amazingly 
low price for a 12 inch 
globe. 

Write for information about the 


14 inch GARRIGLOBE No. 1, for 
use with paints and chalk, at $7.50. 








pR.BURTO. 
Laird Extens 


Mus 








49 West Third Street, New York City. 

Enclosed find $3.75, for which please send me one GARRI- 
GLOBE No. 3 postpaid. If I am not pleased with it I may ™ 
turn it within five days and my money will be refunded. 


iy i 
Post 
Paid 






Name........... ; 


| ea 


I State ..........-----0-e-eee” 
(Do not mail currency unless registered) 
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KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR ‘SUBJECT 


by using the 


HOME-S TUD 4 COURSES 


given b 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 


For booklet giving full information, write 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicago 








Test Your Story Writing 





Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, ete, It’s 
asplendid test of your story instinct. Send 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 
expert critic’ 8 opinion, also booklet, * ‘Short Story 
DR.BURTON Writing.’ 

Laird Extension Institute, 601 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 
U YOUR 
You can read music like this quickly 


0. 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells newt tolearn 

to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, jo, ete. 
feginners or advanced players. You pay as you learn. Costs only 
sfew centsa day. Thousands of satisfied students. 


American Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


‘ou 

. Meets all requirements for en- 

and the ogress professions. ane 
are described ip 


freroDay -_ 


N SCHOOL 
H738 Drexel Av. 458th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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See the new 
Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


To fasten “2 yon 
3 sizes 6 colors 


10c « block. All Dealers 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Coking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [24th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, ms makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100- 
page booklet, * “The Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,Chicago 

Send for our FREE 


FALL HOLIDAY catalog of children’s 


fayeend entertainment material, stunts, etc., for Hallow 














Be ready for them. 





en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, ete. DRAMATIC 
oa ay oh COMPANY, Dept. 80, 5425S. 
n St 








Teach Art in Your School! 


Sas bee tn = fe October Art Project for teachers 
Without Supervisor. The Project includes direc- 
Dons, on Att and hand made samples prepared by Frances L. 
Stover, for many years Art = in city and state normal 
wbools, State grade or rural, Frances L. Stover, lonia, Mich. 









SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of t 

Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 

MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield, Mass, 
















oO 





THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 

eee School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
linois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association. 

Hy information address, Director of + nee Dept. 
L.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago 





7 printa, lroll_ film and making 6 
'wo 5x7 Enlargements for 


Tt ‘List Roanoke: Send 











Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and a Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingtos, D. C. 











ROWN’S Home Study School <2," 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I. Peoria, Ill, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Children’s Science Fair | 


Teachers and students in the sci- 
ences, agriculture, and nature study 
in New York City will find an in- 
spiration for further projects and 
an opportunity to secure recognition 
for fine pieces of work already ac- 
complished in the American Institute 
Children’s Fair to be held at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory from October 11-17. The Board 
of Education of the city has added 
its endorsement to the enterprise in 
preparation for which the American 
Institute, the School Nature League, 
and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History are co-operating. 

The many thousands of pupils who 
thronged to the museum last fall 
for the initial Children’s Fair 
evinced genuine interest in the dis- 
plays and there can be no doubt of 
the enthusiasm of the exhibitors, 
especially those who won prizes. 
This year more awards are being 
given, and the members of the plan 
committee have attempted to make 
the second fair an improvement over 
the first in every way. 

The object of the fair is to focus 
attention on the sciences and to fos- 
ter a scientific interest in agricul- 





ture, gardening, nature study, and | 
conservation. Individual exhibits may | 
be entered by any resident of New | 
York City’s boroughs who is eight- | 
een years of age or under. Group 
exhibits may be displayed by schools, 
parks, and organizations dealing 
with boys and girls within this age | 
limit. 

The classes on which individual 
exhibitors will be judged include | 
homemade animal cages and terra- 
riums, biological principles, astron- 
omy, geology, mounted and living 
insects, inventiveness and chemistry 
in the home, and models illustrating 
physical principles. Group exhib- 





itors will compete in displaying gar- 
dens; conservation of forests, wild 
flowers, bird and animal life, parks, 
roadsides, industry, and health; bi- 


selection for improvement in plants; 
economic crops; and plant and ani- 
mal life for classroom use. 

Over $3,000 will be awarded by 
the Institute in prizes, including 
thirty-nine awards of $10 each to 
individuals, thirty-nine second prizes 
of $5, and the same number of $3 
awards for third place. Thirty- 
three first prizes of $40 each will be 
distributed among the groups, to 
whom $20 second prizes and $10 
third prizes are also being offered. 
It is specified that the prize money 
shall be used for gardening, nature 
study, science equipment, or books. 
In the botanical displays the conser- 
vation policy is followed through by 
allowing no pressed specimens ex- 
cept weeds, and exhibitors must care 
for their living insect and animal 
entries throughout the fair. 

cecilia 


Imported clothing, western 
style, which has been popular among 
college students in China, is to be 
abolished by the Canton government. 
In its place is to be substituted a 
semi-military cotton uniform for 
the boys, and black cotton skirts, 


white blouses, and cotton stockings | 





for the girls. 


ological principles; plants; artificial | 


in | 

















For Kindergarten 


13 





and Primary Grades 


LOCKS measure 2% inches—in different bright, cheerful colors and 
have on all six sides sentence-forming words and pictures which 


teach health rules. 
formed with these blocks: 


Milk makes sister 
Sleep helps me to 


The following are sample sentences easily 


row. 
strong. 


These blocks offer a unique and creative way for children to learn ele- 
mentary sentence construction through recognition in pictures of familiar 


objects. 


Health habits are stimulated through interest in the sentences. 


With every set comes a book of instructions with projects planned by.a 
recognized authority inelementary teaching methods. 


For the individual use of each 





child. Made of hard Art Bris- 
tol in pastel colors. Packed 
and scored for children to fold 
into block form. 


j s oO j . 20 or programs. Please send me copies of 
Single rag oo = fd “Health Building Blocks” for which 1 en- 
more sets 0c eacn. a c close . (Single set, 9c. 20 or more 


coupon below for trial set to- 
day. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Name 
Dept. NI, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Kdiress 
Chicago, Illinois. City 
Is inicnsncigrninntenianbiiinnsiiaiiig 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Dept. NI, 307 
Chicage, Illinois. 


I am interested in teaching aids for health 


sets 6c each.) 


“Health Education Material 1929" FREE. 


N. Michigan Ave. 


Please send me new complete cataloy 














Application Photos! (fr yiiir'or 28 for 


$1.50. About 2'sx4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
inals preferred. Originals returned. Folders 5e each. 
KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa 


Basketry Materials ‘= 


Kong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Books 
Winomeratt shops fnc., Basketry Dept “HN Bs a= 
inc. “4 S| 
Cambridge, ‘Mas: ” x 


haircare, tena Wevetee mS 
jan Ash Splints, bas 





DRAWING AND COLOR WORK 


FOR ALL GRADES. DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON. 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. 


Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 


Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; 


AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch 
Canoe, Wigwams, Deer, Indian 
Squaw, Rug Weaver, Indian 
and Pony, Papoose, Indian 
Girl and two others. 

PILGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, 
Going to Church, Cradle, Fire- 
place, Boy with Turkey and 
four others. 

ESKIMOS. Eskimo Girl with 
Doll, Seals, Polar Bear, Es- 
kimo House, Woman with 
Baby, Boy Feeding Dog, Boy 
Fishing and five others. 

UTCH. Boy and Geese, 
Flower Girl, Dutch Houses, Boy with Milk Wag- 
on, Girl with Doll, Windmill and six others. 

JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower 
Girl, Woman at Tea-table, Jinrikisha, Cherry 
Tree and seven others. 

SWISS. Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, Skiing, 
Street Scene, Farmhouse, Peasant Woman and 
six others. 











— 





ITALIAN. Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, 
Gondola, Peasant Girl, Milk Wagons, Boats of 
Venice and six others. 

IRISH. Thatched Cottage, Fruit Stand, 
Hanging out the Linens, Kitchen Scene, Wash- 


ing the Dog and seven others. 

SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey, 
Boy, Cottage, Bagpipe Player, Typical Scotch- 
man and seven others. 

CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um- 
brella, Artist at Work, Girl Musician, Children 
and seven others. : 

ARABIAN. Arab and Horse, Woman and 
Child, Coffee Shop, Oasis, Camel, Tent in Desert, 
beggar Girl, Arabian Woman and four others. 





$1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 


FRUITS AND VEGE- ‘2: im 
TABLES. Grapes, Banana, ze 
Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, 

Basket of Fruit, Carrot, 
Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, 
Basket of Vegetables. 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Geranium, Daffodil, Tulips, 
Bluebird, Red Bird, Robin and 
six others. } 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND 
FOWLS. Cat, 
Pig, Puppies, 
Rabbit, Goose, 
Turkey. 

WILD FLOWERS. Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 
delion, Bittersweet, Black-eyed Susan, Violets, 
Sweet William and six others 

SAFETY FIRST. The “Safety First” idea is 
carried out as applied to children in relation to 
safety in play and work. 

DAYS WE CELEBRATE. Hallowe’em 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter 
and Patriotic Holidays. 

WAY TO HEALTH. Boys and girls in these 
drawings are shown busily engaged in the im- 
portant business of “‘keeping fit.” 

SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. Rolling Hoops, 
Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, 
Jumping Rope and six others. 

MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 
Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog 
Cart, Elephant and five others. 

STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, 
Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother Goose 
and six others. 

LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE.  Light- 
house, Sailboat, Farmhouse, Hills and Dales, 
Bowl of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. 





Horse, Cow, 
Sheep, Goat, 


Hen, Rooster, 











Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Entertainments and Plays 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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[The Better Your Equipment---the Better Your Work _———————————————— 


You Can Get Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder 
and Other Teaching Helps in Combination at Money-Saving Price; 


Order Now---Pay November 15th 








oS 





HE numerous teaching helps listed below and described 

elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in combina- 

tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Path- 
finder at special reduced prices. 


By placing your order now for everything that you will be 
likely to need for your next year’s work, you will effect a sub- 
stantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately 
-—and you need not send cash with order unless you prefer. 


. We shall be glad to have teachers place 
Our Credit Offer their orders now for Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps 





Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 
10 Large Full Color Pic- 
tures of your own selec- 
tion, with complete 
study material, all in an 


Both 
Only 


$4. 





















attractive portfolio (see a 1. 
page52) = = $3.00/ $1. 
Normal Instructor- Both Only 


PRIMARY PLANS Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 


$4.2 


You Save 
3.60 70 Cents 


Primary Plans and Pro- 
jects (see page 24) 








The Pathfinder (see page 22) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 











THE PATHFINDER, 1 year—52 numbers (see page 22) 


tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cents. 


The above are only a few of the many combinations that may be made up. j i 
plete list of teaching helps below and make up your order for all that you will be likely to need next year. 


Complete List of Teaching Helps with Prices 


-————When Ordered Separately and in Combination——— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 year—10 numbers_$2.00 


sicaciabaneanaail 1.00 

BOTH OF THE ABOVE MAGAZINES, 1 year Se a 

Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, and Ten Large Full 
Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio (see page 52).... 4.00 

















Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered in Price Price when 
combination with any of the above. First column at right gives When wey Ld 
—¥- Af A, yl - fe fy ye B= Ordered ve 
included in combination eodeus with any of the above. Separately geen above. 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 22) $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 24) 3.60 2.90 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).... 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.50 1.20 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.50 1.20 
The Year's Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.50 1.20 
Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)...... ; 1.25 1.00 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 22) 1.25 1.00 
Modern Number Methcds, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.00 80 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).......0.2... — 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 22) 1.00 80 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 22) 80 -65 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 22) 80 65 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 22) 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 22).... 80 -65 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 22) 80 65 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 22) 80 65 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 22) .60 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 22) 60 50 





Some Specimen Combinations --- Note the Substantial Saving 








offered in combination with these magazines at special reduced 


prices, with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until November 15th. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps below and select 
all that you will need for use in your work. Then fill out the 
convenient order blank provided below, and mail to us. Your 
magazines and other helps will be sent promptly and you need 
not pay the bill until November 15th. 


NOTE e if resent subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
* or The Pathfinder has not yet expired, and you desire at this time 
to order one or more of the other teaching helps, it will be to your advantage to 
have your subscription extended for one year beyond present date of expiration 
and thereby get the benefit of the special combination prices. 


our 


Normal Instructor- \ Both Only 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00] 90 
Instructor Plan Books— $4.9 


3 volumes (see page 


22) . ’ 360 You Save 


70 Cents 


The Pathfinder (see page 22) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cts. 











Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year - - $2.00 


400 Games (see page 22) 1.50 
or Seeley’s Question Book (see pagé 22) 
or Year’s Entertainments (see page 22) 
or Pedagogical Pep (see page 22) 
or Prove It Yourself (see page 22) 


You Save 
30 Cents 


The Pathfinder (see page 22) may be added to 
the above combination for 75 cents additional or 
for $3.95 in all—a saving of 55 cents. 












Examine carefully the oe 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
pes —-Order Now—Pay November 15th-——- 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 1929. 


(J Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
[] Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. . 
(] Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 


Place cross (X) 
in one of these 
squares to indi- 
cate your order. 


Price $2.75. 
(] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 
Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $4.00. 

\ I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. 





[Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 52 and draw a circle around the number 
of each of the ten pictures selected.) : 


. 


Se 8S 8 Ceres P BwWaet BS eB eS CS 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 #33 34 #35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 #47 #48 49 #5O 51 52 53 & 


55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 











| Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
| prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [) How I Did It, 80 cents additional ' 
|] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
{] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 ots. add’! 
| Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional {] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
|} Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add'l 
(} The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional () Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 
(_] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
|] How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional (-] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
[} Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [-] Schoo! Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
additional [) Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 
() Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional [-] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add’! 


: . ("7 I am enclosing herewith. 
pT See ee which 1G I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 


ein cccstrsncisilidennataaasiaiginiiambucinaniniuiaddamiiitniy 


P. O. 


Street or R. F. D. Starte................-.-ccsecsereosnrerono 
NOTE: For subscriptiees to Normal instructor- Plans to foreign countries, add SO cents. No additions! 
» Mexico, f) to 
; Sueree ce A L_ ° sag Central and pany BoE Countries except Guiana. For subscriptions 









Octobe 











bazaars. 
brings ill 
PEERLI 
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Large Families Drink 
Least Milk Per Person 


— ss A survey of milk consumption by ' 
ay: eee || 7,500 Washington families having 
~ Ft meee ||children of junior high school age e 
shows that the larger families in h 
es Teaching || this group drink less milk per per- I e e€ac 1n 2 
SIL Helps son than is drunk in the smaller 

Pp families, according to the Bureau 








Our educational department supplies of Agricultural Economics, United 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 


o & 
specimens covering origin, culture and man- States Department of Agriculture. 
ufacture of silk. In use allover U.S. 48 The bureau’s survey covered twelve ° a's 


page text book illustrated with full color ° s s ‘ . 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens on junior high schools and two upper 
cards packed in box, illustrating manufac- grades in four elementary schools in 
ture, 80c; cabinet showing the District of Columbia. The aver- 


preserved specimens of 


P ° . od 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., age per capita consumption for 7,500 | 
$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; families having children in these i ; la r i } lO] ( - Hi . ae“ [ 1 V e 
wall chart, 20c. All post- ," 


paid. Ask for folders or grades was found to be 1.05 pints of 
send orders to milk and milk equivalent of cream 
THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., per day. Separated as to white and 


8523 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. colored groups, the per capita con- 


Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. || sumption by white families is 1.15 through every school year 


pints per day, and by colored fam- 
V& 


ie “ST ilies .84 pints per day. 
ee” Fund unds The figures show that of the total 
3 


wy You can have both, and a helpful | OUP, 195 families composed of only 
OW TO 






















Smo: 





school project besides. H sons j ¢ rere . ; : at; ote 
PLAN AND CARRY OUT A owe oe drink 5 sa ag yet e BA ta WHAT WR ican ae 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes } | 1.68 pints per person daily; 933 fam- 4 TO" AT WE HEAR 


7 


the id % i ene e P 
vised nad enlarger spoon gine Fe; Fl ilies of three persons drink 1.38 


50c postpaid. Wholesal tal j ilv: ie 
etthocl Carnival snd Eascriais, || Pints per person daily; 1,507 fam 
ment supplies free. ilies of four persons drink on the 
THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY CO. average 1.24 pints per person; 1,479 
1273 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kansas | | families of five persons, 1.1 pints per 


person; 1,197 families of six per- 
Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their | 8°", .98 pints per person, and so on 
Christmas Cards and Gifts in lesser amounts as the size of 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand the family increases. 


coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded ,to suit the interest j » : : 
and skill of children from first grade to high school —also This decreased consumption in 


simple gifts requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. proportion to the size of the family 
Designed from long experiertce in school art classes, to meet 


IN MUSK 

















7 
EEE CEES ce oe ese §S 























— tneed often felt in all schools. Good material for school is more pronounced in families 
2fags Hf icings illustrated folder. «Designs by Ruth Crooks). | Which have a relatively large num- . on oe wie 
PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana.| ey of children than in families The thorough, up-to-the-minute revision of “Music Appreciation 
ON i teen oo peeled Wilkin aeiiites for Children” completes the Victor series of authoritative texts 
High Grade waic y sarge num from beginning to end of school life. Each of these four com- 
Seectensh Dueiieas ber of adults, and the conclusion is panion books represents the most modern pedagogical treatment 
es eachers “Application | drawn that financial conditions of of the subject in its scope. All have been tested under practical 
. F PH oO T Oo S the family are largely responsible class-room conditions in thousands of schools and are used in 
a Made fro pany quel hapumeeh for this situation. In many cases, leading systems and institutions throughout the country. 
~] i Size Gack Badin Watehe however, it is believed that the The most recent extensive adoption (3 out of the 4) is that of 
, ' H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. | SMaller consumption in the larger the State of Alabama. 
Y families is due to a lack of appreci- 
“| ation of milk in the diet. From 1st Grade through University 
| 


agt if fi 
boy C roment p Ositions The United States | 1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). The standard tf 


Census Clerks, Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, see Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department | Commission announces an open com- 
Clerks, and many others. Splendid salaries, easy on8 ° ° ° 
work, vacation with pay. Only common school petitive examination for occupational 


education required. Examinations often. Thous- < j > 
ands appointed each year. Send for our Civil therapy aide (arts and crafts). Ap 


definite course for children in rural communities; i, 


2. “Music Appreciation for Children”—comprehensive graded 
lessons for first to sixth grade; 

































































Service Catalog No. 3. COLUMBIAN CORRE- | plications must be on file with the 3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great musical source book for i 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C, United States Civil Service Commis- high schools; i ; 
sion at Washington, D. C., not later 4. “Appreciation and History of Music” —widely used in colleges, if 
~~ Catalog School than December 30. The examination universities and conservatories. 4 
9. ee ides is to fill vacancies in hospitals of the The whole range of the literature of music is covered by Ortho- 
Contains listing of 28,000 Ed , 8 ; - 
0. cational slides including Science, @ | Veterans’ Bureau throughout the phonic Victor Records. The specially-recorded Educational List 
| Raekrabhy, Literature, Travel, # | country. The range of salaries is covers every special educational need. 4) 
Write for Free Copy $1,800 to $2,100 a year. Promotion ; . oi ™ 
’. | Victor Animatograph Co. may be made to supervisory posi- With the powerful and incredibly realisticnew 4 we 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa : : : combined Victor-Radio-Electrola, you com- ; MAGIK) : 
tions paying as high as $2,800 a . : ; Nl | 
- | year. The duties consist of admin mand a medium of musical reproduction that il j : 
: 4 infinitely extends your scope and efficiency. |) aoe <i 
| Hospital Laboratory Work istering treatment by means of the — ee ae i 
| | J dricestprotession for women,, If yousrethinting | arts and crafts, keeping a daily rec- veantiniitesti-desiatim A 
| ye ._ course. Spring — er ord of the work and progress of each modern educational instrument: repro- ei 
opportunity. "Write for Catalog B. Northwest | Patient coming under direction and i ae 
J | itute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. instruction, and making the required + electrically. List price » tess 
eee , otrons. 
I - hae 
reports of occupational activities. 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE : : * 
' | a, ory Addresses, ote. erapeset to oe. Competitors will be rated on physical ty 
‘ subject, $3. 8: ines $1. ili / 2 ; ; 
a | each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, | | 2Dility (20%), and education, train- * 
I ahead complete yr $3.00 per thousand ing, and experience (80%). Full in- 
U . cial rese: VU. . : . 
” | JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, towa | | formation may be obtained from the 
Commission or from the secretary 4 
| SUNSHINE SONGS Words and Music | of the United States Civil Service ; 
rl | J coutizht, Tuneful Songs, For School, Grange, Home and | Board of Examiners at the post of- The Educational Department Md 
Comm " v th, ° ° he 
i Wh grades, and am ordering for the third year." N.Y. fice or custom-house in any city. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION *} 
ag 4. Bt PR ne RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA in| 
| Teach Art in Your School!| Truly there is a tide in the affairs cannes i 
Teach Art im your school. Send 0c in coin for October | Of men; but there is no gulf-stream »N.J. i | 
= ject for teachers without an Art Supervisor. ° P ° ° py 
ai | Project includes directions, illustrations, and hand made setting forever in one direction.— rae 
» incr fe city "and state normal schools. “State grade ot | J Russell Lowell be 
_J Fini, FRANCES L. STOVER, IONIA, MICHIGAN. ames fussed Lowel, {3 
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when will 





The Perry Pictures 
ONE CENT SIZE 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 




































TWO CENT SIZE 


5 %x8. For 25 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


7x9. Three Cents each for 20 
or more, 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
ARTOTYPES 


22x28 including the margin, 
$1.25 for one; $1.00 each for 
two or more. 




















Christmas Greeting Cards. 


Probably the most beautiful box of 18 
Steel Engraved Christmas Carus for $1 10 
you have ever seen. Notwo alike. Each Baby Stuart 


with an irterlined envelope. Send $1.00 for 
a Box Today. You may want several more 











‘The Perr 
THE PERRY UNIT POEMS 


they come to know them ? 


If your pupils do not become acquainted with The World’s Greatest Pictures and many of the Choicest Poems 


ictures 


VanDyck 





The [Pe roy Pictures ‘© sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


TEACH THE COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING STORIES WITH THE PERRY PICTURES. SEND SO CTS. FOR 25 PICTURES RELATING TO COLUMBUS, THE PILGRIMS, ETC. SIZE 5 1-2x8. 


Masquerade Costumes 


priced. 
shoes and stockings. 
acters and sizes. 
adults, give chest measurement. 


For Hallowe’en and Other Occasions 


To meet a popular demand, we offer a line of costumes, 
made of suitable materials, well-sewed, attractive and lo'.- 
These costumes are complete in every detail, except 
We list costumes in a variety of char- 
For children’s costumes, order by age. 


For 


Price, $3.00 





SPANIGH MAN Send for our complete Costume Catalog. It's 


COSTUMES FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38 

each, postpaid. 

No No. No. 

81. Columbia 56. Mother Goose 61. Japanese 

62. l’ierrette 67. Dutch Womar 62. Gypsy 

63. Witc) 68. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 

64. Indian Squaw 68. Scotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 

66. Puritan 60. Spanish Girl 65. Chinese Girl 
COSTUMES FOR MEN. Sizes: 38 and 42 Price, $3.00 

each, postpaid. 

No. No. No. 

81. Indian Chicf 86. Colonial Soldier 869. Chinaman 

82. Vierrot 86. Dutchman 80. Negro Minstrel 

83. Clown 87. Lrishman 81. Mexican 

84. Devil 88. Turk 62. Spanish Man 
CHILDREN'S COSTUMES. Designs similar to the above 

Sizes Age 8, 10, and 12 years Price, $2.50 each, postpaid. 





free on request SPANISH GIRL 


Ohio 





MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, Lebanon, 
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THE SANDFORD CARD CO., 


666264 ~~ 


You can get a splendid assortment to sell for only 25c. 
$ 15 items—calendars, cards, folders, tags and seals. 
assortments at 15c each, sell them at 25c each, 


Here is an Opportunity for You or For Your 
Pupils to Make Some Money. 


It contains 
You buy these 
making 10c profit on 


> each sale. 
25 Assts. 50 Assts. 100 Assts. 
Sell for $6.75 $12.50 $25.00 
Cost you _ $3.75 $7.50 $15.00 
Your profit $3.00 $5.00 $10.00 


Everybody Buys Christmas Cards—Let Them Buy of You 
Send for Free Sample Assortment and Order early. 


Box 145, 


_pbbbbbbbbobbbbobbobobvbobbbtvtititbtbbotobaa 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


/ 


Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just ao 
important as cleaning the teeth, 





Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c¢ tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad, Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names a: 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


LON T 
\ -* 


y ier 
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The Perry Unit Poems 


On paper 5'4x8. A poem on each 
sheet. TWO CENTS EACH for 
25 or more. Assorted as desired. 
Send 50 cents for 25, all different, 
and read them to your children. 
Then select one and send for a 
copy for every child and have 
your pupils learn it. 

SPECIAL OFFER. During Octo- 
ber we will send 10 Poems, no two 
alike, for 20 cents, and a list giving 
names of more than a hundred 
other poems. 






















Catalogues: Send 15 cents in 


coin or stamps 
for Catalogue of 64 pages and 
1600 miniature illustrations. 

























“I have used the Perry Pictures for 
fifteen years in class work and they have 
always met the situation, whether the 
class be history, literature, picture study, 
or English.”’ 














A New Aid to Cleanliness 


As a further aid to teachers who 
are finding the Cleanliness Crusade 
of great benefit in working out proj- 
ects with their classes, the Health 
Cleanliness Service of the Procter 
and Gamble Company has just issued 
“Adventures for the Cleanliness 
Crusaders.” This booklet, prepared 
under the direction of Dr. F. G. 
Bonser, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, gives out- 
lines and suggestions in simple form 
for a number of little plays which 
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instruction. There are posters for 
the schoolroom walls, storybooks ty 
be read by the teacher or by the 
classes, to be reported on either 
orally or by essays. There are cards 
to be taken home so that the chil. 
dren’s parents will join the teache; 
in her effort to promote better ang 
more permanent habits of cleanlj. 
ness. There are posters for the chil. 
dren to take home as reminders, and 
little cakes of Ivory soap for each 
child. 

The material necessary for the 
Cleanliness Crusade (including pos- 
ters, cards, soap; as well as the book 
of playlets) will be sent by the 
Health Cleanliness Service, 80 East 
llth Street, New York, for forty. 
six cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of postage and handling. 

en 


Boys Earn $50,000,000 


The annual earning power of the 
employed boys 14, 15 and 16 years 
of age who are attending day con- 
tinuation schools in the state of New 
York approximates $50,000,000. The 
annual earnings range from $150 to 
$1,300 and strike an average of 
$643.50. These findings are the re- 
sult of a study of 75,000 employed 
boys in the continuation schools of 
the state, recently completed by the 
Industrial Education Bureau of the 
State Education Department. 

The annual earnings of more than 
half the number of boys reporting 
were $650, and this figure closely ap- 
proximates the average of $643.50. 
The second largest group, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, consisted of boys 





who earned $900 a year. Four hun- 
dred dollars a year represented the 


can be acted out by children, to im-| yearly earnings of the third largest 
press on them the importance of! group, 12 per cent. Only a few boys 
the cleanliness habit in their daily earned over $1,000 a year, including 





PELL LPL LLL EF 





lives. 

Obtained separately, the book is 
ten cents. It is also included as 
part of the original project known as 
The Cleanliness Crusade, published 
by the same firm. 

The Cleanliness Crusade is an 
imaginative device for younger 
children up to the fifth and sixth 
grades. It is based upon the new 
project form of giving recreational 


\4 per cent with earnings of $1,150. 
The high point was reached by 17 
per cent of the boys who reported 
‘annual earnings of $1,300. 
| Few boys were found unemployed. 
|Of the 75,000 studied by the Indus. 
'trial Education Bureau, only 1% per 
‘cent were unemployed. 

cemmnatiainan 


Let no one falter who thinks he is 
right.—Lincoln. 








Some Recent 
Palmer Method 
State Adoptions 





i oe September, 1928, the State Board 
of Education of Idaho readopted 
the Palmer Method for all schools of 
the State for a period of six years. 
The Palmer Method has already been 
the state-adopted system in Idaho for 
twelve consecutive years. 


Early in 1929 the Textbook Commis- 
sion of the State of Oregon readopted 
the Palmer Method for an additional 
six-year period. 


The Textbook Commission of the 
State of Utah has likewise readopted 
the Palmer Method for a period of 
six years. 


Write to the nearest office for full 
information on these and other Pal- 
mer Method adoptions. Interesting 
statistics of the growth of the Palmer 
Method are available on request. 
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PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 
PUBLICATIONS 


No other words would be so accurately # 
scriptive of the penmanship textbooks a 
supplementary publications of the Palme 
Method organization. Every step in the Pt 
mer Method plan has been demonstrated in th 
classroom before being incorporated in i 
Method. Palmer Method texts are scientificall 
graded to meet the needs and capabilities # 
pupils and to be of maximum help to teach 


By their adoption the complete handwritist 
service of The A. N. Palmer Company is 
available to schools and a comprehensive 
of instruction makes outstanding 
assured. 


Free examination copies of Palmer Method texts will be gladly sent to teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents. Full information on Palmer Method 
teacher-training service, Palmer Method awards and Palmer Method publi- 


cations is always ilabl 





on req 


t to nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPAN! 


55 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Terminal Sales Bide 


Palmer Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
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‘fof = |A New Survey of World 
"\Gmith’s Regents) ... <2“ A NEW PRINCIPLE 
e 
‘ither mi S egen S The new 14th Edition of the En- 
cards e cyclopedia Britannica, in 24 volumes, . ’ 
chil. Bo k is based on a new survey of world f S l f- V f 
acher Review 0 $ knowledge. It presents the work of 0 e e rl Y tn g 
* and will make the year’s work easier for yourself 3,000 eminent authorities, repre- 
canli-| as well as more effective—for easier mastery |senting forty different countries. SE AT 
chi]. | of the subject by your pups an cikieat | These contributors, who are special- 
ings. , . » : ° ° 
, and Used and endorsed for over30 years, by pub- |ists in their branches of knowledge, Ww ORK 
el ic a i schools th h he U. S. j j i 
each “ ee Gohan peg st th he have collabrated with the editors = 
peorteg elementary and high school. making the Britannica what it is. 
the Question Books | 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 The editorial department consists 
pos- Answer Books }) 30c each in lots of 12 or more of = — = in aoe 
book LIST OF SUBJECTS : heade y James ouis arvin, 
. Arithmetic Four Years English s -in-chi d th th in New 
Ser Gee" eee ees 
“aS Geography nglis ’ . i 
forty-4 ede pened A, Hooper, co-editor on international Th its ' 
> cost | Srl Seeading —— subjects and American editor. Each 
igebra 1st 2 Years Spanish 








(new type questions) 1st Year French 
‘a 








editorial office has its own art de- 














right ~ 


tmarmedions Riesbre Sad Veur Drench partment and research bureau. ns =— 
0 oy ey 4 Preparation of this work has oc- through it 
bs oy een I 7  — cupied more than two years. Every 
f the Bioloay one vow hae field of knowledge has been resur- ‘ ‘ 
Years | Zoology Sommercist aeograpny. | Veyed, for it was recognized by the B radley School Materials S timulate 
"Con Chemistry ashy Commercial Law editors that not only has knowledge In t ere st 
New {st Year English Rocanesd Costncasins increased tremendously in the last 
a He eee Enauich a= —— oF tad but our concepts of Thomas E. Thompson, a universally The child who is obliged to verify 
7 nowledge have undergone radical recognized authority in the educa- each number-fact card by compar- 


re of 


1 re- : os : : ition is new series of Seat Work introduc- that on the answer card will take 
loved PENG, Gad Gh eter Sais Specs matey i] The new edition is pea pretunsty ing a new and effective principle about a half hour for the work. 
yed! Ww. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, | illustrated than any other work of || of'self-verifying problems. On the other hand, only a few min- 
Is of 505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. the kind—containing more _ than utes will be needed if he knows the 
ly the : ; 15,000 illustrations. Of these, 1,200 THE 100 SUBTRACTION FACTS correct answers at once. 
f the are full-page plates, many of them is self-teaching and self-testing. A The same effective principle is used 
in color, and between 7,000 and series of ge a bs sie ith in two other numbers covering di- 
: : F answer are printe s a ¢ 
be a 8,000 are text illustrations. The a hole punched in uniform position pes etn chang proper use of verbs 
rting t art work was developed on the basis on each card. When the cards are . 
y rf 4 toene from vkra |i that the illustrations must be in- stacked, if the correct answer ae No. oe 100 Subtraction 
43.50. motion picture full i i is selected, the pupil can look acts 
- pases |[terenting and attractive ae well as || cat the ‘et ad” Ife No 9004 The Mo Dion Pat 
’ sf wrong answer is placed on the No. 8030—The Troublesome Verbs 
i. maps a been remade. In the At- problem card, the holes do not and Pronouns—Correct 
> hun- las volume are 192 maps in full color. match, indicating instantly that Usage 
1d the Free Helps for Teachers A new Index, also, has been compiled. the answer is not correct. ee $0.40 
argest of HEAD HYGIENE It contains 500,000 references, and 
v boys Write for your copy of our points the way to more than a mil- MARKET DAY PROBLEMS 
Luding “Teacher’s Guide”, a health lion facts. 8378—Employing the fas- 
51,150. project outlined by a successful There are four bindings of the cinating pastime of “play- 
by 17 New York teacher, and for leaf- eneral edition of the new it- ing store” is an attractive 
g Brit 1 lorful 
ported let on our famous film “Red annica. There is also a special Li- and colorful seat work. 
” ‘ rm . M h 
will Fee ee ee ee || brary Form, printed on rag paper by pictases on large “tere 
dloyed. ee ee and bound in buckram for school Cards,” each item marked 
Indus- CEREAL SOAPS CO.. Inc., and library use. The edition repre- with its price. Eight “Pur- 
Vo per Dept.N-7, 334 E. 27th St.,NewYork |/cents an investment of more than a pee’ oar 
in addition made up o 
Makers of $2,000,000. items on the “Store Cards.” + 
a DERBAC HEALTH SHAMPOO Literature showing how this great If these are added correctly, the answer is found on a corresponding “Cost E 
3 he is Pp ts pediculosi reference work can be used as a Card” which the pupil matches with his “Purchase Card,” completing his 4 
problem. In handsome black, green and yellow box. Price, $0.60. 


Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
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changes. 


basis for every conceivable subject 
and project in the school curriculum 
can be obtained by addessing The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 342 Madi- 


fison Avenue, New York. 





The Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 120 West 41st Street, New 


‘| York, and 1111 Center Street, Chi- 








tional field, is the author of this 


ing the position of the hole with 











PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003—A real picture-match- 
ing and reading novelty in 
seat work, telling the story 
of Goldie Locks and the & 
Three Bears. Three sheets 
of cardboard, each contain- 
ing twelve miniature pic- 
tures in bright color, of in- 
cidents in the story on one 



























NO NO cago, offers School Film Lesson 4 b ng orm gies A 
Sater Courses for auditorium and class- || ‘ids,and_ one large picture : 
— LA aS room use on such varied subjects as sections and laid on cards { 
Pale BS ender and wep ea Nature Study, American Statesmen, with text referring to each ‘4 
the Pe repel Citizenship, World Geography, Vo- small picture. ; : 
hag cure cepre- [i cational Guidance, General Science When oe small peers is om 4 pinees on - eatoospenting mee 
- om 4 <. ” ita “wrth space, the work is turned over, and the large colored picture is shown 
— UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY Health and Hygiene, and Electricity. properly assembled. 
teaches Ogdca Ave., Dept. L-239, Chicago, lil. For rental rates, address as above. A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work in keeping with i 
progressive child training. 
* * In strong box with colored picture label. Size 9x12. Price, $0.60. 
a hurchill-Grindel Send for a copy of Catalog “A” which ee OS ee as well as 
result the many other interesting items of Bradley’s School Material. : 
For PRIMARY and 
Rote Song Books intermepiate Grates iB 
Used by thousands of teachers from coast to coast. 
There are7 books in this series, (No.1 to 7) each book complete in itself—the number representing MILTON B RA D LE Y CO M PANY (he 
4 different collection of songs, NOT a aaa of material. Catalog upon request. SPRING FIELD, MASS. ig 
ND ii isd isteainds ides 3Sc per copy. | Recreation Songs for Upper Grades.....50c per copy. Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta ie 
IN Wie comers coe Set? Se OS. | Senge the Cantey ond Eutigions Say Sikes Chicago: Thos. Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. heal 
tes Bi Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., PLATTEVILLE, WIS. THE LIFE OF THE BOX IS THE LIFE OF THE BUILDER—BRADLEY BOXES LAST LONGEST Ws 
D, ORE ae 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Best Entertainments 


or Thanks iving 
and Christmas 








Little Plays for Christmas. 
lhgues, plays and comedies. 












Eighteen new and original dia- 
Paper, 128 pages. 40 


Price, $0.4 








The Best Thanks- | 





Christmas in the 











| The Best Christmas 
| Book 


giving Book Schoolroom 
Fresh and bright Brand-new,  iolly 4 The material con- Here are twenty 
Christmas entertain. | tained in this book] five of the cleverest 
children’s entertain. | ais Gok we Ott is fresh and original, | Christmas plays and 
nents of every de-| rove & novelty and | A complete pre eram dialogues for chil 
scription. Paper 3 tent, Paper, 125 for everyone Pape ore n of all ages 
- m ! | 192 pages, Mustra: Paper, 106 pages 
128 pp. Price $0.40 | pp. Price....60.40 | ted. ’rice....60.40 | Price ............ $0.4 





Christmas Plays and ! 
Comedies 








GECLEY (ARDY COMPO 
cmc ase 


Merry Christmas 
Entertainments 
“Another book as 

good as The Best 
Christmas Book."’ 
Entirely new from 
cover se — Pa 
Sm r, illus 

— Fe ne $0.40 


New Posters to Color, Cut-Outs and Stand-Ups 





Courtesy Posters to 
Color 


12 new pictures 


8% x 11 inches, 








Good Citizenship 


tS Color 



































hae ™ Cee ype 
Up 


hs hor wel print- 
ed on white card- 
beard, 8 x 10 inch- 


showing what in es, made to stand 

proper in children’s ay up. Set age dog, 
- , . . : cat, rabbit, tiger, 

egg me uein ae, 
4 ttions fo f : : 

: “agg oe kK plete directions for 
~— _ pom. aga coloring and cutting 
7. EE 0.26 No.572. Price$0.26 
Storyland Posters to| Health Posters to] Safety First Posters | Good Citizenship | Simple Silhouettes 

Bulid Up Color to Color Posters to Color to Cut and Paste 
from favorite storie - a R, 7 ry —— 12 new pictures 12 new pictures,| 12 sheets, 8 x 10 
Mounting and col- |) . ting a ot | 5% x 11 inches, | 8% x 11° inches, | inches. Over 75 out- 
ored paper furni ish eq | lustre aa corre mphasizing the cor- | *tressing the traits | line drawings on the 
tv build up posters diet, cleanliness, | emphasizing th : rng eo F 

= : , that bear on char-| white side of black 
No. 581 p, $0.40 sleep and rest, out-| rect things to do to “sd Al alerssoe Sheustte pager, At 
. ote . acte -velopme silhoue 2 Tr. - 
ee } we Uo | oll Pn —_. - ). | avoid accidents. Di Directions a color- | tractive as de- 
No 580, - P orice | « ring No. 560, | rections for coloring. | ing. No, 563. Price | signs, to cut. No 
eenees 0.40 ' I’rice ........... $0.26 | No. 561. Ir. $0.25 $0.26 '570. Price....$0.26 
ALL SENT POSTPAID AT PRINTED PRICES 

Lists hundreds of books and other aids that make both teaching 
Send for New Catalog- —FREE and learning easier, Simply send your name and address and we 

will mali free and postpaid a copy of our new catalog 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Dept. 1-B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, Ill. 














training, 
Drawlet Pens, 


This card made in 
5 minutes bya now 
ice, without art 
using 








RAWLET PENS are a labor-saving device. 
Dipped in ink or opaque color, they are as 


easily handled as a pencil—yet they make bold, 


even, easily-seen words and numbers. Thousands ; 


of teachers are making their own signs and flash 
cards, because they can be done in a jiffy with 
Drawlets. 


Try Drawlet Pens at our expense! Send a 


postal card or note, giving your school, position 
and address so that we can send samples and the 
precise information to help you. Dept. NI-D, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Educational Notes 








The first public library of New- 
foundland, started by a gift of 5,000 
volumes from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, has been established at St. 
John’s, and is sending out boxes of 
books to the scattered population of 
| the province. 





Approximately 400,000 free text- 
books have been distributed by the | 
New Brunswick government school- | 
book department as a result of the | 
extension of the policy of free school- 
books to all the 72,101 pupils of 
Grades I to VIII in all the public 
schools of the province, according to 
an estimate by the King’s printer | 
and superintendent of the school- | 
book department. 


More than two thousand individ- 
ual psychological examinations are 
given annually by the Vocational 
Bureau of the Cincinnati schools, un- 
der direction of Miss M. Edith 
Campbell. Examinations are given 
for the purpose of granting scholar- 
ships, admitting to spécial classes, 
granting work certificates, and ad- 
justing home and community diffi- 
culties. The bureau staff numbers 
62 workers in all. 


Athletic training after school 
hours was given to more than 80,000 
elementary-school girls of New York 
City last year as part of the pro- 
gram of the Public Schools Athletic 
League, girls’ branch. Upward of 
25,000 elementary school children 
participated in park fetes held by 
the league. Among high-school girls 
field hockey was the most popular 
activity, and during the year 24 


Subnormal and backward children 
in special schools and classes main- 
tained by city school systems in- 
creased from 10,890 to 51,814 during 
13 years, 1914 to 1927, as shown by 
United States Bureau of Education 
| Bulletin, 1928, No. 5. The number 
of special classes in city schools for 
children of lower mentality has about 
doubled in 10 years. The large 
'growth in schools and in enrollment 
|does not indicate that feeble-minded- 
/ness is on the increase, but that bet- 
|ter provision is made for the care 
and instruction of such children. 


The International Institute of 
Educative Films, recently opened 
with much ceremony by the Italian 
government, is housed in the Villa 
Falconieri at Frascati near Rome. 
The Institute is the outcome of an 
offer made by Italy to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1927. 
Although it receives financial sup- 
port from the Italian government, it 
is administered by an international 
committee (called the Council of Ad- 
ministration) appointed by the 
League. Mussolini, in his presenta- 
| tion address, said the Institute would 
have for its purpose “the facilitating 
and the enhancing of cultural rela- 
tions between peoples through new 
methods that are particularly acces- 
sible to the intelligence of the 
greater part of mankind.” Besides 
Mussolini, other notables were pres- 
ent at the ceremony, including the 








hockey fields were used by 3,000 girls | 
who reported each week for practice. | 





King, Italian and League officials. 





The Villa Falconieri, built in 1548, | 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 

















20 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20¢ 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 


plete list of national and 
and an unusually large an 
lection of songs for Christmas. 


atriotic songs 
desirable col- 
There are 


also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’”’ which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or- 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 


Baa! Baa! Tack Sheep 

Battle Hvma of the Re- 
publi 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 

Comin’ Thro" the Rye 


Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
peck the Hall 

Di [Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With 
Farmer, The 

Farmyard, Te 


First Noel he 
Flow Gently, ~ Afton 
roubadour 


Gaily the 

Go Down, Mos ; 

God_ Be With * you Till 
We Meet Again 

Gee Sow ur Native 

Good Night (Round) 

Good Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 

Gymnastic Relief, A 

Hail to the Chief 

= = The Herald Angels 


{T Tara's Halls 
_—p Srhat Once Thro’ 
, Holy, Holy 
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n I Leave Thee 
Do 


In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jingle Bells 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World 

Juanita 
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Kee the Home Fires 
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ove's Old Sweet Song 
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March of Men of "Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 

Merrily, Merrily_ (Round) 
Michigan, 
hg Song, The 


My Michigaa 


My Bonnie 


My Faith Looks Up 4 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, M 
O Little 


God, to Thee 
‘own of Bet 
lehen 


2 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Biack Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian 


diers 


Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
— aR 
n 
Rocked in the. ‘Cradle of 


Burnivs 
(Round) 


Silent Night 
ie 
mon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [Th 
Star anne. 
Sweet and Low { 
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eet Chat 
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Orient Are ws Llow! 
Homeward F HM 
ou ad I Wee 
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While She herds 1 wwatebed 
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Work, for “the Night # 


Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 45 


need for your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN!, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif 
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STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, 
may proceed at a speed which 
best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any 
particular illustration as long as 
he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to 
obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides 
may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself 
will do. ? 


If a film attachment is used, 
even film which is available on 
many subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


[eer * 
* ; vs 


BA 


ote " 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


was once the property of the German 
Emperor, but was confiscated at the 
time of the World War. It was later 
offered as a residence to Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, who did not accept it. 


Decaying teeth, according to the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
are the most common defect of school 
children. About 95% of all pupils 
have trouble with their teeth. The 
| difficulty is due to changes that civil- 
ization has brought about in man’s 
diet. Certain substances essential 
for making sound teeth are lacking 











Industrial Pictures 


Enable every Td Aa 
one to visualize f ? 
the various 
steps in these 
important in- 
dustries. 






Every school, li- 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find | 
the entire collec- | 

tion of real assist- ry 


ance and interest, Sugar "Scone 


0 Cement 20 pictures for 50c 
Lj Coal 12 = , 35¢ 
(J Coffee 15 sa = 40c 
LJ Copper 24 2 “ — 60¢ 
L] Cotton 16 i - 35c 
L) Granite 8 ~ ne 25c¢ 
Linen 12 on “*  26¢ 
L) Lumbering 12 ” “ 25¢ 
L) Marble x = “  25¢ 
Paper 20 ma “ — 50e 
) Rubber 122 “ “ 26¢ 
L) Silk 14 -_ - 
{} Steel, available soon 
L} Sugar 15 “ “ — 40¢ 
L} Wool 15 “ “ — 40e 


At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 
teresting description. 

These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
great expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6x8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


x the sets you want, fill in the coupon and 

mail today. 

FREE—Dodson's valuable Reference-Index 

which lists almost 1,000 pictures on Birds, 

Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects, 

Fruits, Fish and Minerals. 

— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

O Send Picture series checked above. En- 
closed find $.................... in payment, 

0 Send your Valuable Reference-Index, 
which I understand is free. 











in our over-refined foods. Proper 
food, early filling of small cavities in 
which decay begins, regular use of 
| the toothbrush, extraction of old 
teeth, and frequent visits to the den- 
tist for cleaning and filling, are pre- 
scribed as essential to better teeth 


for school children. 


Physically handicapped children in 
Oakland, Calif., have educational 
training to meet their special needs. 
Richard E. Rutledge, director of re- 

| search and guidance, is in charge of 

special classes for semi-sighted, 
| crippled, deaf, dumb, and shut-in 
| children. There is a sight conser- 
| vation class for children with defec- 
tive eyesight; a visiting teacher for 
shut-ins and crippled children; three 
classes for totally deaf children; five 
part-time teachers for children with 
speech defects; twenty-eight classes 
for children in need of handwork, 
and five classes for mentally superior 
children. 


At least half the undergraduate 
men at the University of Chicago 





.Y.| are earning part or all of their way 


through school, and approximately 
'one-fourth of the women _ under- 


graduates are employees as well as | 
The student body—both 


students. 
undergraduate and graduate  stu- 
dents—earned over $300,000 in one 
recent year. More than a third 
of that sum was paid to students 
working for the university as wait- 
ers, clerks, library attendants, mes- 
sengers, etc. Extramural employ- 
ment of students ranged from the 
traditional jobs as  stenographers, 
tutors, salesmen, watchmen, labor- 
ers, ushers, chauffeurs, musicians, 
reporters and houseworkers to brick- 
layers, chimney sweeps, investiga- 
tors, lecturers, and professional ath- 
letes. There was one air-mail flyer. 


Charts in brilliant colors and 
models which can be operated by 
levers or switches are exhibited in 
the Government Museum of Econom- 
ics and Social Subjects, recently 
established in Diisseldorf, in the 
heart of the industrial region of 
Germany. The museum is intended 
to meet the everyday demands for 
knowledge of working men and 
women, and the fact that exhibits 
are portable adds to the flexibility of 
growth and to the use of the collec- 
tions. Exhibits are so placed and 
charts so colored that the facts pre- 
‘sented can be obtained almost at a 
|glance. In the department of trans- 
portation the development of speed 
from the sailing vessel to the air- 
| plane is illustrated by models of the 
Santa Maria, the Savannah, the 
| Great Western, the Mauretania, and 
the Bremen, which can be propelled 
at comparative speeds across a 
miniature Atlantic. 





To see how fine they are, clip 
the coupon. It brings you 


One Book on Approval 


HE cost of good new books has 
now been reduced to a figure 
lower than ever before—42¢ each! 
The Paper Books have combined 
the European idea of binding books 
in paper with the economies of the 
American book club plan. These 
economies permit even lower prices 
than are possible in Europe, and we 
pass them on to readers of Paper 
Books in the form of a big cash 
saving. 


How to obtain Paper Books 


Send us the coupon below. So that 
you may see for yourself how fine the 
Paper Books are, we send you your 
choice of “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” by Thornton Wilder, or “The 
Golden Wind,” the new autobiog- 
raphy just published by Paper 
Books, and we urge you to send for 
it. If you like this Paper Book, send 
us $5.00. Then, in addition to this 
free book, for a whole year you re- 
ceive a new and worth-while book 
every month. Twelve books for 
$5.00. Less than 42¢ each! 

Paper Books are exquisitely beau- 
tiful. They are sturdily made, con- 
veniently portable. The cover de- 
sign, end papers, and decorations 
were especially designed for The 
| Paper Books by Rockwell Kent, in- 
ternationally famous artist. The type 
pages are by Elmer Adler. 

The Paper Books are as strong as 
they are beautiful. They are printed 
on attractive antique finish paper 
with strong, durable reinforced 
covers. 





The books you receive will be both 
fiction and non-fiction, by both 
80 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Never Before 
a Book Club offer like this 


12 Books FoR *5 





L acini 


The Paper Books are all full length volumes but we 
have made them small enough to be conveniently 
carried in your pocket, 


American and European authors. 
They will be important books. And 
they will be of standard novel length. 

To assure the literary quality of 
the Paper Books, this distinguished 
group of editors will select a Paper 
Book each month from the most 
vivid and significant work being done 
today: Lincoln Colcord, Everett Dean 
Martin, Padraic Colum, Horace M. 
Kallen and Louis Untermeyer. 

The names of the Board of Editors 
are sufficient guarantee of the rare 
quality of the books to be included 
in this remarkable series. 

Yet the cost of the twelve Paper 
Books is only $5.00, a modest sum 
that leaves your book budget prac- 
tically untouched. This feature has 
appealed strongly to many readers. 

Only a short time ago the Paper 
Books were first announced. And 
already thousands of book lovers 
have greeted the Paper Books with 
enthusiasm. All who are interested 
in the cultural aspects of American 
life have seen in the Paper Books an 
idea of immense value to all who 
care for good books. 


Charles Boni 


BOOKS 


NEW YORK 





y PAPER BOOKS 


! Please send me, free 


| Name 








| | ee ‘ 


i Charles Boni, Publisher, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 

0) “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” by Thornton Wilder or 

y L) “The Golden Wind” 

Within 5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 for a paid-in-full subscrip- 
| tion for the Paper Books, or return the book. Send check with coupon if you prefer. 
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. 
($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 
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Study Current Events 


HEN the Pathfinder was started, 35 years ago, there was not a teacher in 

the land who would have understood the meaning of the term “current 

events” as applied to school work. Such a thing as studying the develop- 
ments of the day was unknown. The textbooks were regarded as gospel, and the 
whole world of knowledge was supposed to be confined within their covers. If the 
capital of a nation was changed, the teacher had to go on teaching the pupils the 
old capital until a new textbook was issued—and sometimes that was years. 


The Pathfinder is Your Best Means 


@ The Pathfinder has done yeoman service in converting the educators of the 
country away from this old-time dogma. Now a teacher who fails to keep pace 
with the affairs of the times is rated very low—though a few still manage to get 
by. The best way for a teacher to keep informed and to be prepared to answer 
the millions of questions that her pupils ask is to take the Pathfinder and read it 
every week of the year. This takes very little time, for everything in the Path- 
finder is skillfully condensed. 

@ But the Pathfinder is far more than a mere current events paper. It is a real 
magazine, covering every phase of human affairs. It is the most widely quoted 
publication in the world—for the reason that everything in it is to the point. 
Every page is immensely worth while—100 per cent interesting. 

Being published at the nation’s capital, the Pathfinder has sources of infor- 
mation not available in other places, If you and your pupils are not getting it 
every week you are missing something for which there is no substitute. The cost 
is so insignificant that no school need be without it. We ask you to give it a test. 


Only a Cent a Copy for School Clubs 


A dollar will pay for 5 cépies for 20 weeks, 10 copies for 10 weeks, 20 copies 
for 5 weeks, 25 copies for 4 weeks, 50 copies for 2 weeks or 100 copies for 1 week. 
Cash or credit. No school club orders for less than five copies or less than $1. 
For less than five copies the rate of two cents a copy a week applies. Sample 
copies (one week) will be supplied free for introductory purposes. 








SCHOOL CLUB ORDER BLANK 


Yearly subscriptions (52 issues) $1. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D.C. 
Pathfinder and Normal Instructor- Please send ............ copies of the 
Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. Pathfinder for ......... weeks, beginning 


The Pathfinder is represented in the with current issue. I understand these 
4 ’ 20) te Oe & AO papers will cost one cent a copy per 
Sa . ee eee week. (No order for less than $1.) Send 


Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Yearly subscriptions should be given FRIES OD wen coccvsee seoenees ee 
to any of their agents or sent direct EL contedienasestsveiaimesenesntacnscusseninninin 
to them. Oe Ta isiceneciinssengeuiet IDs sinsnsinces 




















Art Study Course Free 


to each school willing to earn 20x28 color painting and frame without cost 
ee , FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


PORTER-MOTTER MFG. CO., 
1222 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Without Charge send postpaid complete Art 
Study Course of 12 lesson texts and 12 6x8 color 
reproductions of famous paintings—To Be Ours Free. 
Also send in same package 100 8x10 Art Color 
Prints, which we will sell at 10c each to neigh- 
borhood patrons and remit proceeds ($10.00) 
within 30 days. As our reward for this service 
you will then send us for our school wall (without cost, all charges prepaid) one 
20x28 color painting and mitred frame, ready to join, our choice being made from 
the following four great paintings: [) Boyhood of Lincoln, [] Boyhood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, [} Constable's Cornfield, (~) Wendt’s Silence of Night. 











My reference is, Bank Town 
Teacher School 
Only Teachers may sign this offer 
Post Office State : eapmenstannn 
High © Consi'd 0 Grade | Rural () Enrollment... 

























Ten Wall Strips That Greatly 


Improve Penmanship 


Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student writing as a 
result of students having constantly before them the Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips. Just place these strips on the wall 
or blackboard where they can be seen at all times and you ll be amazed at 
the remarkable improvement in each student's writing. Besides 
ing aconstantreminder of the correct forms for each letter, these . 
cards alsoimprove the appearancc of your room. 


Large Letters Easily Seen From Any 
Part of the Room. Strips Come 
Ready to Piace on Wall. 


All 10 strips showing the entire alphabet i» 
capital and small letters, also figures from Oto 
% will be mailed prepaid to any teacher or school 
official at the low price of $1.25. Send check, 
money order or stamps : 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio, 
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A Schoolhouse in the 
| Far North 


The corner stone of the northern- 
most schoolhouse on the American | 
Continent has been laid at Barrow, 
Alaska. The building, including all 
the necessary equipment and sup- 
plies, cost $16,000, and is for native | 
Eskimo children. The corner stone, 
a solid truncated prism of concrete, 
was placed upon a firm foundation 
of blue glacier ice 18 inches below 
the surface of the sand, and above | 
high-water mark. Supplies for the 
school and 165 tons of building ma- 
terial were brought by the govern- 
ment ship Boxer on its annual visit | 
to Barrow. The chief of the Alaska | 
division of the bureau, officers of the 
S. S. Boxer, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and local friends, traders, and 
whalers at Barrow assisted in the 
ceremonies, in the presence of about 
200 Eskimos and a dozen white peo- 
ple. The corner stone was christ- 
ened with seal oil, poured by an old 
walrus hunter and whaler of the lo- 








THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


By Crara Murray 
Copiously illustrated throughout 
The first three books have all pictures in 


color. Colored pictures appear also in all 
the other books in the series. 


Four essentials have been carefully 
observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the Old Wide 
Awake Readers you ought to become 


acquainted with the New Wide 
Awake Readers. 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 
cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second 
Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 
cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 














cality. 








Scouts and Forests 


| The effect of Scouting upon for- 
estry and the effect of forestry upon 
| Scouting are both important, says 
'the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse University. More 
and more, Scouting revolves around | 
life in the forests and the things that 
have to do with trees; more than 
ever Scouts are paying attention to 
forest conservation. 

One of the great problems in 
| Scouting to-day is the location of 
camps in convenient forested areas 
sufficiently extensive to provide wide 
| range and variety of camping. The 
disappearance of the forest has be- 
come so general that there is more 
| Cieulty thai might be imagined in 
finding camp sites. Scouting is 
growing away from mass organiza- 
tion near the city and resolving itself 
into smaller units so that the indi- 
vidual boy may come in closer con- 
tact with his leaders and obtain iso- 
lation in the forest. 

Scouts are taught to protect trees. 
| This influence, exerted over nearly 
a million boys in America, is bound 
| to result in building up a strong | 
sentiment for forestry in the future. | 
It would be rare to find a Scout | 
troop that had not learned how to| 
plant a tree. Most troops have done | 
actual reforesting work. Scouts | 
know how to make fire without | 
matches, to build small camp fires | 
and to properly extinguish them; | 
they learn to prevent wherever pos- 
sible the mutilation of trees, build | 
trails and take care of themselves in 
the forest, all of which eventually | 
instills in the mind of each boy a} 
reverence and proper regard for this 
invaluable resource. 

Many Scouts are registered as 
forest guides. Scouts often co-op- 
erate with the state and federal 
Forest Service officers in putting out 
fires and carrying on public educa- 
tion in forestry. In the national 
forest, land is leased to Scouts who | 
desire to camp, and instructors from | 
the Forest Service give talks at 
troop meetings. In some places 
Scouts are appointed fire wardens. | 
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What a Hallowe’en CRAYOLA Makes 


Think of it! Just a sheet of manilla paper 
a box of CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, a pair of 
scissors, and the plainest school room is 
transformed into a riot of playful color! 
The children will welcome cutting out and 
coloring pumpkin faces, owls, bats, cats, and 
witches, and coloring them. It is so easy 
when you use the children’s favorite wax 
crayons...CRAYOLA, 

CRAYOLA is approved by Good House- 
keeping Magazine, Children, the Parents 
Magazine, and Child Life Magazine. 
What more could you 

Obtainable at drug and stationery stores and 
from your nearest school supply dealer. 
Every child should have his own box. See 
that you get CRAYOLA in the yellow and 


green box. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street - New York, N.Y. 


SE es 








Popular 
JUNIOR WAVE 





Save $15 on Cost 
We now offer this popular Junior Wave * 
15% below regular factory prices—-to 9% 
quaint schools with the real superiority of 
Giant play equipment. Most popular play 
unit now made. Safe, extra-sturdy, covere 
by famous Giant guarantee. You'll be su" 
prised at the low cost. Mail coupon for com 
plete descriptive matter and price list. 
Giant Manufacturing Co., Box 431_ 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, N. J. 
Giant Mfg. Co., Box 431, 
Council Bluffs, Ia., or Trenton, N. J. : 
Please send descriptive material and price 
list on your Junior Wave at special redu 
price. 
Name ....... 
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— Training for School 
Health Work 
7 Special training for school physi- 
cians and nurses is advocated by Dr. 
J. M. Andress, editor of a depart- 
ment of school health in Hygeia, the 
health magazine of the American 
Medical Association. 
le After the usual course in a medi- 
all me | fd pal we, “a cal school, the physician is prepared 
view Books 1 in preparing for exami- | for the cure of disease, but he has 
—— OF, ae training in psychology and the 
, nations will have happy endings. _mental hygiene of children and is 
R quite unfamiliar with the machinery 
Warp’ Ss eview Books and purposes of the modern school. 
contain actual questions, selected from past The nurse just raduated fr | y 
official examinations, with complete answers. : J g . om | A LOW EA —. S. rm i 
: ht ikea” ahd the nature of-anwwers seasged, | the hospital is even more crippled in € E =< cnoo 
le Convenien arranged and systematizec ive | ; , = . 
ge WE, ER her preparation for school work than ALLOWE’EN—with its spooks and and many drugstores. But be sure to 
Gorsed by educators and used in schools of ali | 18 o ee She 4 — ghosts and witches! Hallowe’en _ send this coupon now for the plans for 
— anatomy, physiology, an side with its black catsandflying batsand decorating yo hool Re 
RDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AN : - - S7Om cencererm, Se 
- eth GRADE EXAMINATIONS — nursing, but when she enters school golden pumpkin faces! The children ber they are free! And why not the 
~~ ~Asriculture ~Beoerapny rege work she is expected to lay out a are counting the days till it comes! Hallowe’en, Harvest and Thanksgiv- 
“Ehit Government =o 3. Risto ry =heading health education program, to teach Dennison, headquarters always for ing number of the Party Magazine 
simi a ns idee children individually and to visit mens aa ane seo has —— at the same time—it’s only 25 cents, 
{ TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS parents in their homes and give them Se eee seamen 
er eee” ee. instruction. ~ — e 
“Artnmetic = —Geography — — Physical Geography sand . how to make favors and novelties, * 
Seyret Risto, =ferchotes Dr. Andress anticipates that in| games to play—things the children ~~ ot/ (UM W1))-- 
— —Composition —Music Theory of Teaching | the near future specific courses in will find it fun to do. Just the clever Denatson’e, Dept. 24-K, Feaminghem, Mest. 
The yg yo Fe = school Service will be offered to both ideas you’ll want—and they are free! Please send me Sree, plans for deco- 
quantity prices below: | physicians and nurses. A summer Just S the Contes rating the Schoolroom for Hallowe'en 
, SPECIAL CLUB RATES, PosTPAID | course is now offered at the Hyannis fees Smt ae bye Dennen 
patch. 25 oF more, 0c cach, 50 or more, | State Normal School in Massa- be pe P bn Fo se ae he 4 Street or R. FD. sina 
, 3 . , 
10 Days’ Free Trial chusetts. ideas for Harvest and Hallowe’en — or a eae mee ~ 
@ are sure se sw lease you—so sure ~~. S — o ge e rar agazine allowe’en 
“that we, will tet ‘yea bave them on fai. Indi- . : ’ ary mowed esgmeege bo — Seuasbesd enclose - aes check here 
\. e. walsh foe and ms tenctads al | For twenty years a leading life in- ee eee ree > J iy not et ue include nome of thonefamone Dennison 
we will gladly y vetens your money ° h b new games and stunts. 
surance company as een carrying The Party Magazine and Dennison’s .. a. Crepe Pater Costumes aaa» Table Decorations 
~ Children’ s Parties aaa Crepe Paper Flowers 


ete Money Mabing Parties 


on a program of health education - 
P Holiday goods—crepe paper, decora- “-""Soaitag Wan Craft 
_ Decorating Halls & Booths - The Party Book (31.00) 


Sf WA R p 4 a 3) L 5 H N G < 0. which, although initiated = behalf tions, all kinds of novelties— are on cain Complete Home Coursein Crepe Paper Flower M abing $2.00 


MI INOEN,NEBR. of the company’s policyholders, has sale at stationers, department stores .LComplete Course in Schoo! Crafts and Projects $2.00 
had far-reaching results, proving it- 


self one of the most fruitful experi- USE DEN NISON'’S PARTY GOODS 
nd COOPERATIVE TESTS | ments ever conducted in the health 


..Weaving with Rope 
Crepe Pager Curtains (Free) 








¢ 











= ‘U.S. History Test A, 8th gr. and H. S..........50¢ per 25 promotion field. Starting with an 
"U.S. History and Civics Test B, 8th gr. "CH. s. $1.00 per 25 . : 
jax ‘Geography Test for 7th oF 8th Gr.-+++-+--.- ++. $1.00per25 | attack on tuberculosis, the disease 
ing Test for 8t Oth Qr..ceescrseessees $1.00 25 s ; 
ei ‘language Test for 8th or 9th gr...........ccc+: joe per as | that was taking the heaviest toll of 
nts SAFETY TEST for grades 6 to 9..............4 $1.00 per 25 


P 9 a. 
ne. Answer sheet included with all tests marked with *. lives, the company 8 Welfare Divi- 
An order for 25 may be a mixed order or it may be all of | gion has published altogether more 
4 oe kind. No orders accepted for less than 25. 
- SPECIAL. Cooperative Schoo! Bulletin for 10 issues than one hundred health pamphlets, 


ind 25 tests, straight order or mixed, for only $2.00, . ; i 
~ COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN, | /#5 immensely extended its nursing 
Lock Box 47, AUBURN, IND. | service, has co-operated in public 


campaigns, conducted demonstra- 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—a_ OOOO: — 
tions, and furthered the movement 


TE ACH WITH to improve the health of school and 


pre-school children. All this, with 


at 
_ MOTION PICTU RES significant graphs and illustrations, 
a 











is told in “Adventuring for Health,” 
a booklet just published by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 





is ideal for our use” 
say thousands of teachers 


The teacher of today is getting re- 
sults with motion pictures. Educa- 
tional films are giving life and 

















meaning to classroom work. They om 
stimulate interest, hold attention, | It is not usual for catalogues to) mais ’ ’ 
end inepive better work. ‘be works of art, but those issued by Emancipation from routine drudg- . quick, neat, and error-proof. Use 


ery, more time free for real edu- ordinary paper. 
cational work—these are Ditto’s 
gifts to teachers in many thou- 
sands of schools. 


The choice of a projector is all im- P. P. Caproni & Brother of Boston, 
portant, It must produce a clear, | makers of sculpture reproductions, 
fickerless picture and combine | are so in more than one sense. | 
safety with dependable operation. {| Moreover, these books, filled as they 
The Acme Projector sets these stan- | are with illustrations that show in 
dards in performance. minutest detail the works of master 


You can see how useful Ditto 
will be to you in preparing test 
questions, lesson sheets, drawings, 
Ditto copies anything typed, any- maps, diagrams, home assignments. 





J Send for the free booklet explain- sculptors, ancient and modern, are thing written with pen and ink If several colors are useful, Ditto 
ing costs and operation. It describes /valuable for reference purposes. or pencil, anything drawn in ink copies them all at once. You 
school films and programs. Free The Caproni plaster casts, most or by pencil—without stencil, have less blackboard work, and 
demonstration on request. Mail faithfully executed, are found in type, or carbon. It is simple, save time and effort. 
coupon today. a —— a pr 

ronze, marble, and cas el. 
~~ ACME DIVISION ductions also are made by this com-| DITTO INCORPORATED, 
‘aar International Projector Corporation pany. The “Catalogue of Caproni aimee tes 


ered 9 , Casts” is given with each purchase | 
L- Geld Street New York City of a piece of sculpture, although it 
is regularly priced at $1.00. The 


How Ditto will make your work 
easier is clearly described in an 


Asa 1] teacher, [) school official, | am inter- interesting booklet. We will glad- 











<. 1. | [fd in motion pictures for the school. “Catalogue of Plaster Reproductions ly send youa copy. Write us for 
_- Piease send me booklet H-10. —Subjects for Art Schools” sells it today—no obligation, 
Nome. for $2.00. For a leaflet telling “How 
price ae ee Some Schools Have Secured Caproni 
Juced Address 


weseeeee ----~- | Statuary” address P. P. Caproni & 
— «ee Grate |Brother, Inc., 1914-1920 Washing- 


—) ————— ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


October 1929 


Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


400 Games [Rb plAvcROUND 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 


dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 


and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
tions. 320 pages Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Nermal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. 8S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
446 pages. Full 

cloth covers. Price $1.50 
postpaid. With Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 yr., $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.20. 


How to Teach Spelling 


—™ A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
8S. Breed, Associate Professor 














of Education, University of 


HOW Tu Chicago. Tells how to select 
TEACH SPELLING and grade a spelling vocab- 
eit ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 

each word to the pupils; 


how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20 scientific investiga- 
= ™ tions. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Present-Day Standards ;; OR. 





In this book, the author 

ee explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 

presents definite standards 

PRESENT DAY by which teachers can eval- 
STANDARDS uate every feature of their 

FOR TEACHING work. The standards given 
hapa are amply illustrated by con- 


crete examples to make them 
® of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 

plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 

Price $1.25, postpaid. With 

Normal Instructor - Primary 
With Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.00. 


Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 
. THE $2000 PRIZE 
Pedagogical Pep 50k orrcans 
The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teaching 
of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself. 
384 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
— The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For ®OOX?! 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor-P rimary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price of 
each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.80. Either with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 1746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading; Hyziene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Misce!laneous. 820 paces. 
Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80, 


























POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 

















——J[USE THIS BLANK 


ee eee ee 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 14. Use Order Blank Below. 


Instructor Plan Books 


seasonable teaching plans 
for carrying them out) 


guage, Nature Study, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 


the branches represented. 


laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections, 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. ; “ 

$3.60 postpaid. With —— 
year, $4.90. J 


Price, set of 3 vol comp 
Plans, 1 





Normal Instructor-Primary 
$3.90, 


Pathfinder, 1 year, 








. 











| PRIMARY PLANS 


and 








The 


book 





The 





1 year, $4.90. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
(with an abundance of material 
classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 








) 


J 


- 
INSTRUCTOR 
PIAN BO)KS 


VOLUME 


Biography, 


Not only 











With The 





a 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
is arranged 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, ' I 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 
hundreds of artistic 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


in ten sections—each devoted to a 


Na- 
Reading; Seatwork 


ete.); Projects; Plans; 


illustrations not only serve their 





See Page 52 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever published. Contains 
a large and choice collection of recitations, 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for different grades, appro- 
piate to the various holidays, birthdays and 
other special occasions occurring during the 


school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A genuine help to 
those who teach number work or arithmetic 
in the elementary grades. The first part 
treats of special difficulties of both pupil and 
teacher and the most modern and successful 
methods of solving these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals with general con- 
siderations in the teaching of arithmetic 
in the eight grades. 128 pages. Full cloth 
covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully | -« rfl 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount — — 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Question Box; 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 
“Quizdex” which consists of many helpful 


Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; 
Each issue contains a 


questions on the topics covered in that issue. 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


when orderin 


F. A. Owen 


Place cross (X) 
in one t 


Pathfinder and other teaching helps 
in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


() Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. 
{) Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. 
() Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 





—s 





Digest of 


Recreation 











With Normal In- 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The 


PAY NOV.15| _ 


Price $2.00. 
Price $1.00. 
Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 


() Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 

|] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 

L] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

|} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

[} Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

[ } The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 
] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional 
| How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional 

(] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 

additional 
] Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional 


This order totals $ 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


(] How I Did It, 80 cents additional 

{J Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 80 cts. add’! 
{.] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
(_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
(_} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
[_) Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
[]} Health Poster Patterns, 66 cents additional 
[] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
[_] School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
[] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 
[] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book il, 50 cts. add’! 


wistelh {Q I am enclosing herewith. 


() I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 


Name... 


Street or R. F. D............ 


Pr. @ 


NOTE: For gubsc to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to count No atetene 
ce! to Canada, Oo, and Central and 
Pathfinder fo'any point outside of the United States and Ponssasione, add mines 









3 Volumes 
672 Pages 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
is necessary. The experi- 
ments cover Heat, Dissolv- 
ing and Evaporation, Dis- 
tillation, Fermentation, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, Crystals, 
The Candle, Properties of 
Matter, Forms of Matter, 
The Air, The Earth’s Crust, 
Cement and Concrete, Soils, 








The Weather, Astronomy, Gravity, Simple 
Machines. 88 illustrations. 256 pages. Fyjj 
cloth covers. $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Wig 


Normal Instructer-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.29, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20, 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 
Instructor Poster Patterns }0°K 


Each of these books con- —————— 
tains patterns for making } 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 654 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each STER 
book are of Mother Goose 


cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal 7 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 

$2.65. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which , 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 





characters; others deal TERNS 
with children, their pets, © ete 
and their play. No pat- 

terns alike in the two 

books. Heavy paper cov- | 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 By | 


Instructor- 





























day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 


1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys O05 
Each of these two books 


contains 380 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 
Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 


me ee 


i 





Animals, Birds, ete., and dj 
eight for Little Citizens . 
a ? ' 

00 contains nine ; 
patterns for See Saw e) n led 


Jointed Toys, twenty for Y°¢ 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys " Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covess. 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, i yea? 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal gr 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Wit 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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October 1 929 


Throw it away 
if you wish 


—— with just a little ingenu- 
wy ucould easily mend it with 
age’s Glue at very little cost 
and restore it to ses + sa and 
beauty. After all, maybe it’s a 
shame to throw it away. Le- 
Page’s is woman’s handiest 
household tool. Nothing can 
replace it. Mends wood, ‘lea- 
ther, cloth, paper, plaster 
—everything! Nothing to 
mix, heat or moisten. Just 
use when you choose. Al- 
ways ready. Costs little. 
Saves many dollars. 
Put it on your shop- 
ping list. Keep it in 
your medicine cabi- 
net. When anything 
breaks, always 
mend it today. 






















WHY WE CELEBRATE 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie Woods 
CONTENTS 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January Ist. 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing- 
ton'’s Birthday. ALL FOOL’S DAY WIS- 
DOM—For April Ist. BETTER WALK- 
ING—-For May Day. HEAT WAVES—For 
Mid-Summer. THE DRUID OAK-—For 
Hallowe'en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 

—For December 25th. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS 


AND OTHER PLAYS 
By neat Marie Dix 


NTENTS 
A LEGEND oF ST. 
acle Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL OF 
WAYLAND’S WELL. A May-day Game 
of Merry England. THE PRINCESS DAY- 
SHINE. A Maerchen of High Germany. 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 
2 Vols., each containing one-act plays for 
classroom use in Grammar Schools and 

Junior High Schools. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 
Send for New Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. New York City 








NICHOLAS. A Mir- 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


and Problems. By M. K. Ashby. 
Cloth. 288pp. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 

EFFICIENT Stupy Habits. By Maude 


B. Muse, R.N., A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Cloth. 110pp. $1.00 
net. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia. 

TEACHING AND LEARNING THE COMMON 
BRANCHES. By C. C. Schmidt, Pro- 
fessor of Methods and School Admin- 
istration and Superintendent of the 
University High School, University 
of North Dakota. Cloth. 436pp. 
$2.25. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

THE SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY SuUB- 
JECTS. By William H. Burton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education in the 
University of Chicago, and others. 
Cloth. 729pp. $2.40. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

STAY-AT-HOME Birps AND THEIR TRAV- 
ELING FRIENDS. By Mae Norton 
Morris. Illustrated. Cloth. 160pp. 
$1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

STRANGE BIRDS AT THE ZOO. By Julia 
T. E. Stoddart, Author of “Our 
Friends at the Zoo.” Illustrated by 
Margaret S. Johnson. Cloth. 169pp. 
$1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

THE ADOLESCENT: HIS CONFLICTS AND 
Escapes. By Sidney I. Schwab, M.D., 
Professor of Neurology, and Borden 
S. Veeder, M.D., Professor of Clin- 
ical Pediatrics, Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School, St. Louis. Cloth. 
370pp. $3.00. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

PRACTICAL AND LITERARY ENGLISH. By 
George M. Jones and Arthur Yates. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. $1.90. 

Dutton and Company, Inc., 
New York. 

FORMING CoRRECT LANGUAGE HABITs. 
A Foundation for Any Language 
Series. By J. K. Ellwood, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, 
Illinois, and Philipsburg, Montana; 
Professor of Mathematics and Edu- 
cation, Shurtleff College; for many 
years a District Principal of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Manual: Cloth, 173pp., $1.00; 
Pad I: 50pp., 25c; Pad IT: 54pp., 25c; 
Pad III: 56pp., 25c. Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 27 Beach Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

PIONEER HEROES. By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden, Author of “Indian Heroes,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 314pp. $2.00. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

THE Music Hour IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND First GRADE. By Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, formerly Director of the 
Department of Public School Music, 
Northwestern University; W. Otto 
Miessner, Director of Public School 
Music, Chicago Musical College; 
Edward Bailey Birge, Professor of 
Public School Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Mabel E. Bray, Director of the 
Department of Music, State Teach- 
ers College at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 216pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN’ READER. 
From “When We Were Very Young,” 
“Now We Are Six,” “Winnie-the- 
Pooh,” “The House at Pooh Corner.” 
By A. A. Milne. Illustrated. Cloth. 
184pp. $1.25. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

PLAYS, POEMS AND Prose. An Anthol- 
ogy Produced by Students in the 
Hamtramck Public Schools. Paper. 
36pp. Board of Education, Ham- 
tramck, Mich. 

(Continued on next page) 
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t costs you 
gum 2° thing to 


= JOIN 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
—and now you get 


Your First Book 
FREE! 


GREAT many people (we 
know) have been on the 
verge of joining the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This special offer 
is made, frankly, to overcome this pro- 
crastination by making it worth while 
for you not to delay longer. We sug- 
gest simply that you get full informa- 
tion at once about what the Book-of-the- 
Month Club does for you, and then de- 
cide once for all whether you want to 
join. The mere fact that more than 
100,000 judicious book-readers already 
belong to the organization—that they 
represent the elite of the land in every 
profession and every walk of life—that 
not a single one was induced to join by 





Six distinguished foreign 
authors now serve as an 
International Advisory 
Committee for the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. The 
function the individuals in 
this foreign group perform 
is to keep our judges ad- 
vised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, 
each in his own country. 
The Committee consists of : 


FOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 


Andre Maurois 


ras FOR GERMANY and 
a salesman or by personal solicitation AUSTRIA: 

of any kind, but did so after simply Thomas Mann 
reading the facts about what the Club and 


does for book-readers—all these are in- Arthur Schnitsler 


dications that it is worth your while at FOR SCANDINAVIA: 










least to get these facts as quickly as Sigrid Undset 

possible, and then (if you want to) join 

and get your first book free. You as- 

sume no obligation in sending the cou- 

pon below for full information. 

Henry Seidel Canby Hyrweed — = od Wikgn, p Ale 
Chairman Broun Canfield 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


43-10 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name.... 


Address 









City.. State......... 
Books shipped to Canadian members re through Book -of - the- Month Clab( Canada) Limited 
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WANT A 
‘GOVERNMENT 
at) : eg 


$1260 to 
_ $3300 Year 


Men—Women 


18 to 50 
PICK YOUR JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 






Railway I 


mtal Clerks get $1,900 the wot year, be- 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each month 
$78.00 each pay day Their pay is quickly mn 
creased, the maximum is $2,700 a year. $112.50 
each pay day. 
TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 
Railway Postal Clerks, and all Government em 
ployees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days 
(about 1S days) They travel consfantly and see 


the country 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year to $2 
100 and $2,300 They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation City residence is unnecessary 

GOVERNMENT CLERK—FILE CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 to 50) 

Salary $1,260 to $2,500 a year Pleasant cler 
ical work in the various government departments at 
Washington, D. C., and other cities throughout the 
county 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today——now, at once 

DO IT NOW-this investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in your getting a Govern 


Franklin Institute, ou. B243, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me, free of charge (1) a full description 
of the position cliecke a be w; (2). Free Copy of 32 


page book, He to Ge a l S. Government Job'’; 
(3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now ob- 
tainable; (4) Tell me how to get the position I have 
checked 


Raliway Postal Clerk 
Postoffice Clerk 
[} City Mall Carrier 
[] Rural Mail Carrie: 
[] Generali Clerk——File Ce k 
[] Prohibition Agent 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2590) 
($2300-$2800) 





Name 
Address 
Uae This Coupon Before You Mistay It 
"ams LARN XMAS MONEY 


yy Wcadtent mers 305: nd me peers og _ settee 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36-N.1.P. Brochipa. N.Y, 


476 Bird Pictures 


« InBeautiful 
Colors 


Exact Repro- 
ductions from 
Nature. 
Size 7x9 inches 


Suitable for mounting 
or framing 








Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
this set. Buy a 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 
you have the com- 
plete set, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—-some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an extra-fine 
selection) also valuable Reference- 
Index described below. Use the 


coupon. 

FRE Dodson’s valuable Ref- 
erence-Index lists al- 

most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 

mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, 

Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and 

Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. 








Blue Jay 


America’s 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


Cj Please send me your 33 selected bird pic- 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 


(C] Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. 


Address 
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THE Macic Vase. A Pageant of the 
History of Pottery. Created by the 
Art Department, assisted by Liter- 
ature, Auditorium, Music, and Health 
Departments, Kosciuszko School, 
Hamtramck, Mich. Illustrated. Pa- 
per. 16pp. 25c. Board of Educa- 
cation, Hamtramck, Mich. 

FABRICS AND FASHIONS. An Original 
Pageant. By Edys Somers and Kath- 
leen Hansen, Teachers of Literature, 
Whitney School, Hamtramck, Mich. 


October 1929 











Illustrated. Paper. 16pp. 25c. 
Board of Education, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

PusLic EpuCcATION IN HAMTRAMCK. 
Annual Report of the Hamtramck 
Public Schools, 1928-1929. Illustra- 
ted. Paper. 76pp. Board of Edu- 
cation, Hamtramck, Mich. 

FORMING CorRECT LANGUAGE HABITS. | 


By J. K. Ellwood, formerly Superin- | 
tendent of Schools, Madison, Illinois, 
and Philipsburg, Montana. Teachers’ 
Manual, $1.00; Pad I, Pad II, Pad | 
III, each 20c. Meador Publishing Co., 
27 Beach St., Boston. 

THE LEGEND OF THE FRANCS-TIREURS 
OF DINANT. By Dom Norbert Nieuw- 
land, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Mared- 
sous, and Maurice Tschoffen, Crown 
Prosecutor at Dinant. Translated by 
E. Louisa Thompson, Cambridge 
Teacher’s Diploma, Hon. I. 92pp. 
Paper. Printed by J. Duculot, Edi- 
tor, Gembloux, Belgium. 

PLAYS IN PAPER COVERS. 
Standard Library Edition. Many 
illustrated. Each, 75c.: Daisy Mayme, 
by George Kelly, 193pp.; The Adding 
Machine, by Elmer L. Rice, 143pp.; 
Broadway, by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott, 131pp.; Coquette, by 
George Abbott and Ann Preston 
Bridges, 95pp.; The High Road, by 
Frederick Lonsdale, 74pp.; On Ap- 
proval, by Frederick Lonsdale, 69pp.; 
Polly Preferred, by Guy Bolton; 
108pp.; Gypsy Fires, by Allan Davis, 
105pp.; Crooked Money, by Myles Mc- 
Carthy, 102pp.; Dumb as a Fox, by 
Edward Childs Carpenter, 121pp.; 
Listening In, by Carlyle Moore, 104pp. 

50-Cent Paper Editions: The Play 
of St. George, by Thomas Hardy, 
with modernized version by Roger S. 
Loomis, 36pp.; Little Black Sambo, a 
play in three scenes for pre-school 
children, by Hazel Sharrard Kauf- 
man, 2lpp.; Cohen on the Radio, 
twenty sketches written and com- 
piled by Joe Hayman, 60pp.; The 
Human Pillar, a drama in one act, by 


— 


French’s 


Kido Okamoto, translated from the | 


Japanese by Zoe Kincaid and Hanso 
Tarao, 27pp. 

30-Cent Paper Editions: The Wom- 
en-Folks, a comedy in one act, by 
John Kirkpatrick, 35pp.; Fast Colors, 
a mystery in three acts, by Marie 
Doran, 85pp.; How Perfectly Absurd! 
a comedy in one act, by J. Hartley 
Manners, 17pp.; The Woodpile, by 
Morton Mix, 17pp. Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 

FrRoM THEN TILL Now. Stories of the 
Growth of Friendliness. By Julia 
Augusta Schwartz. Illustrated with 
photographs of engravings and with 
drawings by H. Boylston Dummer 
and others. Cloth. 316pp. $1.20. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

How StupENts ARE WORKING THEIR 


Way THROUGH ScHOOL. Compiled 
by Augusta .B. Dorough. Cloth. 
133pp. $1.00. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

——__—_ 


Congress has authorized the Bu- 
reau of Education to make a studv 
of the organization, administration, 
financing, and work of secondary 
schools and their articulation with 
elementary and higher education. 
The survey will cost approximately 
$225,000, of which $50,000 will be 
available during the fiscal year 19380, 
according to “School Life,” a publi- 
cation of the bureau. The survey 
will be parallel to the survey of land- 





grant colleges now in progress. 


A New 


Aid for 


rimary Teachers 


320 large pages (73x10: 


inches) filled 


with the things that make school work 


fascinating 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 


Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 
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to children 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 


material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 


entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 


Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until November 15th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 
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Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 3 


ORDER THIS COMBINATION 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


60 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 Both Only 


]_ panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 


$4.90 Blank 


Date 192... 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross p24 
in one of 
gauerge s right 


ne [_] Please send PRIMARY 


~ ee send PRIMARY 


PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 


my address given below. Price $3.60. 


PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 


my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, a 
your special combination price of $4.90. 
Place cross ( raleSno yobs squares C) I am enclosing payment herewith. 
3 payment ~] I agree to pay not later than November 15, 1929. 


Ss wes 
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I I  isheshisithchnsssotitieabdisthsicianiabiaciebeasacsendiedl : 


Street or R. F. D. 
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October 1929 


NNOUNCING a New Educational Proj- 
A’ ect for Intermediate Grades. 


“The Origin of Soap Materials” is 
the title of a new project prepared un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Bonser of 
Columbia University. It consists of 
two handsomely engraved maps—each 
reproducing one of the world’s hemi- 
spheres. The maps are in full color, 
printed upon an unusually fine grade 
of heavy paper, with metal-bound 
edges. They are large enough to be 
read from a considerable distance 
when hung on the schoolroom walls 
and are decorative enough for perma- 
nent display. The many sources of 
raw materials used in soap manufac- 
ture are indicated in their proper posi- 
tions on the two maps. A booklet of 
instructions and index and identifica- 
tion numbers are provided with the 
project. 

Teachers of geography and history 
will find this project an interesting 
variation in class routine. The entire 
project will be mailed upon receipt of 
48 cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and handling. 


Have you tried Soap Sculpture in recreational 
periods? If not, we shall be glad to send you free 
vetterns and bulletins on this interesting subject. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept.32-J, Cincinnati, 0. 
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IF YOU TEACH 
PAPER CUTTING 


Use Susan Lowe’s 
Schoolroom Silhouettes 


This set contains silhouettes of Trees, Landscapes, 
Vegetables, Flowers and Fruit, Birds, Domestic 
Animals, Lettering, Posters and Book Covers. 
Fine for your cutting lessons. Each plate is self 
teaching. The plate on lettering is large—12x18 
inches—and simple to cut. 12 plates, size 9x12 
inches in envelope cover. Price 60 cents Postpaid. 


Send for catalog ‘‘Creative Ideas.’’ 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
Dept.N, 736 West 173rd St., New York City. 




















Start the NEW TERM 


. 
with a Class Room Band 
No Study—No Practice—Play AT ONCE 
Song-O-Phone band instruments; en- 
dorsed by Boards of Education—Supervis- 
ors of —, Superintendents of Schools. 
The Song-O-Phone is extensively used by 
& egptore throughout the country for children's 
bands. Ithas won hearty approval because of 
combining “oduention al qualities with amuse- 
ment, in accordance with the most modern 
principles of teaching. 
Song-O- ne is well made and 
for Kinder on Be gpitdren or High School 
Boys and Girls. tasy to play, simply by 
humminga tune 
Send to-day for erent and make your se- 
veate on. 20 diffe vy" and instruments to 
se from, 70c to $3.25 eac 


The SONOPHONE CO.. Dept.N, 548 Write Ave., Brooklye, N. Y. 
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We can supply Literal (75¢ each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text($1.60 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each )of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
iso translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
sso supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Student's French, Ge »rman, Italian, and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.26; Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.CITY 


WRITE SONG POEMS 


(or Melodies) Have “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issve. 








What portion of the population of |; 


the United States is living in cities of 
more than one hundred thousand peo- 
ple?—Maine. 


Based on latest population esti- 


mates, approximately twenty-seven 
per cent of the people of the United 
States are living in cities of more 
than one hundred thousand people. 

For what were the people known as 
Struldbrugs noted?—Indiana. 

These were a mythical people 
mentioned in “Gulliver’s Travels” 
by Jonathan Swift. The Struld- 
brugs were a miserable race of men 
without hope or desire for life but 
who were condemned to continue 
living on earth. 

How long did it take the “Round the 
World” aviators to go around the 
world in 1924?—Iowa. 

The actual flying time was 351 
hours and 11 minutes. However, 
five months and twenty-two days 
were actually occupied in making 
the trip, on account of numerous 
stops of varying lengths, sometimes 
for several days. 

Who is author of the following quo- 
tation and from what is it taken? “We 
cannot all be scientists or explorers, 
but we can at least learn to lend an 
answering intelligent welcome to those 
little faces that smile at us from among 


the grass and withered leaves.”—New 
Jersey. 


This quotation is from “High- 
ways and Byways” by Hamilton 
Gibson. 

When and where was the first state 
normal school started in America?— 
Iowa. 

America’s first state normal was 
started in the town hall of Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, July 3, 1839. 
Records show that there were only 
three students when the school 
started. The first normal school 
building was constructed at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, and was ded- 
icated by Horace Mann in 1846. 

How much money is spent in Europe 
each year by American tourists?— 
New York. 

The amount of money spent by 
American tourists in Europe each 
year has increased rapidly since the 
World War. While it is impossible 
to determine the exact amount, 
careful estimates show that it is 
considerably more than half a bil- 
lion dollars annually. It is suffi- 
cient to have a decidedly favorable 
influence on the economic affairs of 
the various European countries. 

Can anyone in the United States get 
a patent on an article, provided no one 
else has secured a patent on that arti- 
cle?—Nebraska. 

Before securing a United States 
patent the applicant must give sat- 
isfactory proof of being the orig- 


inator of the idea involved or be| 


rightfully in possession with full 
rights to have the patent issued in 
his name. This plan is a safeguard 
to the originators of ideas and gives 


On account of limited | 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Poster of Poets’ 
pictures with your 
order for this volume of 





Actual size of Posier 22 x 32 inches 


Well Known 
Educators 


all over the country 
have again and again 
expressed admiration 
for ‘£101 Famous 
Poems.” For example, 
H. G. Paul, Dept. of 
English, University of 
Illinois says, ““The ‘101 
Famous Poems’ has 
made a unique and a 
widespread appeal.The 
poems here included 
have been selected 
with care and judg- 
ment. Itisan extremely 
handy and _ valuable 
collection.” 


ERE isa book that is 

known and loved by 
teachers all over America— 
a book that has also been an 
inspiration to thousands of 
school children of all ages— 
a book that you simply must 
have! And yet one whose 
cost is very moderate! 


The name of this book is “101 Famous 
Poems.”’ Nowhere is there another volume quite 
like it. Just think! Here between two covers is 
an anthology of the finest poems in the English 
language from the time of Shakespeare to the 
present day. Among the poets represented are 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Kipling, Tennyson, Longfellow, Walt Whitman, 
and Carl Sandburg. And it has been truly said 
that anyone who really knows the classics 
contained in this one volume has a background . 
of culture worthy of respect in any circle. The 


Prices Moderate CABLE 


Midget 
CLOTH BINDING costs only $1.00. This edition Upright 
comes in dark blue binding stamped in gold. Makes a very 
durable and practical book for library, school and general use. 


KRAFT LEATHER (Popular Edition) priced at 
$1.50. This comes in rich, durable kraft leather binding, 
embossed gold stamped. Printed on special tinted paper. 
Packed in individual box. 


GENUINE LEATHER at $2.50. To those who want 
a de luxe edition, we offer “101 Famous Poems” in genuine 
limp leather binding, in soft green or natural leather color. 
Gold stamped. Packed in handsome gift box. 


—and with your order for a copy of any one of these three 
editions, we offer you FREE a poster containing individual 
pictures of all the poets represented in the anthology. This 
poster is suitable for framing and can be used in all sorts of 
ways to dramatize your class work ih English. (With the 
poster, also free, comes an Index to the Poets.) 





You can see over the 
topof the Cable Midget 
Piano without the 
slightest difficulty. Yet 
how durable it is! And 
in tone, quality, vol- 
ume comparable with 
the finest standard up- 
rights! Let us send you 
interesting literature 
and our special offer to 
schools and teachers. 
Just check the coupon. 


We also call your attention to the paper-cover edition of 
“101 Famous Poems,” especially prepared for school children, 
which sells for only 25 cents. Every pupil in your room should 
have a copy and ye shall be pleased to fill a quantity order 
at the same time we mail your personal copy. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Book Division 1216 Cable Building, Chicago . 4M 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Simply fill out coupon and 
mail to us. We will promptly : 
make shipment and bill you : 
later. Note: We pay all 
postage charges on Poem 
Books. 





THE CABLE C0O., Book Division, 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send, and bill me later, the following order of “101 
Famous Poems” 
Copies Cloth Binding—$1.00 each... 0... 
Kraft —$1.50 — er 
Genuine Leather” —$2.50 “ {Brown ™ 
—$0.25 " .. . 


(Postage Prepaid) 


Paper 


q Name 


Guarantee 


We guarantee our books to 
be exactly as represented. 
If you are not entirely satis- 
fied, we will gladly refund 
your money. 


Address 


I am also interested in the Cable “Midget Piano. Plea ase s ond oO 
me details of your special offer to teachers and schools. 
° 10 
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THE AUTOMATIC 
WHICH SAVES 


FEEDING DEVICE / 
PENCIL WASTE 






The 

Self-Feeding 
Pencil 

Sharpener 


The “DANDY’—“‘It Feeds Itself’ 


Here is the Pencil Sharpener that eliminates the “human 
equation” in sharpening. The clever automatic feeding 
device holds the pencil in exact alignment with the deep- 
ly UNDERCUT Cutters—it feeds with exactly regu- 
lated pressure and stops sharpening automatically when 
the point is made. The DANDY saves all pencil waste. 


Ask your Supply House—Catalog on Request 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















SPINS MEDALS RING 











» 
: Hard Enamel AN f b 
\ No. C3 Each Dozen Pin Guard and Chai i koe 
a Sil. Plate .12 $1.26 ¥ Raised letters on Pin - Pe —pe SY . 24 
c,.3 Gold Fill. .22 2.20 or background Enamel . =; 
Sterl.Sil. .26 2.60 | ~ sil F104 Bac ch 
Ae ‘ 6 Each . Each 
ier Roll.Gold.45 4.26 Brad $1 ee he No. C125 $0.36 
Jozen $1.46 Ba sei" sil 
10k. Gid. $3.00 Ea. De, $2.60 Ba. Ia) Roll. Gold 16 
No. R350 Raised Letters lo. M 225 Each 
™ Year or background Hard — ~ jes. A 10kt. Gold 
ny oll, Gold i 3 
oer Gold wr Es & Go old Top 3 fe EEE Ster!, Sil 1.10 
t t it 
R,350 jake a gid. with G ven Gold T 50; $6.00Ks. Sterl."Sit, ARTISTIC gent & 
8A IA _ yo nar, Prin sipal’s En- 10Kt. Goid 214G hb $.. 
. Auris Tee Nt rom shipment 14Kt. Gold New York, 








i EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 12 ~\ 
% OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
YP PLATE, 5O¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 1'OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


923 BASTIAN BLOG. 





Hallowe’en Novelties 


HALLOWE'EN PARTY INVITATION. 
the famous black cats in a pumpkin shell See illustra- 
tion Printed in colors and supplied with envelopes. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


FORTUNE TELLING CARDS. 


Cut-out cards, 


Fanciful Fortunes ond 


Subtle Sayings concealed behind Closed Doors. 

illustration Cut-out cards, printed in natural eolora. 
A wide selection of Fortunes Very attractive as fa- 
vors and sure to add merriment to any gathering. 


Price, 36 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


BLACK CAT LANTERNS. Fancy folding lanterns made 





of orange paper with black cat faces. See illustration. 
Size, 8 inches in diameter Candle may be inserted or 
the lanterns may be placed over electric bulbs Very 
effective Hallowe’en decoration. Price, $1.20 per 
dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 


FANCY CREPE PAPER MASKS. Made of crepe paper 
of agpropriate colors and skillfully decorated to give 
a realistic effect Each is lined with white crepe paper 
and has a mask fastener A compte disguise and an 
unusual souvenir Sure to car ads of merriment. 
We offer the following styles. Indicate kind wanted. 
Jack-o'-Lantern Owl Black Cat 
White Goblin Devil Skull 





Price, 10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Fyectas Circular of Hallowe'en Decorations. 
so ask for our complete catalog The Te 


March Brothers, 


Free on request. 
sachers’ Year Book, 


Lock Box A, Lebanon, Ohio 
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| protection against the procuring of 
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patents by persons not entitled to 
them. Should anyone want to give 
to humanity the benefit of an idea, 
this could be made public without 
the securing of a patent. No one 
else could then obtain a patent on 
the article involved. 

What country first adopted manual! 
training in its educational program and 
when was this introduced into the 
United States?—Arkansas. 

Finland, was the first country to 
organize manual training as a dis- 
tinct part of its school work. This 
was started in 1858. In 1866 Fin- 
land made manual training work 
compulsory for boys attending rural 
schools, and also made such activ- 
ity compulsory in the training col- 
leges for male teachers. The idea 
was intreduced into the United 
States by means of a portion of the 
Russian government exhibit at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadel- 
phia, in 1876. The St. Louis Man- 
ual Training High School, estab- 
lished in 1880, was the first school 
in the United States to emphasize 
this form of instruction. 

How is the number of students at 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis determined, and what are 


the ages of the students admitted?— 
Wisconsin. 


Three students may attend this 
academy for each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate in Cong- 
ress, one for the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico, and two for 
the District of Columbia. In addi- 
tion fifteen are appointed each 


| year from the United States at large 


and one Filipino is allowed for each 
As the course is for four 
years this means that four Fili- 
pinos may be in attendance at one 
time. Some other appointments are 
made each year of enlisted men. 
All students, except the four Fili- 
pinos, must be citizens of the 
United States. No one is admitted 
who is less than sixteen or more 
than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which he is 
admitted. 

Why is there so much difference in 
the criticisms of Carlyle as a writer? 
—Kansas. 

Carlyle was a rather prolific writ- 
er and, like other writers, he was 
not always at his best. Not all of 
his productions cculd be master- 


pieces. Some critics have passed 
judgment largely on his minor 
writings, which reveal his weak- 


ness, and have called his literary 
style barbarous, maintaining that 
his works are filled with personal 
prejudices, that he set himself up 
as a prophet and degenerated into 
a scold. Others have considered 
chiefly his “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship” or “Sartor Resartus,” pro- 
nouncing them the work of a genius 
who was one of the greatest teach- 
ers, leaders, and prophets of the 
nineteenth century. To get a true 
vision of Carlyle or any other writ- 
er it is necessary to consider all his 
works or at least representative 
productions from both the better 
and the poorer types. No writer 
can be properly judged either by 
his masterpieces alone or merely 
by his least desirable accomplish- 
ments. 


—_—_o_—_ 


“Don’t make excuses; make good.” 
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Do You Wish Success? 


If so order 


Neilson Drawing Books 
Hundreds of Thousands in Use 


Eight Book Series for the Grades, 
with book of directions for the teacher 
in each grade. 


Rural Book and Hand-book. 
Landscape Painting, a book with 125 


cuts for development. The most won- 


derful book on the market. 
PRICES 


Landscape Painting 
Any Drawing Book and Hand- 
"Sa Roe 
All eight Drawing books and iis 

wee aciieuieeenelastiinis shady . 
Drawing Books by the dozen.......... 28c each 
Drawing Books by the hundred........ 25c each 





5c postpaid 


Scenery Portfolio No. | and No. 2...25c each 

Special NE DD sevessessceopsones 25¢ each 

Design Portfolio......s00...00 ssesee eee 25c each 
Address 


Neilson Drawing Book Company 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 














The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and hetter made for great- 
er service. Into every 
shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O, Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 














We Have Something 
that Belongs to You! 


But we do not know where to send it. 
Won’t you help us by sending in 
your name and address? We'll then 
mail it to you promptly. Just a pos- 
tal card is all you need send. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 234) 1315 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas. hicago, Illinois. 

















MEDALS- RIN 9 & CLASS P’ PINS 





31S 529 


Silver plate 20¢ iT 45 | stern yng Silver $2.25 exch a od is 
Ster Silver Me S00T wwKr Gold ., SO w eg yo ned & 

Rolled Gold Se a = 14 Kt Gold 600 Rolled G old Sse te 
Sohd Gold $1 50 Solid Gold $160 160 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 
Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best Quality in al! Popular 
Colors, White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas 
ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 
price list only l5c. 


MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th St., Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


For any occasion for Rural Schools, Grades and 
Junior High Schools. Special plays for Hallow 
e’en, Thanksgiving Christmas and St. Valentine 
Day. Write for descriptive folder. 


P. R. Maddox, Bowling Green, Mo. Mo. 


































SOMETHING DIFFEREN. 





x PIN COM 
AS NX WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
V yess STERLING SILVER $135 120R }$120 
4, i" SILVER PLATE 75 mort) 465 


4 caverse METAL Arts Co..Inc. 903 Portland Ave 
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2 SHORT LIFE OF MARK 
* TWAIN—Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Former price, $2.50 
WOODROW WILSON AS I 
*KNOW HIM—Joseph P. Tu- 
multy. Former price, $5.00 
Fe SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
2» WORLD—Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 
* JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Former price, $2.00 
A BOOK OF OPERAS—Henry 
* E. Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
EDGE OF THE JUNGLE—Wil- 
*liam Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
10 LOVE CONQUERS ALL—Rob- 
* ert C. Benchley. 
Former price, $2.00 
ll COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 
*—Judge B. B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12 THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY— 
* Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former price, $3.00 
1 CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval. 
° Former price, $2.50 
1 IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA—Carl 
* E. Akeley. Former’ price, $2.50 
] BRAIN AND PERSONALITY 
*W. Hanna Thompson. 
Former price, $2.00 
18 HAUNCH, PAUNCH AND 
* JOWL—Samuel Ornitz. 
Former price, $3.00 
21 RECOLLECTIONS AND LET- 
*TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT 
E. LEE—Captain Robert E. 
Lee. Former price, $5.00 
22 THE LIFE OF PASTEUR—D. 
* Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3.00 
23 ASTRONOMY FOR’ EVERY- 
* BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
MY LIFE AND WORK—Henry 
*Ford in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. 
Former price, $3.50 
LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES— 


27 











* Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
28 BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
* PEACOCK THRONE—E. Alez- 
ander Powell. 
Former price, $3.00 
29, A SECOND BOOK OF OPERAS 
*—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
30 CIRCUS PARADE—Jim Tully. 
“ Former price, $2.50 
3], FOUR. MONTHS AFOOT IN 
* SPAIN—Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
OF ALL THINGS—Robert C. 
* Benchley. Former price, $1.75 
33 FAERY LANDS OF THE 
* SOUTH SEAS—Hall and Norl- 
hoff. Former price, $4.00 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
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r 
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46.7 


47. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 


57. 
a8. 
59. 
60. 
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SHANDYGAFF — Christopher 
Morley. Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE—Lillian Eichler. 
Former price, $4.00 
BIRD NEIGHBORS — Neltje 
Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI—trans- 


lated by J. Addington Symonds. 
Former price, $8.50 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD— 
Philip Gibbs.Former price, $3.00 
THE LOG OF THE SUN—Wil- 
liam Beebe. Former price, $6.00 
“DAWGS” — Charles Wright 
Gray. Former price, $2.50 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRI- 
CAN SLAVER—Capt. Theo- 
dore Canot. Former price,$4.00 
THE SECOND EMPIRE—Philip 
Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
A BOOK OF PREFACES—H. L. 
Mencken. Former price, $2.50 
CATHERINE THE GREAT— 
Katherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
STEPHEN CRANE — Thomas 
Seer. Former price, $2.50 
TRAMPING ON LIFE—Harry 
Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY 
JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE COMMON SENSE OF 
HEALTH—Stanley M. Rinehart, 
M. Dz Former price, $2.50 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE 
KID—Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 


FAMOUS TRIALS OF HIS- 
TORY—Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 


AMERICA — George Philip 
Krapp. Former price, $2.50 
THE CONQUEST OF FEAR— 
Basil King. Former price, $2.00 
TRAINING FOR POWER AND 
LEADERSHIP — Grenville 
Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
THE BOOK OF LETTERS— 
Mary O. Crowther. 
Forme, price, $2.00 
THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 
SCIENCE—Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT 
—Ernest T. Seton. 
Former price, $2.00 
GARDEN — Nelije 
Former price, $5.00 
THE MAUVE DECADE— 


NATURE'S 
Blanchan. 


61. Thomas Beer.Former price, $3.50 


FATHER DUFFY'S STORY— 


6 ° Francis P. Duffy. 


6 ¢ Stephens. 


64. 


Former price, $2.50 
BUNYAN — James 
Former price, $2.50 
JUNGLE DAYS—William Beebe. 
Former price, $3.00 


PAUL 





THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
—William T. Tilden 2nd. 

Former price, $2.00 
LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN 
—Dean William Ralph Inge. 

Former price, $2.50 
A STORY TELLER’S STORY 
Sherwood Anderson. 

Former price, $3.00 
LONDON RIVER—H. M. Tom- 
linson, Former price, $2.50 


65. 
66. 
67 
68. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRI- 
CAN SLAVER; COMPANION- 
ATE MARRIAGE; TRADER 
HORN; THE RED KNIGHT OF 
GERMANY; REVOLT IN THE 
DESERT; CHARNWOOD’S LIN- 
COLN; MEANING OF A LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION ; STRA- 
CHEY’S EMINENT  VICTORI- 
ANS; CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
—and 85 other famous best sellers 
which originally sold for $2.50 to 
$5.00. Handsomely bound. Full 
Library Size books—not little 
“pocket volumes.”” Many of the 
books contain illustrations as orig- 
inally published. See them at 
your bookseller’s—or send for 
your choice on 10 days free exami- 
nation plan explained below. 














69 EDGAR ALLAN POE—C. Al- 
* phonso Smith. Former price, $2.50 
7 THE FABULOUS FORTIES— 
© Meade Minnigerode. 
Former price, $3.50 
71 BEGGARS OF LIFE—Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $3.00 
72 A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
*THE DOCTOR AWAY—Irvin 
Cobb. Former price, $2.50 
7 SUPERS AND SUPERMEN— 
° Philip Guedalla. 


Former price, $2.50 


Which of these 93 Famous 
Best Sellers Did You Put 
Off Buying When They 
Were %2:528 to $529 Each? 


74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 








TODAY AND TOMORROW— 
Henry Ford in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. 

Former price, $3.50 
MURDER FOR PROFIT—Wil- 
liam Bolitho, Former price, $2.50 
A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS- 
TORY—Donald Ogden Stewart. 

Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH— 
J. Langdon-Davies. 

Former price, $2.50 
THE NEWGATE CALENDAR 
—Anonymous, Former price, $3.50 
EDISON; THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK—G. S. Bryan. 

Former price, $4.00 
THE SEVEN AGES OF WASH- 
INGTON—Owen Wister. 

Former price, $2.00 
THE MEANING OF A LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION — Everett 
Dean Martin, Former price, $3.00 


R2 EMINENT VICTORIANS— 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 


89. nett. 


Lytton Strachey. 

Former price, $3.50 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT— 
T. E. Lawrence. 

Former price, $5.00 
MOHAMMED—R. F. Dibble. 

Former price, $3.00 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE— 
Sir Harry H. Johnston. 

Former price, $5.00 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
LOVE—Andre Tridon. 

Former price, $2.50 

IN MURDER—E£d- 
Pearson, 

Former price, $3.00 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD GOR- 
GAS; HIS LIFE AND WORK 

Marie D. Gorgas and Burton 
J. Hendrick. Former price, $5.00 
HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Ben- 
Former price, $5.50 


STUDIES 


mund L. 


90. 
91. 


92. 


CREATIVE 
93. w 


94, 


G 
95. GOYNE—F.. J. 


96 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


HEAD HUNTERS 
AMAZON—F. 


WHITE SHADOWS 
SOUTH SEAS — Frederick 
O’ Brien. 
THE 
LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph Col- 
lina, M. D. 
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Full Library Size 
STAR DOLLAR BOOKS bring 
you the great masterpieces of 
today at a price so low that 
you can buy several volumes 
for the usual price of one. 
Each volume is full library 
size, 5% x 8% inches, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, beauti- 
fully printed, unabridged—-the 
greatest book value to be had 
anywhere! Select from the 
brief descriptions below and 
get them at any bookshop— 
or, if you prefer, check the 
numbers you want on the 
Free examination coupon and 
mail it without money. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Lord 
Charnwood. 
FATHERS OF 
TION—Philip Guedalla. 


Former price, $3.00 
THE REVOLU- 


Former price, $3.50 


DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 
—D. G. Somervell. 


Former price, $3.50 
CHEMISTRY—Ed- 
in E. Slosson. 

Former price, $3.00 
OF THE 
W. Updegraff. 

Former price, $5.00 
ENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 


TRADER HORN—Aloysius P. 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 


THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 


Former price, $3.00 
IN THE 


Former price, $5.00 
DOCTOR LOOKS AT 


price, $3.00 
BATTLE— 


Former 
BOB, SYN OF 
Alfred Otliphant. 

Former price, $2.50 
“HOSSES”"—Compiled by 
Charles Wright Gray. 

Former price, $2.50 
PERFECT BEHAVIOR—Don- 
ud Ogden Stewart. 

Former price, $2.00 
ADVENTURES IN CON- 
TENTMENT—David Grayson. 

Former price, $2.00 
COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
DEVIL—Lowell Thomas. 

Former price, $2.50 
THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
MANY—Floyd Gibbons 


Former price, $2.50 


SEND NO MONEY-.---10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing To Postman 


It is hard to believe such book- 
value possible at only $1. That is 
why we are making this FREE EX- 
AMINATION OFFER. Use _ the 
coupon to mark the titles you want 
and mail it without money. Read 
the books for 10 days. Then send 
us only $1 plus 10 cents postage, 
for each title you keep. If you do 
not admit this the biggest book- 
value you ever saw, return the vol- 
umes and forget the matter. The 
editions of many titles are limited 
—don’t delay. GARDEN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 1210, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 1210, Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below for 10 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION It is understood that I will send you $1, plus 10 cents postage, 
for each volume, or I may return any or all the books without being obligated in any 
way (Enciecle Numbers of Books You Want.) 

2 4 5 6 7 9 10 1 12 13 #168 #16 «1 «2k 22 
23 24 27 #28 #+&2 30 31 32 #33 +34 «+35 «269386 ~=«6387 «(688 C88 
40 42 43 44 45 46 47 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 

58 59 60 = 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 
73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 =«—8l 82 83 84 85 86 87 
88 89 8690 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 101 102 
103 104 105 

Name 

City Address 
CANADIAN ORDERS should be accompanied by remittance in full, 
including 1Uc per volume postage charges ies $1.10 per book. 
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I had taught for three years and had never had a class that gave me the slightest trouble where discipline was concerned. 
I had a whole collection of sulky, disobedient, spoiled littke human problems on my hands—and “then the fun began.” 
some case of impudence, of brazen lying, or of malicious mischief that bewildered and frightened me. 


uestion 


\S 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The First lime I Faced 
The Discipline 


Q 





temper, of my work—I was almost ready to resign, until my roommate gave me a hint. 


The Classroom Teacher Saved My Job 


ask another teacher for advice—hated the idea of 

seeming incapable to deal with the situation. Finally 
one night, I unburdened myself to my roommate. She 
had a class of the same grade in one of the worst 
schools in the Packingtown section—yet I knew from all 
reports that she was one of the best-liked teachers in 
the system, and one of the most efficient. 

She listened through my recital of woe—then she 
smiled sympathetically. “You don’t need to tell me the 


[= afraid to go to my superintendent—I hated to 


harrowing details,” she said. “I know all about little 
ruffians like that—lI’ve been there. I can’t offer a sug- 


gestion now—lI’ll show you some that are better than I 
could think of, tomorrow afternoon.” 

The next afternoon when she came in she carried a 
volume under her arm. Five minutes later I had forgot- 
ten the trouble which was threatening to drive me out 
of teaching—I was drinking in the opening pages of the 
section on Classroom Control, presented by Corinne A 
Seeds and Milo B. Hillegas, in The Classroom Teacher. I 
hardly stopped reading to eat dinner. And when finally I 
stopped reading for the evening I knew what was the 
matter—and I knew how to straighten up that class. 

A week later I had that class “eating out of my hand.” 
The boy who had first been a troublemaker was begin- 
ning to show up as one of the best-behaved of the class 
—and one of the strongest allies I had in preserving 
discipline. From Miss Seeds and Dr. Hillegas I had 
learned to turn those wild, uncontrolled child energies 
which had come out in the form of “cussedness” into 


constructive forces. And I finished the year with a ban- 


ner room. 


A Solution to Every Control Problem 

Discipline, the subject treated in the section on “Class- 
room Contre!” in The Classroom Teacher, is in the 
view of many leading educators the very heart of a 
teacher’s efficiency. There are, after all, only a limited 
number of control problems. How to effect the changes 
in children’s behavior, which lead to perfect discipline, 
is the very problem which Miss Seeds and Dr. Hillegas 
have covered in their section of this great new teacher’s 
help, The Classroom Teacher. Each angle of classroom 
control is treated separately, illustrated by specific 
eases and detailed procedure, which has been proved 
effective in making right behavior more interesting to 
children than mischief. Every bit of material is ready 
for your immediate use—it is one of the great beauties 
of the entire series that everything is professionalized 
—reduced to teacher’s use. Any teacher who will read 
this section of The Classroom Teacher will arm herself 
with a practical solution for every major problem of 
discipline which she may meet 


Complete Professional Guidance 


Every department of elementary and junior-high-school 
education is covered thoroughly in this great teacher’s 
series. The Classroom Teacher, a totally new concept 
in educational practice, brings to you not only the aid 
and advice of such nationally-known authorities as 
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But the fourth year! 
Every day brought up 
I was losing control of the children, of my 


Seeds and Hillegas, but of sixty-two others of equal 
rank, in the teaching of the various subjects—David 
Eugene Smith, on Teaching Arithmetic, Frank N. Free 
man on Handwriting, William Scott Gray on Reading— 
to mention only a few. Workimg under the leadership 
of Dr. Hillegas, each of these leaders has contributed 
the results of his best thought on teaching problems 
The same case methods which make the section on Class 
room Control so effective make the sections of this 
series clear, easy, and immediately adaptable to every 
teacher’s needs in every subject. 


Specimen Pages Free 


We urge every teacher interested in her own profes 
sional success to find out more about this amazing pr 
fessionalized series. Send the coupon below for our e* 
tremely interesting free brochure “The Road of Prog: 
ress.” Its sample pages, taken from the series, have 
proved an eye-opener to teachers who have read it. 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. M-11, Chicago, Illinois 
—_——— en ome me 
T 


HE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. M-11, 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Without obligation to me, please send me your free book 
“The Road Of Progress,” including sample pages from 
The Classroom Teacher. 
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| Uf is characler that counts 

in a nation as in a man. Itisa 
Tac Good thing to have a keen, fine 
saxo intellectual development in a 

nation, fo produce orators; artists, successful 

business men; but it .is an infinitely 

Greater thing to have those solid qualities 

which we group ‘together under the name 
































Za of characler-sobriety, steadfastness, the sense 
es of obligation toward ones neighbor and one’s 
= God, hard common sense, and, combined with 
+ ik the lift of éenerous enthusiasm foward 
“|| whatever is right. Ghese are the qualities 
: which go to make up true national greatness. 
on From The Strenuous Life, The Century Company, Publishers ««> O©heodore Roosevelt 
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Figures That Primary Children Can Draw 


By JESSIE TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


T HAS been said that every good 
teacher is a good showman. The 
teacher should have much illustra- 
tive material of the sort that helps 
children in her particular grade. It does 
not help primary children to show them 
detailed drawings of the human figure. 
If we want to help little children to draw 
people, the drawings must be something 
like those a primary child can make. 


Drawings which help little children 
are drawings reduced to their lowest 
terms, made of a few big lines with lit- 
tle detail. Children are enthusiastic 
about drawing if they like the subject 
matter. An Indian and a clown are 
favorite subjects. Steps in drawing 
them are shown below. They can be 
colored in gay colors; they can be used 
in many illustrations. 


A primary teacher need not be an art- 
ist in order to help children to draw. If 
she will make blackboard sketches a lit- 
tle better than the children’s, it will in- 
spire them. The best art teaching in the 
primary grades is done by primary 
teachers who are enthusiastic about the 
work. The art specialist often does not 
have the understanding necessary to 
teach little children, 
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The Cricket 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 











Did you ever see a cricket? 

It is a cousin of the grasshopper. 

The cricket has another cousin. 

Its name is katydid. 

The katydid is light green. 

The tree cricket is also green. 

Most crickets are black. 

The house cricket is black. 

The field cricket is black. 

The field cricket has a hard, smooth 
coat. 

It has six legs and can jump far. 

It lives in a field under a stone. 

In summer it eats the roots of 
plants. 

There are many crickets in one 
family. 

Crickets have wings, but cannot 
fly. 

They make music with their wings. 


Of the 100 words used in 
this story, 92 are found in 
A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades, by 
Arthur I. Gates, published 
by Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. The 





They rub their wings together. 

One wing is the fiddle. 

The other is the bow. 

Crickets play on warm nights. 

The warmer it is, the faster 
they play. 

Crickets have a tiny white spot on 
each front leg. 

What do you think these spots are? 

They are the crickets’ ears. 

The mother cricket lays eggs in the 
fall. 

She has a spear on the end of her 
body. 

She uses it to make a hole in the 
ground. 

She lays eggs in the hole. 

In the spring’ the eggs -hatch. 

Soon’ tlie fields are full of little 

_ crickst3. eet 


remaining 8 words, the 
only ones likely to give 
difficulty to primary chil- 
dren, are: grasshopper, 
cricket, katydid, fiddle, 
fall, hatch, roots, and 


spear. 
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The Raindrops’ Journey 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELLA ANNE MILLER 


HEN you watch it 

rain, doesn’t it seem 

that each raindrop is a 
traveler going on a wonderful 
journey? Would you like to 
know where the rain goes? 

The raindrops that strike 
the windowpane will run to- 
gether and make tiny streams 
that flow down the side of the 
house. These little streams 
run down into hollows, which when 
filled with water become little 
puddles or pools. At last the pud- 
dles are full, and the water runs 
out over the top. It flows down 
the road and out into the field. 

In the field there is a brook. Here 
the water is running swiftly to- 
ward the valley far away. The 
water that is running down the 
road will join the water in the 
brook. The brook grows bigger as 
it goes on its way. 














We will not see all of the water 
that falls in this rainstorm. Many 
of the raindrops sink into the 
earth. When they get down into 
the ground they cannot flow so fast 
as the water on the surface. 

Some of the water that is in the 
ground is used by the roots of 














trees, grasses, and flowers. All 
plants draw water into their roots. 
From the roots the water goes up 
the stem to the leaves. The plants 
give off water through their leaves. 
This water is finer than the finest 
raindrops. That is why you cannot 
ordinarily see it. 

Now it has stopped raining. 
Let us put on our rubbers and go 
out to the brook in the field. The 
brook is larger now than it was be- 


‘ fore the rain. Many little streams 


Let us 


are still running into it. 


. walk toward the hill to see where 


the breok comes from. 

HIere we are atthe bottom of the 
hill? * Lock dt:the basé of that large 
rock! Do yoti sée the water bub- 
bling up from the ground? That 
is a spring. It is the beginning of 
the brook. The water is clear and 
cold. Perhaps it is good to drink. 
There must be other springs among 
the rocks at the foot of this great 
hill. 

We can understand where the 
water comes from that makes the 
spring among the rocks. When it 
rains up on the hill, much of the 
water sinks into the earth. The 
water which bubbles up out of the 
spring comes downhill in the 


ground and finds its way out 
among the rocks. 

The spring will not dry up, 
even if it does not rain again 
for many weeks, because it 
will be fed by the water that 
comes slowly through the 
ground on the hillside. The 
brook in the meadow will not 
dry up because the spring will 
feed it. 

Shall we follow the brook to see 
where it goes? We will go down 
into the valley far away. Here 
and there other brooks join our 
brook. At last the brook is so big 
that we callitariver. At one place 
this river is very wide and deep. 
We call such a body of water a 
lake. Here the water flows slowly. 
When the lake is filled, some of the 
water runs out of it at the lowest 
place, on the opposite side from 
which it entered. 














Along the banks of the river are 
villages and cities. Where the 
river is deep enough, people use 
boats on it. At last the river flows 
into a large body of water, which 
is so wide that we cannot see the 
other side. This is the ocean. 
It is so big that it never fills up. 
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~ Pablo of Spain 


By VIRGINIA BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Pablo is a Spanish boy, Pablo’s father tends the vines, 
Dark his skin, his eyes, his hair; Hung with luscious clusters thick; 
As he is a peasant lad, Pablo, when the vintage comes, 
Coarsest clothing he must wear. Helps the pale green fruit to pick. 
Many grapes are raised in Spain, When the work of day is done, - 
And to other countries sent; All the peasants form a ring; 
In a sunny vineyard green, Pablo plays on his guitar, 
Much of Pablo’s life is spent. While the people dance and sing. 


Pablo in a cottage lives, 
And he does not seem to care 
That at nighttime with a goat 
He his bed of straw must share. 
Should you visit Pablo’s home, 
He would welcome you with joy; 
Very kind and most polite 
Is this little Spanish boy. 
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A Health Calendar for October 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Making Clay Bowls 


LAY work is popular and of great 
educational value. The work 
should be correlated with other 
subjects. For instance, when 

the story of “The Three Bears’”’ is told, 
let the children model porridge bowls, 
decorating them with simple borders. 

Interest may be added to the stories 
of the life and customs of the American 
Indians if their pottery is studied and 
miniature pieces modeled in clay. If 
the pupils are unable to visit a museum 
or to secure real specimens of Indian 
pottery, excellent illustrations of it may 
be found in books, magazines, railway 
folders, and on post cards from regions 
where Indians live. 

From an artistic standpoint, the an- 
cient pottery of the Indians is much su- 
perior in form and design to their 
modern work. The designs were made 
with a blunt stick (Figure VII). 

Figure III is a picture of a beautiful 
museum bowl. Figures I, II, IV, V, and 
VI are simple Indian designs. Figure 
I is a Winnebago design; Figure Il, a 
Hopi design; and Figure V, a Pueblo 
design. 

There are two different types of clay 
manufactured for school use, which are 
sold under various trade names. A 
wax “clay” is very plastic, clean, non- 
poisonous, and easily modeled. It comes 





Bowls of Pottery Clay Made by Pupils 
of a Fourth Grade 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Two Bowls of Wax Clay Made by Pupils of a 
Second Grade 


in several different colors, and may be 
used again and again, as it remains 
plastic when exposed to the air. Since 
it does not harden, articles made with 
it must be carefully handled and can- 
not be kept permanently. Designs may 
be incised in it with a sharp stick. 

The various pottery clays must be 
mixed with water and kneaded to the 
consistency of a stiff dough before the 
children can use them. Pottery clay 
may be purchased in bricks, in cans, or 
in powdered form. Water-mixed clay 
can be used only once, since it hardens 
when exposed to the air. Objects made 
with it may be colored and kept. 

Each child should have a piece of oil- 
cloth or a thin, smooth modeling board 
to protect his desk while he is working 
with clay. For the average model 
allow a lump of clay 214 or 3 inches in 
diameter. 

It is well to use wax clay for the first 
piece of work, since a child may re- 
model it if his first attempt is not satis- 
factory. If any unusually good results 
are obtained, they may be duplicated 
in pottery clay. 

The photograph in the left-hand 
column shows two bowls of pottery 
clay, made by fourth-grade children, 
using the coil method. They are 214 
inches in diameter, 1 inch high, and 
almost 4 inch thick. The colors are 


bright orange-red and dull blue, with 
black lines. The photograph in the 
right-hand column shows the inside of 
these bowls. 

The bowls are made as follows: Lay 
a piece of water-mixed clay on the desk 
and mold it into a flat sheet. With a 
small baking-powder can cut the cir- 
cular base. Place the base aside under 
a damp cloth. 

Make coils of clay about the size of 
a lead pencil and 6 or 8 inches long 
(Figure VIII.) Lay a coil around the 
edge of the base (Figure IX). Work 
together the end of the coil with the 
end of the next coil that is added. Con- 
tinue to add coils until the bowl is the 
desired height. 

Fasten the coils securely together on 
the outside by rubbing the thumb or 
finger across the surface. Rub until the 
outside is smooth; then finish the inside 
in the same way. A small piece of clay 
may be added to fill the depression and 
smooth the top edge. 

When the water-mixed clay bow] is 
thoroughly dry, a design, which has 
been planned in colors on paper, may 
be lightly sketched on it with pencil 
and filled in with opaque water colors. 
When the paint is dry, finish the bowl 
with a coat of colorless shellac. Older 
pupils may use enamel paints, 





The Inside of the Two Bowls Shown in 
the Opposite Photograph 
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Photographs showing American Indian pottery and designs will be found in the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate ITI. 
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Getting Ready for Winter 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


school, his father said, “To-morrow we will 
make cider.” 

“May I go to the mill with you?” asked Jack. 

“Yes,” said his father. “We will load the wagon 
now.” 

They drove through the fields to the apple orchard. 
There were piles of red and yellow apples on the 
ground. Jack and his father filled the wagon. 

Very early the next morning they drove to the 
cider mill. Since there were three loads of apples 
ahead of them, they had to wait awhile. At last their 
turn came. 

The apples were shoveled into the mill. They were 
ground into tiny pieces. Then a big machine pressed 
out the juice. Jack drank a small cup of it. The 
cider was put into barrels, and Jack and his father 
took it home. 

“Now we will help Mother make some apple but- 
ter,” said Jack’s father. 

He built a fire in the back yard. Janet and her 
mother had cleaned the big kettle. The children 
helped their father hang it on a long pole over the 


() afternoon when Jack came home from 


fire. Their mother put cider into the kettle. As it 
boiled down, more was added. 

The cider boiled all the morning. In the afternoon 
sliced apples were added to it. When they were 
cooked, sugar and spices were added. The apple 
butter became thick. Janet and Jack helped stir it. 

“When will the apple butter be done?” asked Janet. 

Her mother took some from the kettle and put it 
into a dish to cool. She looked at it several times. 
Then she said, “It is cooked enough.” 

They lifted the big kettle to the ground. Janet 
and her mother put the apple butter into crocks. 

The next day Jack and his father gathered pump- 
kins. They put some into the barn for the cows. 
They took some to the house to be made into pies. 
Jack kept a few for his Halloween party. There was 
a load of pumpkins left in the field. Jack’s father 
would sell them in the city. 

One evening Jack wrote a letter to his cousin 
Bobby. He lives in the city. Jack asked him to 
come to visit him on Saturday. 


“Ask Betty to come, too,” said Janet. Betty is 


Bobby’s sister. 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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An October Safety Poster .— 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 





For information regarding books of poster patterns, see page 22, 
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—Be Careful of Fire 
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Early Colonization of New York 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOUT three hundred years ago a lit- 
tle Dutch vessel was plowing its 
arduous way through the white- 
capped waves of the Atlantic Ocean 

toward the New World. Twenty 
Dutch families had left their friends and 
homes in Amsterdam to seek their fortunes 


brave 


in New Amsterdam, across the sea. For 
three long, weary months they had lived 
crowded together on the small ship. 

Jan had discovered a secret lookout spot, 
high up among some casks in the prow of 
the ship. Here he liked to perch and gaze 
out over the sea, dreaming of the thrilling 
tales he had heard about the New World. 

He had been told about Henry Hudson, 
who crossed the ocean in search of a new 
passage to the Far East, and sailed into the 
bay and up the great North River, now 
called the Hudson. He had heard how the 
Dutch traders of New Amsterdam lived 
throughout the cold winter in crude little 
huts near the Fort, at the foot of the island. 
He had read the story of the first governor 
of New Amsterdam, Peter Minuit, who 
bought the whole island of Manhattan from 
the Indians for trinkets worth only sixty 
guilders, about twenty-four dollars. 

Jan could hardly wait until he reached 
the new land. He liked to imagine that he 
was a rich patroon, given a grant of land by 
the King. Master of a great farm, he would 
have a large house, cattle, and slaves. 

One day as Jan sat perched on his look- 
out, gazing out over the sea, a black spot sud- 
denly appeared on the horizon. Gradually 
it grew larger and larger. Land! Could it 
be true! Jan jumped down from his look- 
out. “Land! Land! We’re near land!” he 
shouted. Then there was bustle and excite- 
ment, for all were eager to reach shore. 

The next morning when Jan awoke he 
rubbed his sleepy eyes and looked around. 


BY MABEL BETSY 
Had he been dreaming? Was he still in Hol- 
land? Here he was in his built-in bed in the 
wall, just like the one at home. There was 
the huge fireplace, with the copper kettle 
Then he heard his mother’s 
voice calling, “Jan! Jan! Get up! You 
must help me unpack the pewter and blue 


boiling merrily. 


crockery, to make our new home ready.” 
Everyone was busy in this new land, and, 
too, there were many things to explore. 
There was the Fort, inside of which were 
the governor’s house, the barracks, the jail, 
and the church. The haughty governor, the 
great Peter Stuyvesant, would come stump- 
ing out of his house on his wooden leg, giv- 
ing orders in his stern, commanding voice. 
The Indians came with packs of beaver skins, 

















For other pictures correlating with this story, see 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate I. 


HILL 


bringing them into the village to trade. How 
frightened Jan was when he saw them! 

When Jan felt a little lonely for Holland, 
he would wander down to the canal near his 
home and watch the ships sail in from the 
harbor. Sometimes, when Jan’s father had 
a holiday from the store, he would take him 
through the city gate, and out into the coun- 
try to his Uncle Hans’s bouwerie. If it were 
soap-making or candle-dipping time, Aunt 
Katrina let him help. Jan always helped 
Uncle Hans smoke the hams and bacon and 
make the sausages and rolliches. 

One day Jan was at Uncle Hans’s bouweri: 
at a quilting bee. People from all over th 
countryside were present. There was a 
great dinner and dancing. Rosy-cheeked 
girls in full skirts and pretty white caps 
danced merrily with Dutch boys, to the 
squeaky tunes of the country fiddlers. Sud- 
denly a messenger came to the farm with 
the news that the Indians were on the war- 
path and everyone must flee to the Fort. 

Then all the women and children were 
bundled into wagons, while the men followed 
on horseback with their guns. They raced 
along the bumpy country roads and through 
the great forest, where at any moment a 
band of Indians might spring out with their 
tomahawks and bows and arrows! At last 
the little band of Dutch people were safe 
within the Fort. They shuddered with fear 
as they listened to the booming of guns and 
the whizzing of arrows. Peter Stuyvesant 
had tried to keep the Indians friendly and 
was soon able to make peace with them. 

Jan grew to be a man. One day in 1664 
news came to him that the English were sail- 
ing into New Amsterdam with a powerful 
fleet. Peter Stuyvesant was compelled to 
surrender. Jan and all the other Dutch col- 
onists became English citizens, and New 
Amsterdam became New York. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


1. There are 2 children from the 
city staying at Jane’s home and 3 
children at Bob’s home. How many 
children in all are visiting Jane 


and Bob? 





Ry 





- 


day 18 


2. Jack-Be-Nimble jumped over 7 
candlesticks, and Simple Simon 
jumped over 2 candlesticks. How 
many more candlesticks did Jack 
jump over than Simple Simon? 





3. In Little Boy Blue’s barn there 
were 4 sheep in one pen and 4 more 
sheep in another pen. How many 
sheep were there in both pens? 


4. Once upon a time there were 5 
big peas in a big pod and 2 little 
peas in a little pod. How many 
peas were there in both pods? 











5. Mistress Mary had 9 silver bells 
growing in her garden. She made 
a mistake and pulled up 2 silver 
bells with some weeds. How many 
silver bells did Mistress Mary then 
have growing in her garden? 


6. Mrs. Wiggs had 9 small cab- 
bages and 1 big cabbage in her cab- 
bage patch. How many cabbages 
did Mrs. Wiggs have? 


7. Mrs. Brown Hen laid 6 eggs, 
and Mrs. White Hen laid none. 
How many did they lay in all? 


DORIS L. 
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8. I measured my tagging shadow 
When the sun had risen high; 
He was 1 foot, while I am 4; 
How much shorter was he 
than I[? 


9. Peggy’s hair was 7 inches long. 
Then the barber’s shears went snip, 
snip, snip, and Peggy’s hair was 
only 5 inches long. How many 
inches did the barber cut off? 


10. For an orange, 4 cents, 
For a lemon, only 3; 
If you buy them for your 
mother, 
Tell me what the cost will be. 


11. There were 6 pansies in Liza 
Jane’s flower bed. Liza Jane 
counted 4 of them looking up at her 
and smiling. The rest of the pan- 
sies were turning their faces away. 
How many pansies were looking 
away from Liza Jane? 

















12. The Gingham Dog and the Cal- 
ico Cat 
Broke some dishes while hav- 
ing a spat; 
The cat broke 1; and the dog 


broke 8; 
— dishes in all, I am sad to 
relate. 


13. Betty broke 8 cups and 1 sau- 
cer. How many dishes did she 
break? 


HOWARD 


14. Kind Pat, the policeman, led 4 
little girls and 2 little boys across 
the street to the schoolhouse. How 
many children did he lead across 
the street? 











15. The balloon man had 4 red bal- 


loons. Billy bought 2 of them. 
How many red balloons did the 


balloon man have then? 


16. Sniff and Wink, two bunnies, 
Go looking for some food. 

One dog and 5 cats chase them; 

“This,” says Sniff, “is rude.” 

How many animals chased Sniff 


and Wink? 


17. Peter Pieman asks 8 cents for 
pies. Jack Horner has only 6 cents. 
How much more does Jack need? 














18. Little Jack-o’-Lantern had 5 
upper teeth and 5 lower teeth. 
How many teeth did he have? 


19. Baby Bunting is 2 years old 
and Baby Bess is 1 year old. How 
much older is Baby Bunting than 
Baby Bess? 


20. Jack and Sue found 9 ripe 
pumpkins in their father’s corn- 
field. They made use of 3 for jack- 
o’-lanterns on Halloween. How 
many ripe pumpkins were left for 
their mother to make into pies? 
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Window Decoration—Blue Jay and Bittersweet 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts of this window decoration from construction paper and paste them together. Make the whole bird gray; add light 
blue and black as indicated. All the berries are orange. The dotted lines show the concealed parts. 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities—II 
By Mae Foster Jay 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 
Nature study— 


Ask the children to count the number of 
colors seen in the distant woods; the num- 
ber on a near-by tree; on one leaf. 

Ask one child from each class to bring 
enough autumn leaves for his class to paint. 
Let the other members of the class deter- 
mine how many he should bring. Have the 
members of each count the leaves 
brought to them to see whether the number 
is correct. 

In talking of preparations for winter, ask: 
“How many animals can you think of which 
go south for the winter? How many that 
crawl into the ground to keep warm? How 
many that are sheltered by man?” 


class 


Handwork— 


Much valuable number work can be de- 
rived from the construction of objects in 
connection with other subjects. For in- 
stance, when the children make a box to hold 
their collection of seeds, say to them: 


“What shape is your paper? How many 


sides has it? How many corners? Show 
me the right side; the left. 
“Fold the paper from top to bottom. Open 


it. Show me half of your paper; two halves. 
Fold the paper from bottom to center; from 
top to center. How many rows of squares 
horizontally? Vertically? 

“Beginning at the left edge, cut along the 
top crease the distance of one square. Cut 
the same distance along the bottom crease. 
Cut similarly on the right side. In folding 
the square into box shape, the squares that 
overlap must exactly match.” 

Familiarize the children with working 
from a diagram, by making a drawing for 
them similar to the one shown in the upper 
left corner of the illustration on the next 
page. Heavy lines indicate where to cut. 

Name the months in order, letting the 
children count to see which number of the 
twelve October is. Ask how many months of 
the year there are following October. On a 
blank calendar, appropriately decorated, let 
the children place the figures in the proper 
squares, and record the weather daily. Have 
them indicate special days and birthdays. 








Have the children measure the circum- 
ference of a jack-o’-lantern with a tape 
measure. Compare its size with other jack- 
o’-lanterns. Compare the thickness of its 
rind with that of other fruits or vegetables 
studied. Compare the number of seeds with 
that of other seed pods. 

Much number work may be developed this 
month in connection with the construction 
of the home of the three bears and its fur- 
nishings. This gives interesting repetition 
of the group of three objects. 

Call attention to the triangular shape of 
the football pennant; to the three legs of the 
camera tripod when the Halloween picture 
is taken. Ask the children to bring enough 
sticks for the framework of the Indian wig- 
wam to be built in the sand table. Ask them 
to make a support of three sticks for holding 
a kettle over a camp fire. 

FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
Numbers 1 to 20— 

Teach the children to count by one’s from 
one to twenty and backward from twenty to 
one. 

Give the written form, “one and one are 
two.” Explain that we have two shorter 


ways of saying the same thing. They are: 


1 
14+1—2;and1. Similarly, “two less one are 
2 
2 
one” is also written: 2-1—1; -1. 
1 


Review the number facts taught orally last 
month (adding one or taking one away from 
any number to ten), using the two shorter 


forms. Develop simultaneously: 
1 2 3 3 
2 1 -1 -2 
3 3 2 1 


Halves and thirds— 

Develop one half, first dividing one con- 
crete object into halves, e.g., “Mary has an 
apple which she wishes to share with Helen. 
How can she do so?” “Cut it in two,” the 
children will say. Let Mary give Helen one 
half. Ask, “When a thing is divided into 
halves, how many can share it?” 

Develop one third similarly. “How can 
John share his apple with James and Henry? 
When a thing is divided into three parts, we 





call each part one third. Which is larger, 
one third or one half? Show me one third 
of an apple; two thirds; three thirds. Say 
three thirds in a different way. 

“Mary has two apples to share with Helen. 
How can she do so? Show me one half of 
two; two halves of two. How many halves 
are there in anything? 

“John has three apples to divide among 
himself and James and Henry. How shall 
he do it? What part of three apples has 
James? Two thirds of three apples are how 
many apples?” 

Give the children much practice in divid- 
ing one object into halves; directly after- 
wards into thirds. Go from one object to 
more, emphasizing that two may share a 
thing when we make halves; three, when we 
make thirds. 

Measurements— 

Present a yardstick, with the name of 
which the children are probably familiar. 
Say to them: “How long is a yardstick? 
How many foot rulers does it take to make a 
yard? Show me one third of a yard; two 
thirds. Measure the length of the room with 
a yardstick. Which is more convenient, the 
yardstick or the foot rule?” 

Show the children a tape measure one yard 
long. Develop the fact that a tape measure 
is often more convenient to use than a yard- 
stick. Say to a pupil, “Play you are a tailor, 
John, and measure Fred for a new suit. Do 
you think you could get his waist measure 
with a yardstick?” 

Discuss with the children the things that 
we buy by the yard. Send them to the black- 
board to make marks about one yard apart. 
Ask them to measure the distance between 
the marks to see how near it comes to being 
a yard. 

Story problems— 

Give the children simple story problems, 
such as: 

1. How many wheels has a bicycle? 
many wheels has a tricycle? Which 
more wheels? How many more? 

2. A stalk held three milkweed cradles. 
One third of them burst open, and the milk- 
weed babies flew away. In how many cra- 
dles were the babies still sleeping? 

Ask the children to make story problems 
involving combinations of three, e. g., “Tell 
me a story problem about this yardstick 


How 
has 
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which has had one third of it broken off; 
little boy penny and 
earned two cents more.” 


about a who had a 
Seat work— 

Let each child make a poster of seeds he 
has collected which are scattered by the 
wind. Compare the posters to see who has 
the greatest variety of seeds. 

Have the children each make a list of 
fruits whose seeds are carried by falling and 
rolling. Let them number the list. As they 
cannot write independently, let them use il- 
lustrations instead of the written name, col- 
oring each picture (see illustration). 

The children may make number booklets 
by folding six sheets of paper in the middle, 
placing them one within another, and tying 
the sheets together with pieces of yarn half 
as long as a foot ruler. Devote one page to 
each number as it is developed. Thus, the 
page devoted to three will contain the writ- 
ten word, the figure, and domino cards made 
by pasting colored circles on a contrasting 
color (see illustration). 

Place on the blackboard the diagram of a 
milking stool (see illustration), and ask the 
children to make a milking stool like it, free- 
hand. The legs are creased at both ends. 
The lap at one end of the leg is pasted under 
the seat of the stool, and the lap at the other 
The illustration also 
shows the completed stool. 

Have the children cut three autumn 
leaves, coloring one of them about half 
brown and half yellow; another, about one 
third green and two thirds yellow; and the 


end serves as a foot. 


third, about one third green, one third red, 
and one third brown. 

The children may make a square of eight 
triangular blocks; one of two triangular 
blocks. They may fold a square so as to 
make four triangles. Cut on the creases. 
Lay the triangles in the form of a square. 

Let the children make independently a 
duplicate of the seed box made under direc- 
tion. Use this as a cover for the seed box. 
Make other boxes to represent crates for 
packing fruit. Divide them into two, three, 
or four compartments. 

Write on the blackboard such simple prob- 
lems as the following: “One and one are 
two; two and one are three; three less two 
are one.” Ask the children to write them on 
their papers in a simpler way. 

GAMES 

The children may play horse in groups of 
three’s—a driver and two horses. Arrange 
the children in groups of three’s for their 
games and dances. 

Toss the ball into the basket three times in 

without missing. Ask, “John 
failed by how many?” 


succession 


Arrange three tenpins in a triangular 
group. Let the children compete in knock- 
ing them down with the ball. Discuss with 
the children what would be a fair distance to 
stand from the tenpins. Let them measure 
and mark the distance. If no tenpins are 
available, let the children make cylinders of 
heavy paper for the purpose. They score one 


Arthur has how 
Miriam how many 


has the highest score? 
many more than Ruth? 
less than Henry? Who has the 
score?” 

Play post office. Aim to teach through 
the game the price and color of the two-cent 
stamp, and the number of ounces which it 
carries. Show the children a government 
postal card and teach the price of it. The 
child who is postmaster must watch to see 
that he is giving correct value for the money 
received, and the buyer must be sure that he 
is receiving correct value and correct change 
for the money paid out. 

Play a matching game to familiarize the 
children with the figure one, the written 
word one, and the symbol for one. 

Present a blank flash card, saying, “I 
should like to make this card say one. How 
can I do so?” (Some child will suggest 
writing one.) “Can you think of another 
way in which I can make a card say one?” 
“Of still another way in which I can make a 
card say one?” (See illustration.) Make 
similar cards for two and three, arranging 
the dots as they are found on dominoes (see 
illustration). 

Mix the cards and pass them to the class. 
Say, “I want all the one’s.” (The children 
holding the proper cards give them to you.) 
“All the two’s,” and so on. Children who do 
not respond when their number is called are 
“caught.” 

Vary the game by asking, “What have you, 
John? Who can match John’s card with the 


lowest 
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Let one child find all the one’s and place 
them in one group, all the two’s in another, 
and all the three’s in another. If he places 
a card in the wrong group, he is “caught,” 
and another child takes his place. In the 
same way teach recognition of the signs 
and — and —. 


Motivated Spelling 
By Bess Dixon 


HE pupils of my third grade were anx- 
ious to put their spelling words into 
rhymes. I told them that if they wished to 
do this, they would have to learn to spell the 
words first, and to know how to spell other 
needed words to complete the rhymes. This 
gave them a special reason for studying each 
week’s list of words. Below are given a few 
of the rhymes that the pupils made. Each 
word from the spelling list is italicized. 
The pretty flowers 
Need the showers. 
Up in the sky so blue, 
The little bird flew. 
Offer your chair 
To the lady there. 

The children also liked to write stories. 
We had decided in the language class that 
stories must be interesting and that they 
must be written legibly, with correct spell- 
ing and punctuation marks to help convey 
the meaning. We named the words listed, 
told what they meant, and used them in sen- 
Then we learned to spell the words 
in order that we might use as many of them 
as possible in original stories. Of the 
twenty-one words in the list, no child used 
less than ten in his story, and the stories 
were logical and interesting. 

The story giver below was written by an 
eight-year-old child, and the spelling, capi- 
talization, punctuation, and paragraphing 
were corrected by another child. Sixteen of 
the twenty-one words in the list, those that 
are italicized, were used. 


tences. 


THE Happy CHILD 


Once there was a little girl and her name was 
Roberta. She had very nice manners. One after- 
noon she and her mother took the hoe to the garden 
and began to hoe. They were very busy and a 
beggar came and said, “Please give me something 
to eat.” 

It was a fair day so Roberta’s mother said she 
might play with her hoop. She said Roberta would 
eed her hat. It was a quiet day too. While 
Roberta was playing she saw a toad hopping around. 
She saw that the flower she had planted grew very 
tall. 

Later Roberta and her mother went to town to get 
a pair of shoes. Then Mother went home to press 
Roberta’s dress. Roberta said she would stir the 
food on the stove. 


The children might use the spelling words 
in a classroom dramatization. This would 
prove very interesting, and they would be 
proud of a dramatization which was strictly 
their own. 


Sense Perception Games 

By Carl W. Greinke 

FEELING GAMES 
LINDFOLD a pupil. Give him some ob- 
jects. Ask him to tell what they are. 
He should describe the shape of the object, 
and tell whether it is rough or smooth, hot 
or cold, wet or dry, and so on. Place an ob- 
ject‘in each of his hands. Which is heavier? 
Have pupils stand in a row around the 


room, holding their hands behind them. 


Pass different objects along the row, so that 
each child may feel the objects but not see 
them. Then ask the pupils to write the 
names of all the objects that they have 
handled. Play the game again with different 
objects. 
SMELLING GAME 

Fill ten or fifteen small bottles with liquids 
well known to the pupils, such as ink, black 
coffee, turpentine, gasoline, and lemon ex- 
tract. Label the bottles with numbers. 
Pass them to each pupil, and ask him to 








Various stories will be suggested to the 
children by this group of pictures. Let 
them express their stories orally or in 
writing. Do not try to have every child 
see the same story in the pictures, but 











A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By> BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


rather 
possible. 


allow as much individuality as 
In class discussion, the teacher 
may emphasize the idea of kindness to 
animals. Let the children tell 
about pets they have owned. 


stories 
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smell the contents and write down what he 
thinks is in each bottle. 
TASTING GAME 
Blindfold a pupil. Have him taste differ- 
ent things—an apple, a potato, a turnip, a 
earrot, salt, sugar, and so on—guessing 
what they are. 
HEARING GAME 
The teacher plays the first few measures 
of some well-known songs. After each one, 
the pupils write the name of the song. 
SEEING GAME 
Place about twenty-five objects on a table 
or desk and cover them with a cloth. Tl 
objects for 


allowed to view these 


Ciass 18 


ten seconds, after which they write the 
names of all the objects that they can re- 


member 


Silence Period 

By Maude E. Muffett 

SILENCE period of twenty minutes be- 
A gins our school every day. During this 
time no one whispers, leaves his seat, or 


asks a question. Even the teacher works 
quietly at her desk. 

We had always had a recitation in prog- 
ress, and sometimes two or three recita- 
tions. Some of my pupils who had visited 
town schools spoke of the quiet study periods 
in those schools. As I adont good devices 
when possible, I instituted “Silence Period.” 

It has been a great success, and has les- 
No child likes to disturb 
the silence by coming in late. 


sened tardiness. 
Lessons are 
better prepared, and the morale for the 
school day has been improved. 


Writing Lessons for Beginners 
By A. Lucilla McCalmont 

Supervisor of Handwriting, Utica, New York 

Sj pneeeees in writing is due to a well- 

grounded foundation. Primary teach- 

ers have as their duty the building of the be- 

When children 


come to the first grade it is not an easy task 


ginning of this foundation. 


for them to adjust themselves to school work. 
It is true that first-grade work is more in- 
formal at present than formerly. However, 


there are certain standards to be met if th 
child is to develop mentally as he shoul 
during the first year of his school life, and 
there are certain first-grade skills to be ac 
quired. This is as true of writing as of an) 
other subject. 

During the first half of the first schoo 
year it is an excellent plan to require mn 
writing of any kind to be done at the seats 
Pupils are not ready for it. The best 
medium to use is the blackboard. Writings 
at the blackboard aids in visualizing the let 
ter forms and in developing rhythm. Th 
length of time allotted for the blackboard 
writing lesson should be fifteen minutes. 

The best results are secured when black- 
boards are ruled. There is a special perma- 
nent ink for ruling blackboards. If this 
is not available, crayons may be used, or the 
lines may be painted. Four-inch spaces have 
been found to be the most desirable. 

The chalk should be half sticks, held be 
tween the thu.nb and fingers. 

3efore the pupils are sent to the black- 
board, the teacher should place the copies 


























Presentation of a Writing Lesson to Pupils of Grade 1B, Kemble School, Utica, New York 
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thereon. The capital letters are a full space 
tall and the small letters half a space tall. 
(It is absolutely necessary that the teacher 
write a rapid, legible, well-formed hand, in 
order that she may execute the written form 
properly.) 

Each child’s space at the blackboard may 
be divided from the others by slanted lines 
(Figure 1). Since the copy should be on a 
level with the eyes of the child, not all of the 
words will be written on the same line. 

The lesson should be presented to the pu- 
pils before they are sent to the blackboard, 
in order to help them get accurate mental 
pictures of the letter form. What are the 
salient points in the presentation of the word 
“see,” which a 1B class is to write? 

As the teacher the word on the 
blackboard (Figure 2), she says rhythmi- 
cally, “up back, up round up round up.” She 
writes the word again and again. In a short 
time the pupils are repeating the words 
rhythmically with her. They know that they 
are describing the strokes which the teacher 
is making and that shortly they will be mak- 


writes 


ing the strokes. In writing the word, there 
should be a slight pause at the bottom of the 
“s,” after saying the word “back,” as indi- 
cated by the comma, but there should be no 
pause between the other letters. 


In order to call attention to the letter 
forms, the teacher may ask: “Where does 
the letter start? Does it begin with e 


straight or a curved stroke? Is the first let- 
ter round or pointed at the top? How tall 
is the word? In what direction the 
ending stroke point?” 

The pupils then pick up their copy books 
in the left hand, and, using the index finger 
of the right hand, they pretend to write the 
word repeating, “up back, up round 
up round up.” (Figure 3.) The purpose of 
this is closer visualization, since no two chil- 


does 


‘ ” 
see, 


dren see a blackboard copy from the same 
angle. 

When the children take their places at 
the blackboard, they first trace the copy with 
their index fingers. Observation and investi- 
gation have convinced primary teachers that 
this step is valuable, because, with the hand 





relaxed, the sense of feeling helps the child 
grasp the rhythm and form. At the signal 
“ready,” each child’s right hand is placed at 
the beginning of the letter and he proceeds to 
trace the word, while the teacher repeats, “up 
back, up round up round up.” (Note the po- 
sition of the pupils at the blackboard as 
shown in Figure 4. They stand on both feet, 
well back from the blackboard, with their left 
hands behind them.) 

The now taken 
thumb and four fingers, as seen in Figure 5. 
The pupils then face the blackboard and re- 
trace the copy three times (Figure 6). If the 


crayon is between the 


copy is retraced more times, it becomes ef- 
faced and thus loses its value. 

The teacher’s copy is erased, and the pu 
pils proceed to write their own (Figure 7). 
Figure 8 shows how the pupils write at the 
end of nine weeks. 

In the same manner the work progresses 
daily with new words as rapidly as the chil- 
dren can learn to write them. There is no 
physical or mental strain involved, since the 
children respond readily to the rhythm. It 





























1B Pupils of the Kemble School Writing at the Blackboard 
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should be kept constantly in mind that black- 
board writing is only a means to an end. It 
provides the best medium for teaching pupils 
in the early half of the first year the letter 
form and rhythm. The children attack this 
work with much enthusiasm, since they are 
eager to learn to write. 


Halloween Games 

By Harvey Haeberle 
J ACK-0’-LANTERN 

N A table is set a jack-o’-lantern with 

a lighted candle. The players are di- 

vided into two sides, one side being called 
the ghosts, and the other side, the witches. 
Each player, one at a time, is led to the jack- 
o’-lantern, and after he has been blindfolded, 
is turned around three times and told to blow 
out the candle. He is permitted to blow 
three times. If he succeeds in putting out 
the light, he scores a point for his side. At 
the end of the game, the side having the most 
points wins. 


BLow OUT THE 


FIND THE CATS 

Small black paper cats are hidden about 
the room. The players march around in a 
circle to music. The music suddenly stops, 
and all search for the hidden cats. In a 
few seconds the music begins again, and the 
players rush back to the center of the room. 
Only those who have found a cat may march 
in the circle; the others must drop out of 
the game. Thus the play continues until all 
the cats are found. The winner is the one 
who is last to drop out of the circle. 

PASS THE PUMPKINS 

The players form a circle, and all except 
one are given small orange paper pumpkins. 
At a given signal each player passes his 
pumpkin to the right and keeps on passing 
those he receives. Every few seconds a sig- 
nal is given, and the person who is empty- 
handed at that time drops out of the game. 
One pumpkin is taken out of the circle, so 
that again there are pumpkins for all play- 
ers except one. The game continues in this 
manner. The winner is the one who re- 
mains in the circle longest. 

BLACK CAT CONTEST 

Black paper cats are scattered about the 
floor. At two opposite ends of the room the 
children line up, forming two equal sides. 
One member from each side is blindfolded 
and told to walk about the floor. When a 
bell is rung (any other signal may be used), 
he stops. If he is standing on a cat, he gets 
a point from his side. The first two players 
return to their lines. Two other players, 
one from each side, are blindfolded and 
carry on the same procedure. At the end, 
the winning side is the one having the most 
points. 


PUMPKIN SEED RACE 

The players are divided into two teams. 
At one end of the room are placed for each 
team a heap of pumpkin seeds and a table 
knife. The leader of each team puts as many 
seeds as he can on his knife and carries them 
to the goal at the other end of the room, 
where he drops them into acup. He then re- 
turns and gives the knife to the second mem- 
ber of his team, who carries seeds on his 
knife, and so on. When all have finished, 
the seeds in the cups are counted, and the 
team that has the most seeds wins. It may 
be interesting to see how many seeds each 
player can carry on a knife. 


Picture Stories 
By Erma M. Stockwell 


HE pupils were asked to find pictures 

illustrating a day in the life of two chil- 
dren. The pictures were clipped mostly 
from the advertising sections of magazines. 
One series showed (1) two boys just awak- 
ening, (2) taking their shower bath, (3) 
eating their breakfast, and so on. These pic- 
tures were pasted in a blank book about 9 by 
121% inches, opening the long way. Other 
subjects may be illustrated. 

October and November entertainment material 


for the Primary Grades will be found in the Enter- 
tainment Department, which begins on page 72. 








By- JOHN 


Older pupils may make free-hand col- 
ored copies of this design. The teacher 
may make carbon or hectograph copies for 
the small pupils to trace, color, and mount. 

Color the upper half of the projecting 
tips of the paintbrush blossom a light 
green, and the lower half pink. Color the 


An October Coloring Card 


T. LEMOS 


larger part, which connects with the stem 
vermilion at the top, and blend it to yel- 
low-green at the base. 

The leaves are yellow-green, and the 
stem is red-brown. The large initial is 
blue-green, the border at the bottom yellow- 
green, and the motifs vermilion. 
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Early Days in New York 


HE six photographs on 

this page further illus- 
trate Florence E. Matthews’ 
story, “Colonial Life in Old 
New York,” to be found on 
another page. 

In 1609, Henry Hudson 
sailed into New York Bay. In 
1613, the Dutch people landed 
on the island of Manhattan 
and settled there. The follow- 
ing year they built Fort Man- 
hattan. 


The colony remained a 
Dutch possession until 1664, 
when it passed into the hands 
of the English. In 1673 the 
Dutch regained possession of 
the colony, but the following 
year it was, by the terms of a 
treaty between the Dutch and 
the English, given back once 
more to the English, who re- 
tained it until after the Revo- 


lution. (Print of Purchase of Man- 
hattan by Keystone View Co., Inc.; others 
by Herbert Photos, Inc.) 








HIS view of New York, the earliest known, is taken from an 


old book published in Holland in 1651. 








BeELow Peter Stuyvesant is pictured 
tearing up the letter demanding that 
he surrender to the Duke of York. 
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HEFE we see some of the houses built by 

the Dutch settlers in New Amsterdam. 
The quaint gables, roofs, and doors, typical of 
Dutch architecture, are especially interesting. 


JN THE year 1626, Peter Minuit, governor 

of New Amsterdam, purchased the island of 
Manhattan from the Indians, paying the equiv- 
alent of about twenty-four dollars. 


HERE is a canal in New Amsterdam, as 


- ~ ‘THIS picture shows the river and dock 
it appeared in 1642. front in New Amsterdam about 1642. 
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mural paintings, “The Evolution of the Book,” which appears 
in the East Hall of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
“The Pictograph,” fourth in the series, we are using this month 
as our cover subject, and the series as a whole is reproduced on 
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“The Evolution of the Book” 


By’ JOHN W ALEXANDER 


T THE left, in 
“The Cairn,” 
we see prehistoric 
man piling togeth- 
er a monument of 
stones, by which 
to commemorate 
some important 
event. “Oral Tra- 
dition,” at the 
right, represents 
an Oriental story- 
teller, relating a 
marvelous tale to 
the little circle of 
absorbed listeners. 


RIMITIVE 

types of record 
may be seen at the 
left in “Hiero- 
glyphics” and at 
the right in “The 
Pictograph.” Us- 
ing enduring stone 
and carefully pre- 
pared skins of ani- 
mals, the Egyptian 
and the Indian are 
shown in the act of 
recording their 
history for future 
generations. 


HE medieval 
monastery, with 
its scribes copying 
and = illuminating 
some precious ex- 
ample of classical 
lore, is shown at 
the left, in “The 
Manuscript,” while 
at the right, “The 
Printing Press” 
shows Gutenberg, 
father of printing, 
examining a proof 
just taken from 
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this page. The possibilities for correlation with history and 
has more interest for school children than his series of literature are obvious. A sketch of the artist's life, the story 
of the cover picture, and questions to arouse interest and 
thought are to be found in the picture study lesson by 
Gertrude Herdle, cn another page in this magazine. 

All prints, copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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HE Hopi Indian baskets at the left and right and the two San Carlos Apache 
baskets (center), show interesting designs. (American Museum of Natural History) 


American Indian Art 


ROM the earliest records of man, we learn 

that the instinct to beautify utilitarian objects 
has always been strong in the human race. Bas- 
kets, used for storing and carrying food, are said 
to have been the first art objects. Cloth-making, 
another form of weaving, and pottery are regarded 
as developments of basketry. Materials, designs, 
and colors used in making baskets, textiles, and 
pottery varied with the nationality of the design- 
ers. The art of the modern American Indian dif- 
fers little from that of his remote ancestors. 





‘THE Indians use these baskets for HIS ancient water jar is still 
storage. (Photo by Kadel & Herbert) beautiful. (Smithsonian Institution) 





‘THis Navajo 

Indian is seen 
at his primitive 
loom, weaving a 
blanket. (U. & U.) 
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HE Indian woman seen above is making a 
bowl by the coil method. She is a Hopi 
Pueblo Indian, and her tribe is skilled in 
pottery-making. (Detroit Publishing Co.) 


OPI Indian women, such as the one pic- 
tured here, are skillful basket-weavers. 
The baskets that this woman has started show 
various designs. (Detroit Publishing Co.) 


LSO found in Arizona, these bowls show 
another stage in the early art of the 
Indian. (American Museum of Natural History) 


HE bowls below, made many years ago by 
the Indians, were found in Arizona. Note 
the simplicity of design. (Smithsonian Institution) 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 


ACH is one of the greatest musi- P peenneeneees — sees piece of work. From that time on, 

cal geniuses that the world has Bach's fame was assured. 
ever known. He has been called “the Bach was an extremely versatile 
father of modern music,” and though composer. Although his greatest 
unappreciated at first by his contem- works were his religious compositions 
poraries, he has influenced almos for the organ, he expressed himself in 
all of the great composers since his various other forms; he wrote, for in- 
time. stance, a great deal of dance music. 

It was largely due to the untiring He produced an almost incredible 

efforts of Mendelssohn that Bach was number of compositions, and he could 
at last given his proper share of rec- play equally well on the organ and on 
ognition. In 1829, Mendelssohn gave the clavichord. 
a performance of Bach's Passion ac- Elsewhere in this magazine is a 
cording to St. Matthew, which was at story about the life of Bach, written 
once recognized as a most wonderful by Rebecca Deming Moore. 





faneeeenerinees “3 oe ai wre ” TT ge 


BAC#, one of the greatest musicians, was born 
in 1685 and died in 1750. (P. & A. Photo) 
Y is * tm. ° ene nem ° ? - ee eR ane 






i el 








HE house in which | 
Bach was born has ~— 
now been converted into 


a Bach museum. 
(Keystone View Co.) 












~ 











‘THE Emperor Frederick the Great was de- ACH had twenty children, all of whom 


lighted with Bach's playing. (Keystone) were musically gifted. (Herbert Photos, Inc.) 
WAS not un. Bach was accord- 
til long after ed due honor. 





his death that (Herbert Photos. Inc.) 
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ARE YOu PARTICIPATING IN MAJESTIC’S 


“_ 





TRAVEL 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of the Majestic radio and world’s 
2 largest manufacturers of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a nation 
wide essay contest for teachers and educators of all classes on the subject— 


“How Can 


| 1) - BD. ; | 
e@ Radio Be Us 


fee use of the radio in education is moving forward with rapid strides. Recog- 
nizing this, the makers of Majestic radio have organized an educational depart- 
ment, one of the principal functions of which is to stimulate and develop the best 
and most progressive ideas on the use of radio in education. 


As an impetus to create widespread interest and bring forth the best efforts of 


the educators on this subject— 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES ARE OFFERED —TRIPS TO EUROPE 
AND TOURS TO VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In order to bring forth the widest variety of ideas on this subject, the subject itself 
is divided into four main divisions—as follows: 


How Can the Radio Be Used 


sity Education, 
Elementary Education, 


in College or Univer- 


\2)in Secondary Education, (3)in 
‘Ain Rural Education. 


The sixteen travel prizes include: four first prizes —each a $750 trip to Europe; 
four second prizes—each a $250 trip to Alaska; four third prizes—each a $150 trip 
to any part of the United States; four fourth prizes—each a $100 trip to any part of 


the United States. 


‘THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest. 


9 An individual may submit manuscript in on/y one 
of the four divisions of the general theme. 


Papers submitted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
length. 


4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on 
one side of the paper. 


5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear in 
upper left hand corner of first page. 


6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929 and closes 
February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript postmarked 


| later than February 15th will be considered.) 


| 7 Each contestant by submitting his manuscript 
waives any interest in the article submitted. Any or 
| all of the essays submitted may be published in full or 
| in part at a later date. 


® In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

| 9 Address all manuscripts to “Majestic Radio Essay 
Contest”, Educational Department, Grigsby-Grunow 

—— 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


These Judges All Prominent 


Educators: 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former Presi- 
dent, N. E. A., and State Supt. of Schools in 
Colorado; 


P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Commissioner of 


Education, now Supt. of Schools in Tulsa; 


— CORLISS PRESTON, Ex-President 
E. A., former State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Washington, 


J. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Class Room Teachers, 
Grand Rapids; 

CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman National 
Illiteracy Commission, Washington, D. C.; 

FLORENCE HALE, State Agent Rural Education 
for Maine; 


DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field Secretary 
N. E. A., now Pres. Kent State Normal College, 
ote Ohio; 


DR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta; 
MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State Supt. Public 


Instruction of North Dalzora. 


ed in Education?” 


HOUSANDS of teachers in schools 

of all classes are already under way 
in the preparation of essays under at 
least one division of this subject. 
Thousands more are formulating and 
outlining their plans to participate. 
These alluring travel prizes make i 
well worth any teacher’s effort. Re- 
member, this is a contest of ideas, not 
merely of fine language. And your idea 
might well be the biggest and most 
progressive of them all in promoting 
the use of the radio in education. 

Full details of this Majestic National 
Prize Essay Contest are contained in 
our Majestic educational bulletin — 
which the coupon will bring you. 
Clip and mail it today. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Makers of 
w a 





RADIO 
MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
GriGsBYy-GRUNOW COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S.A 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested to have further details of your Majestic 
National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. Please send me 
your Majestic educational bulletin. 


Name........ 
Address 
City 


State. 
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The Hires Contest is Open to Every Public, Private and Parochial School Teacher. This is 


The Charles E. Hires Company off 


Purpose of 
the Contest 











Aims of the contest are to promote child health 
and to demonstrate how Hires Root Beer Ex- 
tract may be used in school and home for this 
purpose. 

Nearly 10,000 teachers and their 300,000 pu- 
pils used the Hires Health Lessons last year. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, City and County 
Physicians, newspapers, civic bodies, Red Cross 
chapters and other groups cooperated with them 
in the work and thousands of samples of Hires 
Root Beer Extract were used in school and home 
to make healthful drinks, foods and candies. 
Teachers submitted enough health teaching ma- 
terial to fill many magazines the size of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. The best of this 
material we shall publish in these center pages 
for your use during this school year. 

Wherever the Hires Health Lessons were 
used a general improvement in the children’s 
health was reported as well as better school work 
due to keen interest aroused by the health 
program, 

Teachers were especially successful in elimi- 
nating tea and coffee from the children’s diet 
and substituting milk. Black Cow, the delicious 
Hires milk drink, was the recipe for success. 
You can do as well, Use the Hires Health Les- 
sons (this is No. 2) and enter the prize contest. 
Start now! 









Watch 
for 
the 
Hires 
Health 
Senti- 
nels 
Nothing appeals more to youngsters 


than a treat at the soda fountain and 
they should not be denied this pleas- 

















ure. If you instruct them always to 
ask for Hires you can be sure that 
you are safeguarding their health, for 
wherever a Hires sign is displayed 
only sanitary apparatus is used and 
no human hand comes in contact with 
the Hires product. Watch for the 
Hires sign—the sentinel which pro- 
tects your health. 
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A Daily Drinking Chart 


With your hectograph or free hand, have your pu- 
pils outline on a piece of cardboard the drinking 
glass above, showing it nearly brimful of Black 
Cow. Cut the glass from the cardboard and make a 
hole in the top for hanging on the wall at home 
where each pupil should faithfully keep his record 
of healthful drinking—four glasses of water or 
Hires Root Beer and four of Black Cow or milk 
daily. Weigh at the beginning and end of the 
month. Award colored stars at end of each week 
and a gold star to those who show gain at end of 
month. You will be pleased with results, 


FREE Awards to Offer Pupils 


Send us the names and addresses of the parents of 
your pupils and we will send you FREE two copies 
of this beautifully colored 26 x 13 inch Pleasants 
Finder Map of the World. Award these maps to 
the boy and girl who keep their charts carefully and 
observe all the health rules 













Rules of 
the Contest 








1. Write a short Experience Letter 


Hires Root Beer Extract in My Class 


ples of Hires Root Beer Extract at Home 
Parents may help their children in preparing tl 
letters. (Tell of results observed, if any, ; 
school or at home, such as improved health ar 


etc. ) 


2. Write plainly on one side only of paper 


should be securely fastened togethe: 

3. Letters, none of which will be returned 
long to us to be used in any way we cho 
Contestants agree to accept the decision 
judges as final. Names of judges will be 
nounced later. 

j 4. Letters must be in our hands on or befo 
midnight of April 19, 1930. Winners will 


Plans as soon thereafter as possible. 

5. Mail your letters to the Educational Depar 
ment, The Charles E. Hires Company, 201 
24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Making 
Milk 




















We all know how difficult it is tj get 
children to drink milk once they Have 
become accustomed to coffee and tea. 
This is because milk tastes flat and 
unpalatable after the rich flavor of 
these drinks. The ideal way to fffer 
milk to children in place of coffee and 
tea is in the form of Black Cow, the 
delicious Hires milk drink. It gives 
milk a delicious, tasty flavor that chil- 
dren love and can be served either hot 
or cold. It is splendid for the mid- 
morning feeding or at the lunch hour. 
Black Cow is easy to make—no [uss or 











mess. See the directions given 2 the 
right. 





following subject: “How I Used the Samples « 


Also send us the two best Experience Lette) 
your pupils submit on: “How We Used the San 


school work, elimination of tea and coffee habi 


x 11 inches in size. Place name and address : 
top right hand corner of each sheet. The teac! 
er’s letter and the two best letters of her pupi 


announced in Normal Instructor and Primai 
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This is Hires Health Lesson No. 2---More Will Follow with Valuable Teaching Aids 


yffers 





Letter on the 
the Samples of 
ly Classroom.” 


rience Letters’ 


Used the Sam- 
ict at Home.” 
1 preparing the 
ed, if any, at 
ved health and 
id coffee habit, 


I paper 8, 
and address at 
. The teach- 
s of her pupils 


the: 


e returned, be- 
jay we choose, 
ie decision of 
es will be an- 


is on or before 

inners will be 
and Primary 

ble. 

ational Depart- 

ipany, 201 So. 






k 
ty 


Idren 


is to get 
ney fave 
and tea. 
flat and 
lavor of 
to tfer 





»ffee and 








hat chil- 
ither hot 
the mid- 
ch hour. 
o uss or 
m at the 











. ° for 
in LOOO P YIZES Teachers and Pupils 
Easy to Win---Just Write a Short Letter 


lst Prize to the Teacher......$500 





25 Prizes of $10 each to 


To her 2 Winning Pupils, TRI vcs covtiiinneinsssdiiehinal $250 
$25 CUCM. eeeeccevennneeeeneneee To Their 50 Winning Pu- 
2nd Prize to the Teacher....$250 Pls, $2 COCN.......---onnneeeeonnees 100 
To her 2 Winning Pupils, 30 Prizes of $4 each to 
NR I ne TI ic icici cies $120 
8 Prizes of $100 each to To Their 60 Winning Pu- 
Te on ae $800 Pils, $1 COGN... eenevennennnee 60 
To their 16 Winning Pupils, $5 775 Prizes of Art Pictures in Full 
CON nn eeeennnnnnnneeenvnnecnennsssennnnnnnnanececee 80 Color te Teachers; Subject: “Feed- 
10 Prizes of $50 each to Teachers......$500 ing Her Birds” by Millet... $200 
To their 20 Winning Pupils, $3 
EE RS ae Rs So ae ae 60 1000 PRIZES TOTALING... $3000 


BLACK COW 


The Delicious Hires Milk Drink 


Make It Like This—To Serve 30 Pupils 
Mix 7? teaspoonfuls of Hires Root Beer Extract with 14 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, add 7 quarts of milk, stir, serve. 
Black Cow, the delicious Hires milk drink, is ideal for the school 
lunch or the mid-morning feeding. It is especially good when 
made with hot (not boiled) milk. One teacher writes: 

“There was not much bother with a hot dish like Hires Black 
Cow. Scarcely any time or trouble was required in its prepara- 
tion. I simply added the extract to the hot milk and a little sugar. 
In a second’s time each child had a steaming 
hot drink, delicious in its flavor. The children 
who didn’t like plain milk liked Hires Black 
Cow. Its benefits are immeasurable for it 
brings children all the body-building nourish- 
ment of milk plus the value derived from the 
herbs, roots and berries from which Hires 
Root Beer Extract is made.” 









Start Your 
Health Work Now 


Mail the 
1 Coupon 





Educational Department, 2 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me your free Health Pro- 
gram Material and samples of Hires | 
Root Beer Extract for classroom use. 





Also send cards entitling each pupil Write Number 
of Pupiis in 
to a free sample for home use. This Space 





Name......... ssiaiscdeaeastaie iaaaihaadeadied dactamaiiiadatbigsitienial 


Address...... sila wininilbeiciiibaiail 
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Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes ae 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 
for picture study which are appearing monthly 
the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 


on 


Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 344 x4% inches, in 
the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 


magazine is furnished with both the 
and miniatures as explained below. 


large pictures 


Large Full Color Pictures 


For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed ir 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x 13 inches. On 


the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 
30 cents each 


PREPAID 


25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects 


“e se 


50 or more 


[Instructions for Ordering 


List of Subjects 


1 Ag Innoce Reynolds A Boy with a Rabbit—Raet 
The T n Hat—Sully - 23 Miss Bow Reynold 
< he For Twilig 24 Waal gton Cr ng the Del 
, aw Leut 
4 Dien: y I Land 25 Det is Madonna— 
& The Ba I se 
6 By t R I 26 The Fly , I 
7 The Sone Lark—R 27 I H I I 
at a. , 28 Ri I I 
{ I Tt 1 H 
9 I } a < iM Mag at 
i 
10 The 1 All's W Int Cottage—I 
‘ W Ss 
11 T Ww Ruysd 
12 The Ret Mayflow ~—y 4 ~ 
, 1 | I Bir Mill 
18 . ! s I 
Is I a , ‘ ( ‘ al \ 
1 M ° . 
16 The H H ! : Perris 
17 The K ! eels 
18 Ma ‘ M 
R 4 Gh M 
19 7 F ‘1 7 Wa H 
20 6T) I T ' I y Nig ‘ e 
M 42 Oxen Plowir Bonheur 
°1 The Sa ‘ H 44 The Artist Mother—W? 
i Hary W inds—Martir 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Same Size as on Covers 


and in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


Full Color Miniatures 


For the Pupils 


These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the 
colors of the original paintings. They are put up 
in packages of one dozen of a subject and each 
package includes a leaflet with the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
suggestions to the teacher, etc. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See 
note following prices in regard to orders for frac- 
tional dozens. 

s 20 cents per dozen 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) *— 


When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynold Please 


47 Madame LeBrun and I study material and portfolio 
ter—V igee-Le Brur Instructor-Primary Plans for 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
49 Mona Lisa—Da V Place cross 
50 The Blue Boy—Ga borough Xin one of 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem the squares at 
brandt right to in 
rT Ang M t dicate your 
‘ ares he & M } preference. I DESIRE 
mittanc 


d me the Ten 

















CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Large Full Color Pictures which I have selected, complete with 
as described, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal 
one year. 


Special Offer 


ORDER THIS 


¥ COMBINATION “Y 
NOW 


PAY NOVEMBER 15th 


10 Large Full Color Pictures 
of your own selection, each 
picture mounted and en- 
closed in folder with com- 
plete study material, all put 
up in an attractive portfolio. 
Price $3.00. 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year. Price $2.00. 


Simply select the ten pictures which 
you prefer from the 67 illustrated and 
listed on this page, indicate your choice 
on the order blank below, fill in your name 
and address and mail to us NOW. 

The portfolio of pictures will be sent to 
you promptly and your subscription to the 
magazine will begin at once, but you need 
not pay until November 15th. 


BOTH 
ONLY 


$4.00 
A Saving 
of $1.00 





pone —SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK— -— - 


Date 192 


] I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 


I agree to pay $4.00 not later than November 15, 1929. 


THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing re- 


e of $3.00 herewith. 


Mark a ring around the number of each of the 10 pictures which you choose 








8 v ‘ } 
»« ir mt pictures which I have se 
ae and inn 123 4 8 
6 ban ae D . 19 20 21 22 23 
— wi 37 38 39 40 41 
‘8 The Soler Pled Ufer 55 56 57 58 59 


3 
‘ 





lected, 


6 
24 
42 
60 


e ten numbers around each of which I have marked a ring are the numbers of the 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 «#18 
26 27 28 29 #30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
44 45 46 47 48 #49 SO 51 52 53 S&S 
62 63 64 65 66 67 








6 The Spinner—Mae 
A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 
meer 


6 

6 F 

65 Lavinia—Tit 
@ 

aT 


Pacific Coast Office: 
San Francisco, Cali. 


H ma nae a9 
7 Children of Charles 1-Var 
I? 


Post Office 


Street or R.F.D. 


State 








Octobe 


a 





Ford 





hi 
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A VISUAL AID TO THE P 
Outposts of the U. S. A. srupy or ceocrarny Panama 
HIS is the third of a series of picture-groups on geographi- often lacks visual material. For the most part, these pictures 


cal subjects, for classroom use. Facts and figures are individually tell their own story, needing only a few words of 
available in geography texts and elsewhere, but the teacher explanation to give them point. 


yt - A 
4 1 ae ee he ‘THESE are the Pedro Miguel locks of the Panama 
r a ; Canal. They are 1000 feet long and can easily hold 
vessels as large as the American warship New Mexico, 


here shown. Notice the electric “mules” which control 
the ships in the locks. United Fruit Co. (Canal Zone Photo 





































HIS school is for American 

id children in Balboa and is 
maintained by the United States 
government. To attract high 
class workers the government 
supplies the necessities and lux- 
uries of life very inexpensively. 


MERICANS live in 

houses like these 
in the Cansl Zone. 
Wide, screened porches 
are much more neces- 
sary than stoves as heat 
is required for cooking 
only. Electric lights 
burn constantly in the 
clothes closets to pre- 
vent mildew. 
Ford Educational Weekly 


-— 
\\ —=—** ee «¢ 


STURDY San 
Blas Indian 
boy climbing a 
coconut palm for 
coconuts. Food 
is easily obtained 
while primitive 
& clothing and shel- 
ter suffice the na 
tives who do lit 





tle work. 
. : . , : : . : . Canal Zone. 
HESE Darien Indians live south of the Canal Zone. Their civilization is advanced, with E. Hailen, 
high moral standards and hereditary feudal government. Panama Pacific Linc Olficial Photographer 
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“~ a a 7 - : 


- ae 


or _ i ja aa 


ALBOA is the busy headquarters in Panama of 
the United States Government as represented 
by the Canal Zone administration. The administra- 
tion building is in the right foreground of this pic- 
ture, and many naval ships are anchored in the 
harbor. 





















Canal Zone. E. Haillen, Official Photographer 




















bel CUED Cl, eee eee 
















s 
Ss 
¥ 
F 

P) 
NATIVE market boats, packed in at the Panama City 2 4 ; 
wharves, add a picturesque touch to the waterfront +e 
United Fruit Co. .Canal Zone Photo ; 
- x 
} COMMON sight in 
_ \ Panama where all 
1) ie} types of transportation 
, 4 rub elbows. 
HE ruins of the old cathedral 
tower in Panama City. A spiral 
staircase to the belfry formerly oc- 
cupied the high narrow opening in Oo 
* the wall. Canal Zone. E. Hallen 
Otticiai Photographer ] 


‘THE Republic of Panama maintains a 

beautiful home for its president. Here 
is the entrance to the president's palace, 
with tame egrets forming part of the deco- 
rations. Geo. Stone, from Ewing Calloway 


Panama Pacific Line (Canal Zone Photo} 
, - tines a, SHIPMENT of ba- 
' manas on the 
Chagres River, Pan- 
ama. The naturally 
rich Panaman soil and 
the moist climate va- 
ried by mountain alti- 
tudes make many dif- 
ferent crops possible. 


© ef 





N OCEAN liner has to, 
pick its way through 


Gaillard Cut with the great- "eo . ly ~ wor 
est care. This is the S. S. ~~ + —  ‘B Hallen, 
Belgenland. —« Official Photographer 





ea ees. . 
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ASAN BLAS Indian family in front of their home. 
Short of stature and strong, these people are 

fine fishermen and swimmers. 

Canal Zone.. E. Hallen, Olticial Photographer 


TREET scene in Panama City, 
the capital of the Republic of 
Panama. The clean street shows 
American influence while the for- 
eign looking houses and the cathe- 
dral at the left are reminiscent of 


Spain. Geo. Stone, from Ewing Galloway 














[IN the Canal Zone, where year- 

round outdoor swimming is pos- 
sible, American children learn to 
swim almost as soon as they can 
walk. This scene is at Balboa 
Pool. 













HIS brick and stone building 
with the many arches is sup- 
posed to have been the Custom 
House at Porto Bello on the At- 22a 
lantic side of Panama in the days 

» of Spanish occupation. 





ONUMENT 

at Panama 
City to Balboa, 
the explorer who 
when crossing 
the isthmus dis- 
covered the Pa- 


cific Ocean and 
: took possession 
ton of the shore for 


Cana! Zone. * 
E. Hallen, Spai 
pain. 
Official P her 

ial Photographe =e : ' f Panama Pacific Line 
, . > - - . (Canal Zone Photo) 

ROM the seeds of the odd- 9 FEE ERE AER ES OT CRATER oR NR 4 

shaped “fruit” of the cacao tree Canal Zone. E. Hallen, Official Photographer 





we get our cocoa and chocolate. 
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* Re a A: EGE PEE i ek ad - 2 er Lees reanen9 
RAILROAD as well as a canal crosses the Isthmus. This is its fine sta- ANAMA City Cathedral, started in 1751. Its spires are covered with 
tion in Panama City. The road, built as a short cut to California during mother-of-pearl. The walls are very thick and were a protection against 
the Gold Rush, cost 6,000 lives. Most of the victims died from disease. invasion, making the place serve a double purpose for inhabitants. 

[ Official Photographer Geo. Stone. from Ewing Galloway 

[T= IS a great sight when the gates of Gatun ROM Ancon Hill one looks out over Panama 

Spillway are opened and the excess water is City to the ocean. You would see the sun 

allowed to rush through the openings towards rise instead of set in the Pacific here. A map 

This is one of the will make it clear why this 
largest dams in the world. is true. 








AILLARD CUT, 300 feet deep, at 

Gold and Contractor’s Hills, is a 
famous part of the Canal. There have 
been a number of slides since the cut 
was originally made. In the early 
days it was known as Culebra Cut. 
Canal Zone. E. Hallen, Official Photographer 


HROUGHOUT Central and South 


America the greatest hero 


1s 


Simon Bolivar. He led the move- 


Canal Zone. E. Hallen, Ollicial Photographer 











Wweovrp you ever guess this to 
be a fair ground? Yet it is 
one, at Penonome, Panama, and prob- 
ably the things sold in the grass-cov- 
ered booths are just as attractive to 
the native children as lemonade and 
lollipops are to American children. 
United Fruit Co. (Canal Zone Phow) 


» ms es ment which made republics of the 
- o_o ; v : Spanish colonies.. This monument to 


Geo. Stone, from Ewing Galloway him is in Panama City. 
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Changing Trends in Education 


By A. L. 


THRELKELD 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


HE purpose of this article is to contrast two op- 

posing points of view in educational theory and 

practice, one of which tends to cheapen our con- 

cept of elementary education and to exalt the 
status of higher education, while the other tends to give 
the elementary school a status comparable in dignity 
and prestige to that of the secondary school. No one 
phase of the educational process should be exalted 
above the others; but this article will attempt to demon- 
strate that the tendency which has prevailed in the past, 
at the expense of education in the early years, is yielding 
to a more enlightened view. 


RADITIONAL education has placed its greatest 

emphasis upon the imparting of academic informa- 
tion. In other words, we have been more interested in 
teaching subjects than in teaching children. Naturally, 
the more advanced academic information has been im- 
parted at the higher school levels; and on account of our 
thinking of education in terms of this “external to the 
pupil” type of subject matter—the most advanced of 
which must necessarily come at the higher age levels— 
we have been led to assume that the most important 
work in education is done in the higher schools. This 
unduly high value generally placed upon the “external 
to the pupil” type of subject matter has even gone so 
far as to influence some individuals to think that if they 
are to maintain their own dignity and prestige, they 
must secure positions in high schools rather than in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Greater social sanction has attached itself to teach- 
ing in the higher schools. Less preparation has been re- 
quired of elementary-school teachers, and as a rule they 
are the lowest paid in the profession. 


E ARE changing our concept of education. In- 

stead of a centralization upon external subject 
matter, we are centering attention upon the pupil. We 
are beginning to see the importance of developing traits 
in the individual rather than merely imparting knowl- 
edge to him. Education is no longer thought of in terms 
of the acquisition of information alone. Information is 
essential, but more important to society and to the indi- 
vidual is the practical solution of the problem: What 
particular sort of activity can we give the individual to 
fit him for the type of work he is inclined to do? 

This brings up the problem of developing attitudes, 
habits, and all of the other factors which go to deter- 
mine the adjustment that the individual will make to 
life. Interest in education from this point of view has 
led to extensive research into the nature of child life. 
Much attention in recent years has been given to the 
child of preschool age. We are told that many of the 


fundamental attitudes are determined by the time the 
individual reaches the age of five or six years. So im- 
portant does the nature of the individual appear to be, 
and so early do those things which determine his dis- 
position begin to function with lasting effect, that we 
are coming to pay a great deal of attention to what 
happens in the first few years—even in the first year— 
of life. 


HE results of this research tend to exalt the work of 

the teacher in the primary grades. We can no 
longer think of such a teacher as one who needs but 
little preparation. He who would constructively direct 
the small child must possess an extensive scientific back- 
ground. He must know what is being revealed in 
child psychology. He must know what is taught by 
biology concerning the human organism. He must 
know what chemistry is teaching about human life and 
what services it can render in the early years, such as 
showing the need of proper nutrition. Scientific method 
in experimentation with human behavior must be a part 
of the modern elementary-school teacher’s professional 
equipment. The sociological importance of the group 
experience given by the elementary school must be 
appreciated. 


T IS of great significance that the trend is in the 

direction of widening and deepening the field of re- 
search in child development. Actions that we have 
called instinctive have come to be recognized as habits 
formed so early as to be mistaken for instincts. Bio- 
chemistry is suggesting that we are just catching the 
rays of a new dawn in changing what we have called 
human nature. Anthropology, sociology, and numer- 
ous other sciences are contributing information to the 
effect that human nature is highly modifiable. Many 
other instances could be cited to show that we are com- 
ing to see the importance of the educational treatment 
of the younger pupil, but it is our purpose here merely 
to suggest the trend. 

This newly discovered knowledge of ours will surely 
result in society’s demanding of the elementary-school 
teacher the widest and most scholarly preparation. He 
must be both scientist and artist, in the broadest and 
deepest sense. This will carry with it not only a social 
sanction comparable to that now given the higher 
schools, but remuneration commensurate with such 
recognition. Many cities have already established sin- 
gle salary schedules. 

The field of elementary education offers a career 
second in importance to none. The opportunity is here, 
and as individuals catch the vision, society will follow 
with its sanction. 
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Book Lists for All the Grades 


Library Teacher, Holladay Demonstration School, Portland, 


AST month we discussed the 
importance of literary guid- 
ance in the elementary school, 
and suggested the kinds of 
stories needed in the first and 
In this arti- 
cle we are giving a list of 
books suitable for each grade, 
including in each list some of the fine authors 
with whom every child should become ac- 
quainted. 
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Picture books and readers belong to the 
first and second grades. The Natural Method 
Primer is especially good for Mother Goose 
rhymes for the first grade, as is also O’Shea’s 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Only the best picture 
books should be used, and if many are not 
available, the teacher may resort to scrap- 
books. Current magazines and old 
are often full of good pictures. 


ones 
Book com- 
panies are glad to send book jackets of chil- 
dren’s books and illustrations of their new 
books. Pictures in old readers and books can 
be utilized. Picture catalogues are helpful, 
and school magazines often contain illustra- 
tions that can be used with both pleasure and 
profit. 

Certain books are indispensable for the 
story-teller, whether she is experienced or 
not, for the stories are carefully graded and 
well told. Among the helpful books are: 
Stories to Tell to Children, How to Tell 
Stories to Children, and Best Stories to Tell 
to Children, by Sara Cone Bryant; East o’ 
the Sun and West o’ the Moon and The Birch 
and the Star, by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen; 
The Fairy Ring and Tales of Laughter, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; Jataka Tales, retold 
by Babbitt; Fairy Tales and Rhymes and 
Stories, by Marion Lansing; The Fairy 
Reader, by James Baldwin; Stokes’ Wonder 
Book of Fairy Tales; First Book of Stories 
for the Story Teller, by Fanny Coe; and For 
the Story Teller, by Bailey. 

These books contain stories that 
have been found good for story-telling pur- 


many 


poses in the first and second grades, such as: 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
The Three Little Pigs 

The Old Woman and Her Pig 
How We Came to Have Pink Roses 
Raggylug 

The Story of Little Tavwots 
The Pig Brother 

The Star Dollars 

Epaminondas and His Auntie 
The Bremen Musicians 

The Fox and the Little Red Hen 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Pancake 

Little Black Sambo 

The Foolish Timid Rabbit 

The Jackal and the Alligator 
The Sheep and the Pig Who Set Up Housekeeping 
The Cat and the Mouse 

The Eives and the Shoemaker 
Cinderella 

The Sleeping Beauty 


By EMEROI STACY 


There are different versions of all these 
stories, of course, but the story-teller will 
naturally use those for which she has a per- 
sonal preference. 

Starbuck and Shuttleworth’s A Guide to 
Literature for Character Training is a valu- 
able book for the story-teller, because the 
stories are not only graded but are arranged 
in situation lists as well. If the teacher 
wants to emphasize persistence or courag 
in the third grade, she finds that “Dick 
Whittington and His Cat” is recommended. 
The grade lists and the situation lists are 
carried throughout the eight grades, and the 
books in which the stories appear are also 
given. 

In the third grade emphasis should be 
laid on author’s names, so that the children 
will know the good authors. Have pictures 
of some of these authors in evidence, so that 
an impression will be made. The pupils 
soon learn that a story written by Abbie 
Farwell Brown is worth reading. She is 
one of the favorite authors of the third 
grade. A good literature list for the third 
grade is: 

Aesop— Fables 

Barrie—Peter Pan 

Bianco—The Little Wooden Doll 
Bianco—The Velveteen Rabbit 
Brown—The Lonesomest Doll 
Drummond—The Monkey That Would Not Kill 
Farmer—Boy and Girl Heroes 
Hill—Charlie and His Kitten Topsy 
Hill—Charlie and His Puppy Bingo 
Holbrook—The Book of Nature Myths 
Hunt—-About Harriet 


LeFevre—The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red 
Hen 
Nida—Ab, The Cave Man 


Orton—Bobby of Cloverfield Farm 
Phillips—Wee Ann 
White—An Only Child 
White—A Borrowed Sister 
Wilson—Myths of the Red Children 

In the fourth grade there are many books 
of merit from which to make a selection. 
It is a good plan to select about eight or ten 
authors, introduce their books, partly tell 
one or two of their most interesting stories, 
interest the pupils in their lives and works, 
and arrange book lists in which these au- 
thors appear. Among books of literary 
merit for the fourth grade are: 


Andersen—Fairy Tales 

Baldwin—Fifty Famous Stories Retold 

Baldwin—Thirty More Famous Stories Retold 

Brown—John of the Woods 

Browne—Granny’s Wonderful Chair and Its Tales 
of Fairy Times 

Bryce—Folk Lore from Fecreign Lands 

Carroll—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

Carryl—Davy and the Goblin 

Craik—The Little Lame Prince 

Crommelin—Famous Legends 

Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 

Hawthorne—Wonder Book 

Kipling—Just So Stories 

Lagerléf—The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 

Maeterlinck—The Blue Bird for Children 

Perkins—The Cave Twins 





Oregon 


Perkins—The Dutch Twins 
Pyle—Pepper and Salt 

Ruskin—The King of the Golden River 
Spyri—Heidi 

Wiggin—tThe Birds’ Christmas Carol 
Zwilgmeyer—Johnny Blossom 


A good poetry list for the third and fourth 
grades follows: 


Chisholm—The Golden Staircase 

De La Mare—Peacock Pie 

Edgar—aA Treasury of Verse for Little Children 
Field—Lullaby Land 
Fyleman—Fairies and Chimneys 
Milne—When We Were Very Young 
Riley—Rhymes of Childhood 
Rossetti—Sing Song 

Stevenson—A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Teasdale—Rainbow Gold 
Thacher—The Listening Child 
Wiggin—tThe Posy Ring 








In the fifth grade the names of Andersen, 
Grimm, Defoe, Alcott, Hawthorne, Colum, 
Kipling, and Kingsley should be among those 
known by the pupils. Pupils should become 
interested in the lives of these authors, learn 
when they lived, and what they wrote. 
Among the many good books for the fifth 
grade, the following should be listed: 


Alcott—Little Men 

Andersen—Fairy Tales 

Brown—In the Days of Giants 

Chrisman—Shen of the Sea 

Colum—tThe Boy Apprenticed to an Enchanter 

Defoe—Robinson Crusoe 

Dix—Merrylips 

Finger—Tales from Silver Lands 

Grimm—Household Stories 

Hawthorne—Tanglewood Tales 

Kingsley—Water Babies 

Kipling—The Jungle Book 

La Prade—Alice in Orchestralia 

Meigs—Master Simon’s Garden 

Moon—Chi-Wée 

Spyri—Cornelli 

Spyri—Moni the Goat Boy 

Stein—Gabriel and the Hour Book 

Tappan—Ella, a Little Schoolgirl of the Sixties 

Tappan—Robin Hood, His Book 

Wade—Wonder Workers 

Zollinger—The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys 

Zwilgmeyer—What Happened to Inger-Johanne, as 
Told by Herself 


Legends and myths should be read in the 
sixth grade, for seventh-grade pupils find 
their interests turning to history and every- 
day life literature. Among the authors of 
interest to sixth-grade pupils are Mark 
Twain, Howard Pyle, Paul Du Chaillu, Helen 
Nicolay, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Elbridge Brooks. The following stories are 
recommended for sixth-grade pupils: 


Adams—Mehitable 
Baldwin—Story of Roland 
Brooks—True Story of George Washington 
Cather—Boyhood Stories of Famous Men 
Church—The /liad for Boys and Girls 
Church—The Odyssey for Boys and Girls 
Clemens—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Colum—tThe Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of 
Troy 
Du Chaillu—Wild Life under the Equator 
Du Chaillu—The World of the Great Forest 
Eggleston—The Hoosier Schoolboy 
Greene—The Lincoln Conscript 
Hagedorn—Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Continued on page 92) 
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An Experiment with an Activity Curriculum 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NTIL the advocates of the activity 

curriculum can prove that it pro- 

vides for the adequate attainment 

of skills in the various academic 
subjects, it is probably quite useless for them 
to plead for widespread acceptance of its un- 
derlying philosophy. In the following re- 
port of an experiment the results obtained 
by using an activity program in thirteen 
schoolrooms are compared with the norms 
set up by standardized tests. 

Several ago, a group of Grand 
Rapids teachers were eager to organize their 
work for the year on an informal daily pro- 
gram basis, for which they had made a plan. 
The plan ignored the usual division of the 
day into periods for the various academic 
subjects, and substituted six large units into 
which each day would be divided. A portion 
of the day would be given to group planning. 
Another was to be devoted to research. A 
large part of the time would be set aside 
for handwork and constructive projects. A 
similarly large part was set aside for the 
various activities which provide for the wise 
use of leisure time: story-telling, dramati- 
zation, reports on outside amusements, ex- 
cursions into the community, and so on. A 
definite time would be provided when each 
child could initiate his own work, using any 
medium or pursuing any undertaking of his 
own choice. Drill work, motivated entirely 
by the projects of the other periods, would 
come at a special time, each child drilling 
on any or all of the tool sub- 


years 


tests and scales to check the achievements 
of the children. The teachers were from 
schools scattered over the city. Their rooms 
included all grades of the elementary school, 
various types of children, also differing 
amounts of equipment and building facilities, 
and so on. 

The aim of the experiment was to find out 
whether or not the children in the experi- 
mental rooms got the things which stand- 
ardized tests set up as the objectives in the 
so-called fundamentals. If results justified 
the methods being used, the teachers in- 
tended to do what they could to encourage 
the adoption of the philosophy of the ac- 
tivity curriculum by the other teachers of 
the city school system, and, if possible, 
by teachers in other school systems as 
well. 

Throughout this experiment the things in 
which the children were already interested 
formed the projects to be undertaken. The 
school subjects, as such, were introduced 
only when they helped the children to carry 
on the pursuits in which they were already 
engaged. Only the subject matter demanded 
by these activities was given. Drill for 
which there was no immediate use was 
omitted. 

During the first two years of the experi- 
ment, the children in the experimental rooms 
were measured once each year with the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test and twice during the 
year (in the fall and again in the spring) 


with the following standardized achieve- 
ment tests and scales: 

For Grades 4, 5, and 6: 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals 
(Arithmetic) 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 

Nassau Composition Scale 

Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 

Ayres Handwriting Scale 

For Grade 3: 

Same as above, with the Nassau Com- 
position Scale and the Ayres Hand- 
writing Scale omitted. 

For Grade 2: 

Stanford Achievement Test (Primary) 

Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 

Haggerty Reading Examination 

By the use of Dr. McCall’s T-Technique, 
which takes the intelligence of each child 
into consideration, effort scores were ob- 
tained for each child in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and composition. 

A composite effort score, including the 
scores made on all the tests, was also figured 
for each child. In order to determine how 
much weight each test should receive in cal- 
culating the composite score (as a test like 
the Stanford Achievement should be given 
more value than one of limited scope like the 
Woody-McCall) an equation of educational 
efficiency was formed. Questionnaires were 
sent to about twenty-five prominent educa- 
tors, some of whom sympathized with the 

philosophy of the activity cur- 
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II. Comparison of Educational Efficiency Scores 
Fall of 1925 with Spring of 1926 





III. Comparison of Reading Efficiency Scores 
Fall of 1925 with Spring of 1926 
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Education for Character Development—lIl 


OBEDIENCE 


By MARIETTA JOHNSON 


Director, School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 
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- growing child. What is obedi- 
ence, and why should children obey? Is it 
merely for the convenience of the adult, or 
is it one of the needs of the growing child? 
Children should obey for their own welfare, 
but we should not mistake the meaning of 
the word “obedience.” 

Many adults think that they are getting 
obedience when they are merely getting 
conformity. When a child does what he is 
told, whether he wishes to or not, he is con- 
forming. This is often necessary, of course, 
for the child’s immediate safety and welfare. 
A little child does not know that he should 
not destroy furniture or break windows or 
intrude upon others. He has no basis for 
judgment. His concepts are developed 
through his experience, and he naturally 
thinks that everything he is allowed to do is 
right. Therefore, all children should con- 
form; that is, they should do as they are 
told; and all adults dealing with children 
should be able to get this conformity. 

Obedience, however, is the child’s will 
acting in harmony with the directing will. 
This is what is really desired, and all con- 
formity should develop into obedience. Very 
often parents and teachers complain that 
children who have been very amenable to 
direction through the early years suddenly 
become resistant to authority in adolescence. 
Why is this? No doubt it is due to the meth- 
ods that have been used to secure conformi- 
ty. If we have controlled capriciously and 
on personal authority, we find that instead 
of self-control and self-direction we have de- 
veloped only stubbornness and lack of pur- 
pose. 


TRUE CO-OPERATION 


We often speak of schools as little repub- 
lics and explain to children that the school 
is theirs. We tell them that the school is a 
kind of society, and exhort them to co- 
operate in making the society pleasant and 
happy. Too often, however, the child finds 
by experience that the school is not his at 
all, that it really “belongs to the teacher,” 
as one little girl expressed it. He finds that 
he must do exactly as the teacher says; his 
interests are ignored; and he is obliged to 
attend to school tasks. 

All children enjoy making things, working 
with their hands, creating; yet in school 
they must sit still and wait for the teacher’s 


direction. The children conform, but rarely 
does this conformity develop into true co- 
operation, or obedience. Since the will tends 
to act in harmony with pleasurable emo- 
tions, it is very important that the school 
should provide things which stir the emo- 
tions of the child so that fundamental sin- 
cerity of activity may result. If the work 
of the school is in harmony with the stage 
of development of the child, his interest is 
keen, and there is little necessity for ex- 
ternal control. The control lies in the work 
itself. 

A little boy who had resisted all his 
teachers was put into a room where a 
modern teacher was working. The child en- 
tered the room in a state of violent resist- 
ance. His face bore an expression of utter 
defiance. However, as he entered the room, 
he noticed that the children were not doing 
arithmetic or practicing writing, or even 
reading. They were all busily working with 
their hands. He glanced about the room, 
then said to the teacher, “What are they do- 
ing?” She answered, “Making anything 
that they wish to.” “May I make some- 
thing?” asked the child. “Certainly,” said 
the teacher, and proceeded to show him how 
to make a little bird house. Immediately his 
defiant attitude was replaced by one of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. He became utterly 
absorbed in his work. All of the stubborn- 
ness disappeared. After making his bird 
house, he was gradually induced to study 
some arithmetic, and finally concentrated his 
attention on spelling. Not once, however, 
did the teacher tell him that he must get his 
spelling, or he must do arithmetic. It is 
true the teacher suggested that he do this 
work, but he was never conscious of exter- 
nal pressure. 


DISCIPLINE IN WORK 


In all creative work, the one satisfying, 
sufficient reward is inner satisfaction and 
consciousness of power. True discipline is 
secured only when interest in the subject 
holds the attention. All control must de- 
velop self-control and tend toward co- 
operation, or it is useless. Too often the 
teacher fancies evil design in the behavior 
of children, when perhaps their actions are 
due to the limitations and lack of control 
incident to growth. We take children alto- 
gether too seriously when considering their 
mistakes. We do not take them seriously 
enough when providing conditions that will 
secure the right reactions. 

Every subject in the curriculum is inter- 
esting and delightful if presented at the right 
time and in the right way. The mind wants 
knowledge as the body wants food. Children 


should never be conscious of any particular 
amount of geography or history, science or 
mathematics, that must be learned. If we 
realized that joyful, interested concentration 
at the present moment is all that is really 
necessary, we would find the children com- 
ing to their academic work with the same 
enthusiasm as to their play. 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 

Every effort should be made in our schools 
to develop self-control. Much of the so- 
called self-government in schools, however, 
is inimical to character development. Chil- 
dren are much too immature to assume this 
responsibility. They are too personal in 
their attitude. It is difficult even for adults 
to render impersonal and impartial judg- 
ment. Punishments meted out by children 
are likely to be too severe, and the result on 
the culprit is nearly always unfortunate. 
He may be too deeply touched by the punish- 
ment and so perhaps acquire an inferiority 
complex; or he may, on the other hand, de- 
velop a flaunting disregard for public opin- 
ion, which is also bad for him. The purpose 
of punishment is to change the mind of the 
offender. It should never be inflicted merely 
to satisfy the punisher. 

If the teacher is unwise enough to punish 
a child without the co-operative spirit of the 
group, she may find that she has created a 
martyr! He has the sympathy of his fel- 
lows, and while he may suffer discomfort he 
is not really punished. His mind has not 
been changed regarding the offense. He 
may still desire to continue the behavior, only 
becoming more cautious to escape detection. 


THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


Teachers should be very careful to develop 
right attitudes in children. We are all too 
full of fear. We try to teach too much. We 
control too much. We do not trust life. 
Many teachers are afraid to grant a child’s 
request, fearing that all the children will 
want to do the same thing. This seldom, if 
ever, happens, but in case it does the teacher 
should be able to meet it. Some little boys 
wanted to go to their cave to play. The 
teacher readily gave her consent. Soon a 
group was formed and a most delightful ex- 
perience resulted. This was truly edu- 
cational. 

Intelligence is the way one meets situa- 
tions, and throughout school life we should 
recognize the true value of social experience. 
Too often we think only the study of books 
is educational. The one great art, the all- 
inclusive art, is the art of human relations, 
and this art can be acquired only through 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Teaching English in the New School 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Supervisor in the Elementary Grades, Schenectady, New York 


N THE new school, children work along 

the line of their interests and learn to 

speak and write purposefully by using 

oral and written expression, which 
function in terms of a real need to the chil- 
dren. Such learning satisfies the pupil, and 
is therefore more effective than the old 
method of learning English. The writer 
will describe two very interesting units of 
work that she has seen developed under: pu- 
pil initiative. 

A FIRST-GRADE PROBLEM 

Determining the problem— 

In the first grade, the children, under the 
leadership of the teacher, discussed at the 
beginning of the school year what they most 
desired to do. The children wanted either 
to construct a doll house or to build a model 
of their city. The matter was decided by a 
majority vote in favor of the latter. There- 
upon the teacher and the children went for 
a walk, in order to view the city. The chil- 
dren decided that they could not build the 
whole city in their classroom. They thought 
it best to construct only one long street, the 
one nearest the school building. After walk- 
ing for some time on this street, they felt 
the need of still further limiting their prob- 
lem. They finally decided to build the two 
city blocks nearest the school and to repre- 
sent only one side of the street. 


Developing the problem— 

In developing this work, which extended 
over a period of three months, the children 
named the things that must be made; 
grouped themselves into committees accord- 
ing to the object each child 
wanted to make; decided where 
in the room they would place the 
street; and decided what mate- 
rials they would need and how 
they could obtain them. 

About the time that the street 
was completed to the satisfaction 
of the children, the principal of 
the school invited the grade to 
present a program to the parent- 
teacher association. The class 
discussion which followed this in- 
vitation resulted in a decision to 
tell the parents and teachers 
about the city blocks they had 
built. A little later the grade ac- 
cepted an invitation from the 
writer to repeat its program for 
the first-grade teachers of the 
city. 

Records and reports— 

Throughout the development 


of the problem, the children and 
teacher discussed their work and 


formulated their plans. At the dictation of 
the children, the teacher wrote on the black- 
board, and later printed on tag board with a 
sign marker, the summaries of these discus- 
The resulting charts hung in the 
room and were used for reference when de- 
cisions were forgotten. In a similar way, 
reports of the progress of the work were 
made and kept. 


sions. 


Preparing an evening’s entertainment— 

In preparing the program which they gave 
for the parents and teachers, the children, 
under the skillful guidance of the teacher, 
thought of all the things they had done in 
building their city blocks. As each phase of 
the work was mentioned, the teacher re- 
corded the idea on the blackboard. This re- 
sulted in a list of fairly well-worded topics. 
These were numbered in the order in which 
they were done. Next, each child chose the 
topic he preferred. When there were dupli- 
cations in selection, the class decided which 
of the several children knew most about the 
topic or had done the most work on it, and 
assigned it accordingly. 

Each child then decided what belonged to 
his topic, and gave his report to the class, 
in order to secure help in improving it. The 
class decided two things: (1) Did the 
speaker tell all that belonged to his topic? 
(2) Did he tell something that belonged to 
another person’s topic? In this way, the 
content of each report was developed. 
Later, other items which would make the re- 
ports more satisfactory to the audience were 
considered, such as stage setting, platform 
manners, and use of illustrative material. 





This library corner 





“Sailing Away to Bookland” 


Miss Pauline Van Aller, teacher. 


in the fifth grade of Brandywine School, Schenectady, New York, 
shows a poster made by the children under the direction of 


The children placed on the stage, on long 
boards resting on orange crates, their rep- 
resentation of the two city blocks. 


Sample reports— 

A few of the oral reports appear below: 

How WE PLANNED BROADWAY 

When we children first came to Grade 1B, some of 
us wanted to make a doll house and some of us 
wanted to make a city. We voted. Most of us want- 
ed the city. We went for a walk. We found the 
city too large. We decided to make the street 
(Broadway) nearest our school. We went for a 
walk again. We found Broadway too long. We de- 
cided to make two blocks of Broadway. 


How WE MADE THE BUILDINGS 
When we forgot how a building looked, we went 
back to Broadway and looked at the building again. 
I had to go and look at Burdick’s Drug Store three 
times before I could finish making it. 


Our BOOKLETS 
We made booklets about our trips. 
the fire station. 

We went to the fire station. 

We saw the fire engine. 

A fireman put his hat on James. 

We went upstairs. 

We saw the bedroom. 

There was a pole in the corner. 

A fireman slid down it. 


I'll read about 


THE GROCERY STORE 
I made this basket of apples standing outside the 
grocery store. The sign says 40¢ a peck. I made 
the sign on the typewriter in the principal’s office. 


TINKER Toy’s PARTY 
(Dictated by 1B children; recorded by the teacher) 

The Tinker Toy was happy all day. Even when 
the boys and girls went out to play he was not lone- 
some. He was thinking about the party. The other 
toys didn’t know about it. It was a surprise for 
them. 

After the boys and girls went home, Tinker Toy 
set the table nearest Broadway. Then he went to the 
meat market and bought some boiled ham and frank- 
furters. He went to the grocery store 
and bought cookies, cake, rolls, and 
bread. Then he came back and made 
sandwiches and fried the frankfurters. 
When they were ready, he called Ruth, 
Jennie, Towser, Fluffy, and the children 
on the playground. Everyone came 
running. They said, “What do you 
want, Tinker Toy?” 

Tinker Toy said, “Come to my party. 
Everything is ready.” 

They all sat down and ate. 

Ruth said, “This is a nice party. 
Thank you for inviting us.” 

All of the others said thank you, too. 

Tinker Toy said, “Would you like to 
go for a ride? I will drive one car.” 

Ruth said, “I will drive another car.” 

Jennie said, “I will drive another 
car.” 

So they drove up and down Broadway 
until it was getting dark. 

Then they all helped Tinker Toy 
clean the room. In the morning when 
the children came, everything was in 
place. 





English objectives emphasized— 
In developing their unit of 
work on Broadway, the children 
had ample practice: 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Picture Study—“The Pictograph” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


OHN WHITE ALEXANDER was born 
in Allegheny, now a part of Pitts- 
burgh, on October 7, 1856. When he 
was still very young, both of his par- 

ents died, and he went to live with his 
grandparents. They were far from pros- 
perous, and Alexander soon took an active 
part in earning the daily bread. Leaving 
school at the age of twelve, he became a mes- 
senger for the Pittsburgh branch of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. One 
can imagine him, alert and eager, hurrying 
through the city on countless errands. Per- 
haps it was this eager spirit that caught the 
interest of Colonel C. Allen, the president of 
the company; at any rate, he adopted the 
boy after the death of his grandfather. 

When Alexander was eighteen years old, 
he went to New York, obtaining work in 
the illustrating department of Harper 
Brothers. Not until 1875 do any of the pub- 
lished drawings definitely bear his signature, 
but from that time on, we find his clever pen 
picturing most of the important events of 
the day. 

He remained with Harpers’ three years. 
Then, in 1877, he sailed for Europe with a 
friend, Albert Reinhardt. After a brief 
stay in England, the two proceeded to Paris. 








Questions 


If “picto” means “picture” and 
“graph” means “writing,” what would 
you say “pictograph” means? Would 
you expect it to be like the letters of 
an alphabet or actual pictures? What 
did the Indian use instead of paper, 
pen, and ink? Where did he get his 
color? 

Do you think that the artist has 
successfully fitted his subject into the 
shape of the half-circle? Would it 
have gone as well into a square, or 
a full circle? 
balanced? 


Is the scene well 


What is a mural painting? Does 
this picture preserve for us the feel- 
ing of a flat wall behind it? Why 
do we feel that we are above these 
figures? Is the horizon on our eye 
level, or do we look up at it? 




















Finding the Ecole des Beaux Arts closed, 
they went on to the Munich Academy of Fine 
Arts. Dissatisfied here, however, Alexander 


next visited Polling, in northern Bavaria, 
where there was a small colony of American 
artists. Drawings sent from here to th: 
annual Student Exhibition at Munich won 
for him his first medal. 

During the next two years, Alexander 


joined the painting class of Frank Duveneck, 


spending the winters in Florence, and th 
summers sketching in Venice. He met 
James McNeil Whistler, and formed a last- 
ing friendship with the great artist. Infre- 
quent sales, occasional pupils, and—mor: 
regular and much more dependable—checks 
from Harper Brothers for drawings of the 
odd corners into which he strayed, paid for 
these student years abroad. 

On his return to New York in 1881, John 
Alexander opened a small studio, where he 
received his first portrait commission, that 
of the small daughter of Henry Harper. 
During the next ten years, he spent only two 
summers away from the studio—the first in 
1884, when he sketched in Morocco and 
Spain; the second in 1886, on a commission 


from the Century Magazine for a series of 


portraits of Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, 
Alphonse Daudet, George Bancroft, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


(Continued on page 94) 








“THE PICTOGRAPH” 








FTER men had formed a spoken lan- 
guage, the next important step was for 
them to learn to record their thoughts 

for others to read. It is the development of 
such records that John White Alexander has 
pictured in “The Evolution of the Book,” his 
series of six murals in the Library of Congress, 
of which “The Pictograph” is one. The first 
two of the series show ways in which men pre- 
served their history before the art of writing 
had been invented. Then primitive types of 
written language are depicted, while the last 


two murals show the beginning of the modern 
book, 


In “The Pictograph,” an Indian of fine physi- 
cal type is working upon a tanned deer or elk 
skin, using a brush laden with red color to form 


the crude figures of his picture-writing. Be- 
yond the skin a girl leans upon her arms to 
watch the picture-writer at his work. The sky 
is filled with the soft forms of clouds, and half- 
diffused sunlight casts small, delicately toned 
shadows. The note of red paint is the only 
warm color in the picture. 


The horizon line is intentionally placed high, 
to lessen the apparent depth of the picture. A 
mural painting must preserve the flat feeling 
of the wall upon which it appears. It does not 
exist for itself, as an easel picture does, but to 
give color, form, and pattern to the wall. In 
colors and composition, Alexander’s murals 
are admirably suited to their purpose, while 
their majestic serenity of line gives an epic 
quality to the stories which they tell. 


Reproductions of the murals depicting “The Evolution of the Book” will be found in the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Pictograph” 





n, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A 


| ring with the picture on the cover, will be supplied at 
| 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more d " 
list of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be upplied will be sent on request 


= COLOR MINIATURES «sph in4i i sal 
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Objectives in Teaching Geography 


By DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


SN TEACHING 
is absolutely 
know, first of all, a few things 
that you wish your pupils to 
acquire, and to have definitely 
in your own mind not only 
the general aims, but the best 
ways of achieving them. It 
is important that the teacher have a broad 
preparation, and that she direct her efforts 
toward definite aims. 

Scientific progress in geography has been 
very great in the last thirty years. It is no 
longer merely an informational subject of 
locations, capitals, and other encyclopedic 
material. Instead, it offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for scientific thinking in investi- 
gating the relationship of man and earth, 
and in applying to everyday life geographic 
facts and principles thus acquired. 


geography, it 
necessary to 





Because geography, as now conceived, is 
one of the most comprehensive subjects in 
the curriculum, we could compile a long list 
of aims in geography teaching. However, 
since long lists are dry and uninteresting, 
and probably would be entirely ignored by 
the teacher if we made them, we shall dis- 
cuss the four aims which are the most vital 
and the richest in possibilities. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH WORLD 
NEIGHBORS 

We consider that the first aim is to know 
other people and other lands. What could be 
more interesting or more vital in a child’s 
experience than to study other races and na- 
tions, and to learn why they are as they are 
and do as they do? In becoming acquainted 
with the life and country of another people, 
we not only seek information concerning the 
physical facts of the topography and the 
varied human activities, but we try to dis- 
cover the causal relation between man and 
his environment, and to work out some fun- 
damental geographic principles. 

As the pupil passes from one country to 
another in his studies, he compares each 
country and its people with his own. He re- 
alizes that people of other lands, like himself 
and his friends, are human beings, and that 
their habits, customs, work, and play are as 
important as those of his own people and 
perhaps even more interesting. The teach- 
er’s task is to stimulate the student to find 
out why people are different from us or why 
they are like us. If a teacher is enthusiastic 
about her subject, she not only will bring 
these other people and lands within the ex- 
perience of the student, but she will quicken 
his imagination and give him a desire to 
seek further information for himself. In 
this way she will tie up the study of geog- 
raphy with everyday life, make it vital to 
the student, and arouse a permanent inter- 


est. The broader the interest in other peo- 
ple and other lands, the firmer the founda- 
tion upon which other aims may be built. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
ENVIRON MENT 

Our second aim, which is closely related to 
the first, is guidance to a realization of the 
interrelationships between geographical en- 
of a people. A pupil 
learns that the Eskimo dresses in skins and 
furs, while the Indian of the upper basin of 
the Amazon wears almost no clothing. He 
is curious about the causes of the difference 
in climate. He wonders why the Eskimo 
lives in an igloo, a snow hut built on the 
ground, while the Indian lives in a hut made 
of dry grass, often perched up in the air on 
stakes. Why are their tools and imple- 
ments, manner of living, work and play, so 
different? The teacher helps her pupils to 
realize that human beings, as well as ani- 
mals and plants, respond to influences which 
are peculiar to their regions; that is, differ- 
ent physical conditions are responsible for 
different reactions of people. 


vironment and life 


In some warm regions where the soil is 
adapted to it the people grow cotton, and 
their prosperity depends on the cotton in- 
dustry, which in turn depends upon the to- 
pography, climate, location of rivers, and 
other natural conditions. Is it by mere 
chance that the people of Norway have be- 
come a seafaring nation? Has Great Britain 
become a great industrial nation by chance 
alone? 

As a student increases his knowledge of 
other nations, the teacher will help him see 
that not only geographic factors—location, 
area, climate, topography, soil, bodies of wa- 
ter, coasts, minerals, native plant and animal 
life—influence the activities of the people, 
but frequently one is able to understand the 
policy of a country by determining which 
elements of the environment exert the great- 
est influence. By comparing the geography 
of different places, the pupil discovers that 
certain factors or elements have similar ef- 
fects, and he summarizes this knowledge in 
geographic facts and principles. 

However, no teacher must go to the ex- 
treme and establish in the mind of the pupil 
the idea that man is absolutely a creature of 
his environment. As the world is made up 
of many kinds of lands and climate, so is its 
population made up of people of different 
physical and racial traits, character, devel- 
opment, and culture. The Indian was in 
Massachusetts before the coming of the 
white man. He had available the same soil, 
the same trees, the same rivers, the same 
coast line, and the same climate as the white 
man, but the reaction of the two to the en- 
vironment was different. The white man. 





after guidance by the Indian, went to a stag 
in agriculture not reached by the latter 
The white man, with the same environment, 
developed lumbering, shipbuilding, com- 
merce, and manufacturing. The responses 
were different because the influences acted 
upon people of different antecedents, char 
acter, and culture. 

In England, the natural region is favor- 
able for manufacturing. One notices, it 
driving through the country, the number of 
swiftly flowing streams and mill dams, and 
close by, first one kind of manufacturing 
plant, then another. Not far from the wool- 
en mills, one sees great flocks of sheep graz- 
ing on the hillsides, though not all of the raw 
material is obtained from the immediate 
vicinity. Good transportation facilities make 
raw materials from other regions available 
to manufacturing centers. England’s high 
position in manufacturing is due also to cer- 
tain inventions made there during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It is inter- 
esting to speculate as to the changes in Eng- 
lish history if these inventions had been 
made in some other country. Probably the 
inventor, too, had visions of the natural re- 
sources being harnessed for the country’s 
needs. 

Thus, in teaching the big geographic prin- 
ciples of environmental influence, the teacher 
needs to show the pupils that other factors 
and conditions also influence the lives of 
people. 


INTERDEPENDENCE AS A FACTOR IN 
CIVILIZATION 


Our third aim is to develop an understand- 
ing of the common interests and the interde- 
pendence of peoples. There are some things 
men have in common the wide world over. 
The subject of food is one of common appeal. 
The fact that it is necessary for all men to 
obtain their food from the earth is a splen- 
did approach in studying a great common 
interest of all people. Compare the food 
that explorers could obtain in the Antarctic 
region, if their supplies ran out, with the 
food that African explorers could find. 

By tracing the source of every article of 
diet for one day’s menu, a child will discover 
that the four corners of the earth contribute 
to his feeding. The teacher must not lose 
track of the fact that she is teaching geog- 
raphy, and should therefore always empha- 
size the causal relations; such as, Why do 
oranges come from certain places, and 
spices and coffee from others? 

Not very many years ago, one commu- 
nity was sufficient unto itself. All domestic 
needs were supplied in the immediate vicini- 
ty. That time has passed not only in ow 
country, but in nearly all others. With the 


(Continued on page 89 
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The Water Lily—An Indian Legend @Q) ,\ 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON (f 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


In days of the Ancients, all winds stayed in heaven; 

On earth there was plenty and playtime; 

Men chanted no war songs; the women were happy; 

And the children played in the sunshine. I 
Then the North Wind grew weary and jealous of summer; 

He came bringing winter and famine; | 
Dark war clouds were spreading; the people were cruel; 

And the children all hid in the wigwams. 

But high in the heavens a star maid was watching, 


~ 
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Who grieved for the sad little children; 
She saw that no more was there brotherhood, 
And the peace pipe was lost and forgotten. 
Then the Great Spirit sent her to teach them truth; 
Down the rainbow, the sky-way, she traveled, 
To be a torch to the hearts of men, 
And to bring back joy to the children. 
Then she laughed like many waters, Then at last she found a dwelling, 
Like the music of the waters; Found a home upon the waters, 
Whispered, “I will help my brothers, Where the moonbeams danced at midnight, 
I will teach them love and kindness, Where the light canoes were floating, 
All the lore they have forgotten.” Where the children all might see her, 
So she changed into a white rose, Floating on the silver water. 
To the white rose of the mountains; She became a water lily, 
But the dark and gloomy pine trees Wah-be-guanee, Water Lily, 
Hid her brightness in their shadow, With her fragrant, starry petals 
Veiled her beauty all in shadow. Bound together in a circle, 
So she sought another dwelling, In an endless shining circle, 
On the broad and rolling prairie, As the hearts of men should be; 
In a painted yellow flower cup And her leaves all green with promise, 
On the wide and dusty prairie; Broad and green with hope and promise, 
But the buffalo herds came rushing, For the little frightened children, 
Galloping across the prairie, For the ones she loved so dearly; 
(~ From the hunter’s wild pursuing— And her heart of gold all shining 
Till the star maid hid all trembling, Like a golden star of service; (t 
\ Hid within her painted flower cup, Wah-be-guanee, Water Lily, 
On the wide and dusty prairie. Flower of love and unity. 
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Thus long moons ago, in darkness and gloom, 

A star maiden came down the sky-path; 

Drove back the shadows till men, seeing clearly, 

Lost fear and lighted the peace pipe. 

The Great Spirit, watching, was pleased with his children; 
He blessed their fires and their wigwams, 

For Wah-be-guanee, the star maid from heaven, 

Had taught men brotherhood. 
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A Columbus Day Project 


By BERTHA CLENDENEN 


HE pupils of four history 
classes were asked what they 
would like to prepare for an 
assembly program in observ- 
ance of Columbus Day. They 
suggested putting on a short 
play. They agreed that a 
dramatization of some part 
of the life of Columbus would be appropriate, 
and decided to present those scenes which 
would best explain his great adventure. 

Since four classes were to engage in this 
presentation, it was planned that four short 
scenes should be given, each class to assume 
responsibility for one scene. To determine 
what these scenes should be, different periods 
of Columbus’ life were suggested by the pu- 
pils. These were listed on the blackboard, 
and the pupils chose the following: “The 

Boyhood of Columbus,” “Columbus at the 
Court of Spain,” “His Voyage,” and “His 
Return to Spain.” Each class then selected 
the scene which it wished to present, and the 
history class periods were given over to a 
general review of the life of Christopher 

Columbus. 





CLASS PREPARATION 


The pupils read widely on the subject of 
Columbus; and the history period, through 
its socialized recitations, became a clearing 
house for the exchange of facts and ideas 
concerning Columbus. The pupils of each 
class carefully organized the material that 
was considered suitable for the scene which 
their class was to present. For instance, the 
class which was to give “The Boyhood of 
Columbus” reviewed the answers to the 
following: 

1. Where did Columbus live when he was 
a boy? 

2. What kind of city was Genoa in the fif- 
teenth century? 

3. What would be the chief interest of a 
boy living in such a city? 

4. How did the father of Columbus earn 
his living? 

5. Why was Columbus more interested in 
sailors and their stories of the sea than in the 
occupation of his father? 

6. Why would he be interested in map- 
drawing? 

7. What were the views of most people of 
his day in regard to the size and shape of 
the earth? 

8. What were Columbus’ ideas of the size 
and shape of the earth? 

As soon as the pupils of a class felt that 
they had the facts necessary to portray their 
particular scene in the dramatization, they 
wrote the dialogue for it. They chose their 
characters and a simple setting before pro- 
ceeding with the dialogue. Special emphasis 
was placed on the fact that the conversation 


Teacher, Caledonia School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


of the characters should be direct and 
straightforward, since it would have to ex- 
plain Columbus, and his temperament, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations. 

The pupils of each class read their drama- 
tizations aloud during class périod, and the 
members of the class acted as critics. There 
were so many interesting dramatizations that 
the pupils could not decide on any particular 
one. Each class selected the five best ones 
and chose a committee from the class to take 
the best parts from each of the five and com- 
bine them into one. This composite drama- 
tization was then read before the class. The 
pupils criticized it and suggested changes, 
which the committee made. 


CORRELATION 


The pupils studied books and pictures in 
their efforts to devise appropriate costumes 
for their dramatizations. The boys of the 
class made wooden spears and a Spanish flag, 
and transformed boiler lids into shields. 

Four boys became greatly interested in the 
ships of Columbus. A picture of the “Levi- 
athan” was compared with one of the “Santa 
Maria,” the largest of Columbus’ ships. The 
boys made wooden models of the ships of 
Columbus, following a picture in a_ book. 
Our sand table, covered with blue crépe 
paper which was marked with white chalk 
to represent waves, made the dangerous seas 
whereon the “Santa Maria,” “Nifa,” and 
“Pinta” sailed. 

In the reading class the pupils read and 
learned the poem, “Columbus,” by Joaquin 
Miller. Each stanza was studied for its 
meaning. 

On a world map the pupils searched for 
the rivers, cities, and countries named for 
Columbus. The significance of having our 
national capital within the District of Co- 
lumbia, instead of in a state, was brought 
out in class discussion. The song, “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” was discussed, 
and the meaning of the word “Columbia.” 

The dramatization was presented on the 
playground. The following are scenes from 
the play: 


THE BoYHOOD OF COLUMBUS 


CHARACTERS 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Four PLAYMATES 

(Christopher, a lad, is sitting on the wharf, draw- 
ing a map, lifting his eyes often to look out over the 
sea. Four playmates approach.) 

First PLayMAaTte—Oh, Christopher, do stop draw- 
ing long enough to play some games with us. 

SEcoND PLAYMATE—Yes, do; we have a new ball. 
We'll let you be captain of one of the teams. 

CHRISTOPHER—No; I’m busy. Besides, I’m sure 
that a boat will come into the harbor before long, 
and I want to talk to the sailors. 

THIRD PLAYMATE—But you always talk to the 
sailors and you never want to play with us. 


His MorHer 


CHRISTOPHER—When I grow up I am going to be 
a sailor and go to sea. 

FourTH PLAYMATE—Aren’t you going to be a woo! 
comber, like your father? 

CHRISTOPHER—No; I’m never going to be a wool- 
comber. I want to sail on a ship bound for far 
countries. I have watched the ships come into port 
all laden with jewels and spices, and heard the sail 
ors tell of the wonders of their voyages. I love th« 
sea! 

SECOND PLAYMATE—Oh, but it takes courage to 
sail! 

THIRD PLAYMATE—Don’t be foolish! If you go t« 
sea your ship will fall into a sea of darkness! 

CHRISTOPHER—Do not believe the stories you hear. 
They are only the talk of cowardly sailors. 

FourTH PLAYMATE—Great sea monsters will kill 
you! Besides, you might fall from the earth! 

CHRISTOPHER—The earth is not flat; it is round 
Some day I shall prove it to you. Go along now. 

First PLAYMATE—Please come along! You'll have 
more fun playing with us than you will watching 
the sea or talking to sailors. 

CoLuMBusS—No! 
playing games. 

(The playmates leave, and Christopher’s mother 
approaches.) 

MOTHER (at edge of wharf)—Christopher, come 
home and help your father. 

CHRISTOPHER—Oh, Mother, I wanted to see the 
sailors! 


Go on! I like this better than 


MOTHER (drawing nearer)—You must go right 
away. Your father needs you. [I'll bring these 
things. (Christopher goes reluctantly, and his 
mother gathers up his drawing materials.) That boy 
has a liking for the sea. If it were not for the mon- 
sters and the danger of sailing off the edge of the 
earth, I might consent to let him be a sailor. (She 
straightens up, with the drawing board under her 
arm, looks out to sea, and shakes her head mourn- 
fully.) It’s so dangerous! I trust that he will 
change his mind by the time he is ready to learn 
his trade. 


COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF SPAIN 


CHARACTERS 

Two NOBLES 

Two MERCHANTS 

COURTIERS 

(as many as desired) 

(Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand are seated in 
state, giving audience to Columbus.) 

QUEEN ISABELLA — Christopher Columbus, draw 
nearer. What brings you to my court? 

CoLuMBUS—Your Majesty, I have come to ask a 
great favor. I am trying to find a new route to 
India. The land of India does, in truth, lie west. 
Its riches we must and can have, if you will but 
lend me money and ships, and help me get a crew. 
If you will do this, vast wealth shall be yours. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Your plan is excellent, but what 
are your terms? 

CoLuMBUS—May it please Your Highness, it is 
fitting that I be named “Admiral of the Ocean,” and 
granted the right to rule over all heathen countries 
I shall discover. Also, may it be given to me to 
receive one eighth of the profits of the voyage. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Your terms are too high! No; 
I cannot accept them! 

CoLuMBus (appealing to King Ferdinand)—And 
you, Your Majesty? 

KING FERDINAND—It is as Her Majesty has said; 
your terms are too high. 

CoLumMBuUS—Then I will go to the King of France. 
Perhaps he will listen to me. (Leaves the court.) 

First NosLeE (hastily approaching the Queen)— 
Your Majesty, you have made a grave mistake. You 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


HERE are 

species of cacti. 
petals, yellowish 
pistil. 

Design motifs: The cactus motifs given 
below show considerable variation. Motif 
1 is effective in almost any applied work. 
Motif 2 is well adapted to color work, and 
Motifs 3, 4, 13, and 14 are best repeated. 
Motifs 5 and 6, developed from the petals 
of the blossoms, adapt themselves readily 


about a thousand different 
The one shown has pink 
stamens, 


and a green 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


design is eliminated as soon as colors are 
introduced. Motif 8 is a very effective unit. 
Motif 9 makes a good stencil. 

Motifs 10 and 11 are border designs. 
Motif 12 looks well either stenciled or appli- 
quéd, 

Crafts work: The lamp shade shown is 
made as follows. Cut a piece of tough 
brown wrapping paper about 1% yards 
long and 10 inches wide. With water colors 
paint on it a design, using strong colors. 


method is to pour the melted wax on the 
paper and then spread it with a hot iron. 
After this has been done, crumple the pa- 
per so that a crackle is formed. Pleats are 
then made in the paper, the ends sewed 
together, and a cord threaded through per- 
forations in the pleats about three inches 
from the top. 

For the cushion, the motif may be stenciled 
on. The stencil is cut from oiled paper, and 
the paint stenciled on with a short stiff brush. 





to various crafts 


ipplications. 
makes a good tile or mat. 


Motif 7 
Its confusion of 


Next coat the paper with melted paraffin, 
as much as the paper will absorb. 


Oil paints may be used, or white of egg and 


A good opaque water colors. 
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COLORS 





ADDRESSES 








FLOWER: PETALS, DEEP PINK 
CACTUS: GRAY-GREEN WITH BROWN IN SHADOWS 
SPINES: RED-BROWN 
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A Bench for the Children’s Library Corner 


By DANIEL DARNEY 


Director of Manual Aris, Leominster, Massachuseits 


AST month a drawing for a table for 

the children’s library corner of the 

classroom was given. Here are 

drawings and directions for a bench 
to go with the table. Two benches should 
be made, of the same kind of wood as was 
used for the table. The construction in this 
project is simple enough so that the larger 
boys of the school can build the benches 
easily by following the directions. 

The stock should be machine-planed, and 
cut to the exact size given in the stock list. 
The bench is six feet long, one foot wide, 
and fifteen inches tall. This is the correct 
size for use with a table of the dimensions 
described last month. If the table was 
made lower, the bench should be lower like- 


The bench is made of nine pieces of 
three-quarter-inch wood: the top, two legs, 
two side rails, and four cleats, fastened 
together with screws and angle irons, 

The legs may be of any suitable design. 
Two suggestions are given in Figures A and 
B. A pattern for the leg may be cut from 
a piece of folded wrapping paper. Trace 
the pattern on both sides of each leg board. 
Mark the joints carefully. (See drawing.) 
Saw out the legs to shape and fasten a 
cleat to the inside of each leg with 1%¢- 
inch flat-headed The 
the drawing indicate the position of screws. 
Countersink the screws. Erase all pencil 
lines and sandpaper the legs. 

Plane and sandpaper the rails. 


screws. crosses on 


Locate 


screws: two screws enter the leg; another, 
the cleat fastened to the leg. 

The other cleats should be exactly as 
long as those fastened to the legs. Fasten 
the rails to the legs and the cleats between 
the rails. 

Locate the position of the angle irons (in- 
dicated by heavy lines), and fasten them to 
the rails, cleats, and legs. Two angle irons 


on each leg will insure a stronger con- 
struction. 
When the frame has been assembled, 


check the work to see that the bench stands 
securely on its legs. Plane and sandpaper 
the top board, and fasten it to the frame as 
indicated in the drawing. Be sure that the 
top fits snugly to the frame at all points. 


























wise. It should be the same length as the’ the screw holes at the ends of the rails and After the benches are assembled, paint or 
table. for the cleats. Note the position of these stain them to match the table. 
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ohann Sebastian Bach 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


LANCING anxiously behind him at 
every step, a bright-eyed small boy 
stole across the moonlight-flooded 
room. Having reached the cupboard 

unobserved, he thrust one hand cautiously 
through its latticework. His fingers closed 
over an object within, which he began to 
work, with difficulty, 
through the opening. 
Then, his treasure in | 
hand, he seated him- 
self where the moon- 
light fell directly on 
his prize. 

It was a roll of 
sheets that were filled 
with music. The boy 
turned to a certain 
page and began to 
copy the notes with 
great pains. Night 
after night the little 
fellow had been going 
through the same pro- 
gram, and after six 
months of patient 
labor, he had nearly 
finished his copy. 

Why should the boy 
get out of bed at 
night, and strain his 
eyes over these pages 
of fine black notes? 
It would have been a 
difficult enough task 
for so little a chap to accomplish, even in 
the daytime. 

Sebastian lived with his older brother 
Christoph. For some reason, Christoph had 
forbidden him the book of music. Perhaps 
he was afraid that his brother’s small fingers 
would tear it or soil it. Perhaps he was a 
trifle jealous that so small a boy could play 
so well. At any rate Sebastian was not to 
touch the book. 

Johann Sebastian could play all the clavi- 
chord tunes that his older brother had taught 
him. He wanted to try these others, in the 
book, for himself. The music manuscript 
behind the latticework in the locked cup- 
board seemed to him the most precious thing 
in the world. Perhaps he felt that his big 
brother had no right to forbid him a thing 
that would bring him so much joy. At any 
rate, he made up his mind that he must have 
the book. 

Later, he was discovered and severely 
scolded. Worse than that, his beloved copy 
was burned up before his eyes. It would, 
however, have taken more than that to crush 
the love for music that was a part of this 
small boy’s being. He lived to become as 
great in the world of music as Shakespeare 
in the world of literature. He was Johann 
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MABEL BETSY 
Sebastian Bach, often called the father of 
modern music. 

Johann Sebastian was born on the last day 
of March in the year 1685, at Eisenach, Ger- 
many. It was no surprise to his father to 
have a son who took readily to music. For 
six generations the Bachs had been lovers of 





HILL 


After a time the boy Bach left Luneburg 
and played for a while in an orchestra of 
Prince Johann Ernst, of Weimar. While 
he was on a visit to the town of Arnstadt, 
where his granduncle Heinrich had been an 
honored organist, he happened to try the 
new organ just installed in the church. He 
played so beautifully 
that, although he was 
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Johann Sebastian Bach Loved the Organ 


music. They were proud to look back to an 
ancestor of theirs, Veit Bach, a miller, who 
always utilized the time when the mill was 
moving to play on his zither. Sebastian’s 
father began to teach him music when he 
was very young, starting with the violin, 
but the boy lost both father and mother when 
he was only ten years old. 

Christoph took Sebastian into his already 
crowded home, and probably believed that 
he was doing his best for his younger broth- 
er. Christoph, however, had a family of his 
own, and there was none too much room in 
the household for an additional child. Lit- 
tle Sebastian was glad enough, doubtless, to 
find a chance to earn some money to save his 
brother’s slender purse. Thanks to his fine 
treble voice, he was taken in at the school of 
St. Michael, at Luneburg, as a choir boy for 
the church. There he could have music les- 
sons without paying for them, and there he 
had access to a library filled with books of 
music, which he could copy as much as he 
liked. 

Every vacation he would shoulder his 
knapsack and tramp off to Hamburg to learn 
from a great organist called Reinken. 


For pictures correlating with this story, see 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 










only eighteen years 
old, he was chosen to 
fill the vacant position 
of organist. 

It was there that 
he learned a_ great 
deal about the organ, 
which he loved. Al- 
Ways anxious to learn 
more, he went to hear 
the music of a famous 
Danish organist, and 
became so much in- 
terested that he over- 
stayed his leave. Nat- 
urally, his employers 
were displeased. They 
might have forgiven 
him this, for they 
liked his playing, but 
some brought up an- 
other cause of com- 
plaint. They declared 
that Bach often put 
little tunes of his own 
in with the chorales 
(hymn tunes) so that the congregation did 
not know what to expect. 











Like many an- 
other man, he was condemned for daring 
to leave the beaten track and do something 
original. 

Bach soon found another post as organist. 
He became organist and concert master for 
the Duke of Weimar. Nine years later he 
went to Prince Leopold of Kéthen as court 
choirmaster. Here the Prince did a great 
deal for At Weimar, Bach had writ- 
ten for the organ, but now he gave much of 
his time to writing for the instruments that 
the Prince played, the violin and the clavi- 
chord. He also wrote chamber and orchestra 
music, and began the first part of his most 
famous work, The Well-tempered Clavichord. 
It is sometimes called Bach’s 48, because it 
contains forty-eight preludes and fugues. 

During this period of his life, Bach’s first 
wife died. In 1721 he was married again, 
this time to Anna Magdalena Wulken, one of 
his pupils, a sweet singer and a good 
musician. She took the greatest interest in 
his work, and helped him by copying his 
music. Their home was a very happy one. 
It was full of children and every child was 
musical. 


3ach. 


Two of the boys grew up to be 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A Bench for the Children’s Library Corner 


By DANIEL DARNEY 


Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Massachuseits 


AST month a drawing for a table for 

the children’s library corner of the 

classroom was given. Here are 

drawings and directions for a bench 

to go with the table. Two benches should 

be made, of the same kind of wood as was 

used for the table. The construction in this 

project is simple enough so that the larger 

boys of the school can build the benches 
easily by following the directions. 

The stock should be machine-planed, and 
cut to the exact size given in the stock list. 
The bench is six feet long, one foot wide, 
and fifteen inches tall. This is the correct 
size for use with a table of the dimensions 
described last month. If the table was 
made lower, the bench should be lower like- 


The bench is made of nine pieces of 
three-quarter-inch wood: the top, two legs, 
two gide rails, and four cleats, fastened 
together with screws and angle irons. 

The legs may be of any suitable design. 
Two suggestions are given in Figures A and 
B. A pattern for the leg may be cut from 
a piece of folded wrapping paper. Trace 
the pattern on both sides of each leg board. 
Mark the joints carefully. (See drawing.) 
Saw out the legs to shape and fasten a 
cleat to the inside of each leg with 1%- 
inch flat-headed screws. The crosses on 
the drawing indicate the position of screws. 
Countersink the screws. Erase all pencil 
lines and sandpaper the legs. 


Plane and sandpaper the rails. Locate 


screws: two screws enter the leg; another, 
the cleat fastened to the leg. 

The other cleats should be exactly as 
long as those fastened to the legs. Fasten 
the rails to the legs and the cleats between 
the rails. 

Locate the position of the angle irons (in- 
dicated by heavy lines), and fasten them to 
the rails, cleats, and legs. Two angle irons 
on each leg will insure a stronger con- 
struction. 

When the frame has been assembled, 
check the work to see that the bench stands 
securely on its legs. Plane and sandpaper 
the top board, and fasten it to the frame as 
indicated in the drawing. Be sure that the 
top fits snugly to the frame at all points. 








wise. It should be the same length as the’ the screw holes at the ends of the rails and After the benches are assembled, paint or 
table. for the cleats. Note the position of these stain them to match the table. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


LANCING anxiously behind him at 
every step, a bright-eyed small boy 
stole across the moonlight-flooded 
room. Having reached the cupboard 

unobserved, he thrust one hand cautiously 
through its latticework. His fingers closed 
over an object within, which he began to 
work, with difficulty, 
through the opening. 
Then, his treasure in 
hand, he seated him- 
self where the moon- 
light fell directly on 
his prize. 

It was a roll of 
sheets that were filled 
with music. The boy 
turned to a certain 
page and began to 
copy the notes with 
great pains. Night 
after night the little 
fellow had been going 
through the same pro- 
gram, and after six 
months of patient 
labor, he had nearly 
finished his copy. 

Why should the boy 
get out of bed at 
night, and strain his 
eyes over these pages 
of fine black notes? 
It would have been a 
dificult enough task 
for so little a chap to accomplish, even in 
the daytime. 

Sebastian lived with his older brother 
Christoph. For some reason, Christoph had 
forbidden him the book of music. Perhaps 
he was afraid that his brother’s small fingers 
would tear it or soil it. Perhaps he was a 
trifle jealous that so small a boy could play 
so well. At any rate Sebastian was not to 
touch the book. 

Johann Sebastian could play all the clavi- 
chord tunes that his older brother had taught 
him. He wanted to try these others, in the 
book, for himself. The music manuscript 
behind the latticework in the locked cup- 
board seemed to him the most precious thing 
in the world. Perhaps he felt that his big 
brother had no right to forbid him a thing 
that would bring him so much joy. At any 
rate, he made up his mind that he must have 
the book. 

Later, he was discovered and severely 
scolded. Worse than that, his beloved copy 
was burned up before his eyes. It would, 
however, have taken more than that to crush 
the love for music that was a part of this 
small boy’s being. He lived to become as 
great in the world of music as Shakespeare 
in the world of literature. He was Johann 
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Sebastian Bach, often called the father of 
modern music. 

Johann Sebastian was born on the last day 
of March in the year 1685, at Eisenach, Ger- 
many. It was no surprise to his father to 
have a son who took readily to music. For 
six generations the Bachs had been lovers of 
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Johann Sebastian Bach Loved the Organ 


music. They were proud to look back to an 
ancestor of theirs, Veit Bach, a miller, who 
always utilized the time when the mill was 
moving to play on his zither. Sebastian’s 
father began to teach him music when he 
was very young, starting with the violin, 
but the boy lost both father and mother when 
he was only ten years old. 

Christoph took Sebastian into his already 
crowded home, and probably believed that 
he was doing his best for his younger broth- 
er. Christoph, however, had a family of his 
own, and there was none too much room in 
the household for an additional child. Lit- 
tle Sebastian was glad enough, doubtless, to 
find a chance to earn some money to save his 
brother’s slender purse. Thanks to his fine 
treble voice, he was taken in at the school of 
St. Michael, at Luneburg, as a choir boy for 
the church. There he could have music les- 
sons without paying for them, and there he 
had access to a library filled with books of 
music, which he could copy as much as he 
liked. 

Every vacation he would shoulder his 
knapsack and tramp off to Hamburg to learn 
from a great organist called Reinken. 


For pictures correlating with this story, see 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 





After:a time the boy Bach left Luneburg 
and played for a while in an orchestra of 
Prince Johann Ernst, of Weimar. While 
he was on a visit to the town of Arnstadt, 
where his granduncle Heinrich had been an 
honored organist, he happened to try the 
new organ just installed in the church. He 
played so beautifully 
that, although he was 















only eighteen years 
old, he was chosen to 
fill the vacant position 
of organist. 

It was there that 
he learned a_ great 
deal about the organ, 
which he loved. Al- 
ways anxious to learn 
more, he went to hear 
the music of a famous 
Danish organist, and 
became so much in- 
terested that he over- 
stayed his leave. Nat- 
urally, his employers 
were displeased. They 
might have forgiven 
him this, for they 
liked his playing, but 
some brought up an- 
other cause of com- 
plaint. They declared 
that Bach often put 
little tunes of his own 
in with the chorales 
(hymn tunes) so that the congregation did 
not know what to expect. Like many an- 
other man, he was condemned for daring 
to leave the beaten track and do something 
original. 

Bach soon found another post as organist. 
He became organist and concert master for 
the Duke of Weimar. Nine years later he 
went to Prince Leopold of Kéthen as court 
choirmaster. Here the Prince did a great 
deal for Bach. At Weimar, Bach had writ- 
ten for the organ, but now he gave much of ‘ 
his time to writing for the instruments that 
the Prince played, the violin and the clavi- 
chord. He also wrote chamber and orchestra 
music, and began the first part of his most 
famous work, The Well-tempered Clavichord. 
It is sometimes called Bach’s 48, because it 
contains forty-eight preludes and fugues. 

During this period of his life, Bach’s first 
wife died. In 1721 he was married again, 
this time to Anna Magdalena Wulken, one of 
his pupils, a sweet singer and a good 
musician. She took the greatest interest in 
his work, and helped him by copying his 
music. Their home was a very happy one. 
t was full of children and every child was 
musical. Two of the boys grew up to be 

(Continued on page 90) 
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A Glimpse of the American Southwest 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE southwestern part of the United 

States is a most interesting and his- 

toric land. It was one of the first sec- 

tions of our country to be cxplored by 
white men. Eighty years before the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock, the Span- 
iards, under Coronado, entered New Mexico 
in search of fabled cities of great wealth. 
The Indians whom the Spaniards found 
there were not a race of wanderers, but 
lived in villages. Hence the Spaniards 
called them Pueblo, or Village, Indians to 
distinguish them from the wandering 
Indians. 

Suppose we visit this region together. 
The best place to start from is Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, because it is centrally located. About 
1608 the Spaniards began to settle at Santa 
Fe, which is the second oldest city of the 
United States. It is a beautiful city, with 
houses built in the old Spanish style. 

Our automobiles make their way through 
the narrow, crooked streets of Santa Fe to 
the north side of the city, where we strike 
a highway that leads to Colorado. We fol- 
low the winding road up steep hills, from 
whose summits we can look down upon the 
roofs of Santa Fe. Here and there along the 
way we have to slow down to pass groups 
of burros coming into the city. They look 
like donkeys that never grew very large, 
and on their backs they carry loads of wood 
almost as big as themselves. The Mexican 
who trudges along behind them in the dust 
perhaps walked as much as twenty-five miles 
from his home in order to sell the wood in 
Santa Fe. 

When we have ridden about an hour, the 
driver takes a narrow road to the left, and 
soon we come to San Ildefonso Pueblo. The 
houses are flat-topped and plastered with 
brown adobe. There are many children and 
a few men and women about. Most of the 
men and many of the women are out in the 
fields harvesting the wheat, corn, pumpkins, 
and squashes. 


A Portion of the Ruins at Aztec National 
Monument, New Mexico 








Part of the Great Outer Wall of Pueblo Bonito 
Ruin, Chaco Canyon, New Mexico 


Since our guide has been here before, he 
knows some of the Indians. He asks a 
woman to show us how to make pottery by 
the coil method. She sprinkles some water 
on a mixture of clay and sand, and after 
kneading it together as a baker mixes his 
dough, she takes a handful of the soft clay 
and shapes it so that it looks like a saucer. 
Then she places it in a shallow dish. She 
rolls a second handful of clay between her 
palms to make a clay rope about a foot long. 
She places this on the rim of the newly made 
saucer and pinches together the two masses 
of clay. She adds strip after strip of clay 
until the jar is high enough. Then she 
smooths it with a piece of gourd or shell. 

The guide tells us that after the jar has 
dried in the sun for several days, the Indian 
woman’s husband will add some designs to 
the sides, and then it will be hardened in the 
fire. The woman shows us some jars which 





A San Ildefonso Indian Woman Making a Piece 
of Pottery by the Coil Method 


are finished and for sale. They are so per- 
fect in shape that one would think they had 
been made on a machine in a factory. 

Our guide tells us that we must be on our 
way, since we have many other things to see 
before the sun sets. After an hour’s ride we 
get out of the car to look at the famous cliff 


Pictures on American Indian art will be found in 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III. 


dwellings at Puyé. As we look up at the 
face of the tall cliff, we see many holes made 
by the people who lived there hundreds of 
years ago. The large holes were the en- 
trances to the rooms of the houses, which 
were built along the front of the cliff. Lines 
of round holes show where these ancient peo- 
ple put the ends of beams into the cliff to hold 
up the flat roofs of their houses, which were 
often several stories high. Some of the 
rooms in the cliff have smoke-blackened 
walls, showing that they were living rooms, 
Others were doubtless used for storerooms, 
since they are very small and there are no 
signs that fire was ever made in them. 

The rock of the cliff is so soft that a hole 
could easily be dug in it with a knife. Our 
guide tells us that it is volcanic rock, called 
tufa. He says that the Indians who used to 
live here chose this high spot for their homes 
so that they could look down on the country 
below and see when their enemies ap- 
proached. 

There is a ladder standing against the side 
of the cliff. We climb to the top of it and 
clamber up through a crack in the steep 
rocks. We can see holes that the cliff dwell- 
ers cut in the rocks to aid them in climbing 
the cliff. When we reach the top, we are 
very much surprised to see the ruins of a 
great pueblo. It was a large village of stone- 
walled houses in four ‘groups. Scientists 
have taken out all of the loose rocks and dirt 
from one of the blocks of houses, so that we 
can see how many rooms there were on the 
ground floor. Many years ago from three to 
four thousand Indians probably lived here, 
some in the houses along the cliff and the 
rest on top. Their farms were on the level 
ground above, which extends for a great dis- 
tance away from the face of the cliff. No 
one knows why they left. Their enemies may 
have driven them away, or perhaps the 
climate became so dry that their crops would 
not grow and they had to move. 


(Continued on page 95) 





One of the Two Great Houses at Taos Pueblo, 
New Mexico 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLARD W. 


ILK contains the five fundamental 
types of food material needed for 
growth, and is used almost exclu- 
sively for the first few months of 

the child’s life. As the child becomes older, 
other foods are added, but milk makes up a 
very large part of the diet. Nutrition ex- 
perts tell us that a growing child should have 
a quart of milk a day, and a grown person a 
pint a day. Some of this may be taken in 
combination with other foods. 

The composition of milk is as follows: 
water, 87.0 per cent; protein, 3.3 per cent; 
fat, 4.0 per cent; carbohydrate, 5.0 per cent; 
and ash, 0.7. Milk is less expensive than 
many other foods of the same food value. 

Mrs. Rose, in The Fundamentals of Nu- 
trition, gives the following summary: “Milk 
owes its importance in the diet to the fine 
quality of its proteins and their supple- 
mentary value for the cereal proteins; to 
the completeness of its assortment of mineral 
elements and the excellent proportions in 
which they occur; to the high content of cal- 
cium, which makes milk most indispensable 
for ideal storage of this element during 
growth; to the liberal amounts of vitamines 
A and B, which make a quart of milk a day 
a practical guarantee against deficiency of 
either; and to the presence of vitamine D in 
association with such a proportion of phos- 
phorus to calcium as is most favorable to 
the calcification of bones and teeth. This is 
the only material in nature designed solely 
to serve as food; and regularly used in lib- 
eral quantities, it is the best possible founda- 
tion for an adequate diet.” 
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Special care must be taken in the cooking 
of milk to keep the protein palatable and of 
easy digestion. There is no better way to 
show students what happens to milk cooked 
at too high a temperature than to make sour 
cheese, or cottage cheese, as it is sometimes 
called. Pour hot (not boiling) water into a 
pan of thick sour milk and let it stand twenty 
minutes. Strain it and pour more hot water 
over the curd in the strainer. The curd will 
contract, and will be soft but well formed. 
If boiling water is poured into thick milk and 
it is left standing where it is kept hot, the 
curd when strained will be very tough. 

Heat milk in a double boiler, . covered. 
Never heat it by setting the pan directly over 
the fire, because the solid proteins of the milk 
will stick to the pan and scorch. 


FRESH SUCCOTASH 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


2 cups water 

6 cups fresh lima beans 
2 teaspoons salt 

10 large ears corn 

1 tablespoon sugar 

% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 

1 measuring cup 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 

1 teaspoon 

1 paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

Bring the water to the boiling point in a 
saucepan. Add the lima beans and one 
teaspoon of salt. Cover them and let them 
cook until they begin to get soft. It will re- 
quire about twenty minutes. While the 
beans sre cooking, remove the husks and silk 
from the corn, and cut the corn from the 
cobs, scraping them to get all of the milk. 
To the cooked beans add the corn, one tea- 
spoon of salt, the sugar, and the butter, and 
cook the mixture until the corn is done. It 
will take about ten minutes. Stir the succo- 
tash often so that it will not stick to the bot- 
tom of the pan. Taste, and serve. 

If preferred, twenty ears of corn and three 
cups of lima beans may be used, since corn 
is likely to be cheaper than lima beans. 


POTATO AND PEA Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


1% quarts boiling water 
12 medium-sized potatoes 
1 medium-sized onion 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 No. 2% can peas 

2% quarts milk 

2 tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed 


one-quart measure 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
dish pan 

paring knife 

tablespoon 

can opener 


et et Ot et 


GEARHART 


Bring the water to the boiling point in a 
saucepan. Wash and peel the potatoes, and 
cut them in one-fourth-inch cubes. Add 
them to the boiling water. Peel the onion, 
cut it in thin slices, and add it to the pota- 
toes. Add the salt. Cover the saucepan and 
cook the potatoes until they are soft. Stir 
them occasionally to prevent them from 
sticking to the bottom of the saucepan. 
Open the can of peas, drain, and add them to 
the potatoes. Add the milk and butter, and 


let the mixture heat. Taste; add more salt 
if needed. 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS SOUP 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


3 No. 2% cans asparagus 
1 onion 

1% quarts water 

1 cup butter 

1% cups flour 

3 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

three-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

one-quart measure 

five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

bowl 

strainer 


fee et fel et et ee 


Open the cans of asparagus and empty 
them into a saucepan. Peel the onion, cut it. 
in slices, and add it. Add the water. . Cover 
the saucepan and cook the asparagus until it 
is soft enough to put through a strainer. 

While the asparagus is cooking, make a 
white sauce in a double boiler: Melt the but- 


ter, stir in the flour, and add the milk 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Whole Wheat Rolls 


Baked lomatoes 
Vegetable Salad 
Apple Snow 
with 
Custard Sauce 
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Using the Contract in Directing 
Study 


By F. Rudolph Cook 


N SPITE of ali the controversy regarding 

the use of the contract I have found it 
one of the most successful means of com- 
bining all the best methods of teaching in 
one unit. So often, in our anxiety to use 
new ideas we hear about, we abandon one 
method before we have given it a fair trial 
and follow another; thus our results are 
never good. The following discussion will 
show how I have used the contract method 
in directing study, with follow-up socialized 
recitations. 


VALUE OF THE CONTRACT 

1. Because it is a large unit of work, the 
teacher and pupil prepare it with a much 
broader vision. They see events in their re- 
lationship, rather than as scrappy units of 
study, as is the case in daily assignments. 
- Irrelevant material is left out and high- 
lights of study are easily seen. 

2. The teacher prepares the contract to 
cover a unit of work, say a month ahead, 
thus being free from the drudgery and tir- 
ing routine of daily assignments. 

3. The children may be easily trained to 
take the copies from the duplicator, and 
blackboards are left for children’s board 
work. 

4. With a definite outline to follow, the 
contract includes systematic reviews, check 
tests, reference reading, written work, and 
directed study. 

5. Children know what their job is and 
make plans accordingly. 


WHAT A Goop CONTRACT Is Not 


1. It is not a sheet of exercises handed to 
the pupil to be worked out in any fashion 
by him, with no direction from the teacher. 

2. It is not a correspondence style of teach- 
ing where the pupil who does good work may 
commercialize his talent by working con- 
tracts out for other pupils. 

8. It is not essentially a mass of written 
work to be corrected by an overworked 
teacher. 


WHAT A Goop CONTRACT INCLUDES 


1. It provides an overview to stimulate 
interest and explore the child’s knowledge 


of the subject; this often brings up new ques- 
tions for discussion. 

2. It provides a constant review and hark- 
ing back to lessons already learned. 

3. It gives four levels of work, thus in- 
cluding exercises within the comprehension 
of the slowest pupils in the class, and giving 
a rich outline for advanced workers. 

4. It provides definite methods of study, 
so that pupils may work under direction, 
purposefully. 

5. It provides opportunity for self- 
expression through dramatization and living 
situations. 

6. It provides motivated written work. 

7. It constantly provides methods of self- 
checking on the part of pupils so that they 
may know whether or not they are master- 
ing the various levels of work. 

8. It provides for reference reading and 
correlated library reading. 

9. It provides for dictionary work and vo- 
cabulary building in the content studies. 

10. It gives opportunity for a summary 
in the form of a well-rounded socialized dis- 
cussion. 


SKELETON OUTLINE OF CONTRACT 

1. Overview. 

2. Review. 

3. Statement of problem. 

4. Word study need to work out contract. 

5. D level. Most essential fact and 
thought questions on text that can be worked 
out by slowest pupil. Find the kind your 
slowest pupils can work out and ask many in 
the D level. This level should be developed 
by using a definite procedure for directing 
study. The procedure used in the sample 
contract is the judgment of the statements in 
text as to their value in answering the ques- 
tions. Method will be described in detail 
later. 

6. Summary of D level in form of floor 
talks or check test. 

7. C level. Comparison questions that 
will review—as in studying the North Cen- 
tral states we compare the surface of the 
North Central states with that of the North- 
eastern. This question acts as a review of 
the Northeastern states. Questions that will 
stimulate differing opinions should be given 
on this level. 

8. Summary or check test on this level. 

9. B level. Reference reading. 


10. Summary of reference reading, as 
“Make a brief outline of the most interest- 
ing, most surprising and most valuable 
things you ran across in your library 
reading.” 

11. A level. Dramatizations, letter writ- 
ing, monologues; in short, all the realistic 
make-believe that children love. Study of 
pictures in text. 

12. Final test on entire unit. 


GEOGRAPHY CONTRACT, GRADE FIVE 


1. The following contract is exactly as 
used in grade five in a building where each 
teacher teaches two grades, with an average 
of forty-five pupils to a room. The notes 
have been added to make definite sugges- 
tions to teachers who wish to use the methods 
outlined. . 

2. Any text or references found in the 
average meager library may be used. 

3. The contract need not be followed 
rigidly. When need arises for drill, map 
work or any other activity may be inserted 
and the work on the contract continued later. 

4. Practically every day should be given 
to discussion and class-work. Children 
should never be left to work during the reci- 
tation period by themselves. The class 
should train them to use the study period 
skillfully. 

5. If the final test shows that the majority 
of the class have not mastered the material 
of the contract within their level of compre- 
hension, it should be re-developed. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Unit one—To compare the farming of 
North and South. 


Overview 

1. What parts of our country should you 
like to visit? 

2. Why do you suppose many people visit 
the South in the winter? 

8. Have you ever heard people tell of the 
delights of the South? What are they? 

4. How would you imagine these states 
are different from the group you happen to 
live in? 

5. If you were an agent selling land to 
newcomers to our country, what are some 
things you would naturally tell them about? 

6. Do you feel now that you know enough 
about these states to make a success of sell- 
ing the land? 
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7. What are some things you would like 
to know about? 

8. To-morrow we will read the entire les- 
son on the Southern states just as we would 
a story in a library book. Let us see how 
many of the questions we have are an- 
swered. Make a note of those that are not 
answered. Write three questions answered 
in the book that we do not have on our list. 


Review 

(Following are minimum essentials in 
place geography needed to understand these 
states that are taught in the fourth grade in 
our school. To list them in this compact way 
prevents over-teaching of places, gives a 
definite goal to reach, and encourages re- 
teaching and testing, drilling in various 
game-like or objective testing ways.) 

1. Name of each state (locate on black- 


board map). 2. Cotton region. 3. Rice 
region. 4. Sugar region. 5. Birmingham. 
6. New Orleans. 7. Washington. 8. Mam- 
moth Cave. 9. Atlantic City. 10. Miami. 
ll. Blue Ridge Mts. 12. Fall Line. 13. 
Piedmont Plateau. 14. Florida Keys. 15. 
Atlanta. 16. St. Augustine. 17. Austin. 
18. Montgomery. 19. Louisville. 20. Rich- 
mond. 


The above places may be taught by having, 
each day, a five-minute drill: (1) Num- 
bers may be placed on a blackboard map, 
children writing name of place on test slip; 
(2) Flash-cards may be made, as in arith- 
metic, with names written on them in black 
crayon. They may be used with sides as in 
spell-downs, or in the many ways flash cards 
are used. (3) Blank tests may be given, as 
—— is the iron and steel center of the South; 
or multiple choice—for example, Atlanta is 
located in (Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky). 


(The second part of this article will appear 
m the November issue.) 


Getting Acquainted with Ernest 
Thompson Seton 
By Margaret D. Moore 


—_— how would you like to go to 
America to live?” said Mr. Thompson 
to his ten sons one morning about sixty 
years ago. 

“Jolly!” said the older boys. 

“Across the big ocean?” said five-year- 
ld Ernest. “Are there any bears there?” 

“I’m afraid we'll see more of them than 
we wish,” said his father. “We won’t live 
Ina village, but ’way out in the woods in 
Canada.” 

When this talk took place the Thompson 
family was living in England. Mr. Thomp- 
son had just lost his fortune and he thought 
that the best way to earn enough to support 
his big family ‘vas to go to the province of 
Ontario and take up land. 


Of course the journey to America was ex- 
citing, but to little Ernest life in the woods 
was even more so. They had few books and 
no neighbors, but Ernest was happy watch- 
ing the wild animals and learning their ways, 
for he had always been possessed with a 
craze to be with them. 

But when he was ten his father sent him 
to Toronto to school, and as he grew older 
he found that he was as fond of drawing 
and painting as he was of animals. He 


worked so hard and did so well that he 
earned a gold medal and was sent back to 
London to study art. Though he was given 
a scholarship which was good for seven 
years of free study in the Royal Academy 
School, he discovered something that thrilled 
him even more. This was the Library of 
the British Museum—that wonderful place 
which contained nearly all the books on na- 
ture that had ever been published. 

Here he could find answers to the ques- 








By JOHN 


The bitterroot was chosen by Montana 
as a state flower not only for its beauty, 
but also for its usefulness. The Indians 
made a nutritious soup from the root, and 
the early pioneers often resorted to the 
same food when provisions ran low. 

The flower is large, with bright rose- 
red petals. Toward the center the petals 
have little streaks of white and yellow. 
The stamens are a rich yellow; the pistil 
is white; and the underside of the flower 
is orange-red. The little cactuslike 
prongs just above the ground are gray- 
green with blue-green in the shadows. 


An October Blackboard Calendar 


T. LEMOS 


The stems are light tone of red-brown. 

In coloring this calendar, the ground 
may be made a light tan or yellow. 
Shadow touches of deep brown and violet 
may be added where the plant emerges 
from the ground. The panel itself may 
be light cream color, with the lines and 
lettering in violet or deep green. The 
outside border may be deep yellow or 
light green. In sketching the design, 
first draw the ground line and the general 
direction of the stems. Sketch the open 
flowers within ellipses and the buds over 
triangle shapes. 
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tions about the wild animals that had been 
bothering him all his life. But—when he 
tried to enter the library, he was told that 
no one under twenty-one was admitted. 
Now he was only just nineteen, but he made 
up his mind that he was going to have a 
chance at those marvelous books if he could 
possibly manage it. 

When the clerk at the desk said it was 
hopeless to try, Ernest said, “Where can I 
find the librarian?” 

“Tn that office over there,” was the answer. 

He presented his case to the librarian and 
was politely told that no one under twenty- 
one could be admitted. 

“Is this the final court of appeal?” 
young Thompson. 

“No, the Head Chief is Sir ‘ 
His office is at the other end of the hall,” 
replied the librarian. 

Now trying to see this great man was 
something like trying to see the head of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, but 
Ernest sought him out, stated his case, and 
again received a polite refusal. Instead of 
giving up, however, he said, “Will you kindly 
tell me if this is the supreme court, or is 
there yet a Caesar who could overrule all 
other decisions?” 

The chief smiled and said, “I must take or- 
ders from the trustees.” 

“Who are they?” 

“The Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Lord Beaconsfield are 
among them.” 

“T shall appeal to them,” said Thompson. 

The chief smiled and bowed as Ernest 
Seton Thompson left. 

The young man then wrote to each of the 
trustees a carefully worded, neat, and cor- 
rect letter telling in simple language of his 
hopes, and showing how much it meant to 
him to be allowed to read those books. 

After two weeks he was thrilled to receive, 
not simply a permit to enter the Book Room, 
but a life membership ticket with the com- 
pliments of the trustees! 

You can imagine that he made good use 
of this permission. For two years and a 
half he spent all of his evenings and all of 
his spare hours reading these natural his- 
tories, but because he had only one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year to live on, he nearly 
starved himself and studied himself sick. 
He was ordered back to America, but in- 
stead of returning to Ontario, he went to 
Manitoba, which at this time was a newly 
opened prairie country. 

Daily contacts with the Indians and hunt- 
ing, trapping, farming, and camping brought 
back his health and strength. Moreover, 
four years of this life gave him so much new 
knowledge of wild life that he went to New 
York to find a place where he could earn his 
living by passing on his information to other 


asked 





people. He had a hard time at first, but 
soon The Century Company discovered that 
he could not only tell wonderful and true 
things about nature, but draw accurately as 
well. So they commissioned him to make a 
thousand drawings of animal and bird life 
for their great dictionary. 

After doing this he studied for four years 
in Paris to become an even better artist, 
but the call of the West became so strong 


that he then returned to America. He made 


New York his headquarters, and then, as 
well as nearly every year of his life since, 
he has spent a month or two camping in the 
mountains or on the plains from the Arctic 
region to Mexico. 

But it is not just a desire for pleasure and 
recreation that takes him on these trips— 
it is always the desire for a better knowledge 
of wild animals, and it is this knowledge 
that has made his stories so remarkable. 

How many of you have read “Two Little 
Savages?” If you have not, try to get it, for 
it is really Ernest Thompson Seton’s story 
of his own boyhood. “Yan” is really him- 
self; at least, most of Yan’s adventures were 
Seton’s personal experiences. It is the story 
of two boys who lived just as the Indians do, 
and on all of the pages are drawings made 
by Mr. Seton—over two hundred of them. 

Wild Animals I Have Known is a book 
containing personal histories of eight 
wild animals, with two hundred drawings 
by the author. It became so popular that it 
has been translated into four foreign lan- 
guages. 

Then there is another collection called 
Lives of the Hunted, which contains a true 
account of the doings of five quadrupeds and 
three birds, with many pictures. Would 
you not like to read the story of Johnny 
Bear, of the adventures of Cock Sparrow; of 
Chink; a Pup; of Tito; and the “Story of a 
Coyote That Learned How?” 

Animal Heroes is a collection of higtories 
of a cat, a dog, a jack-rabbit, a pigeon, a 
lynx, two wolves, and a reindeer; and of 
course there are many drawings. 

You Boy Scouts have probably already 
read Rolf in the Woods—the adventures of 
a Boy Scout with the Indian Quonab and 
little dog Skookum. 

Speaking of the Boy Scouts, did you know 
that Mr. Seton was the chairman of the 
committee that established the Scouts of 
America, and that he wrote for them their 
first Manual and was made Chief Scout? 
He went out of. office in 1915, but no other 
Chief Scout has ever been put in his place. 

Sometimes you will hear him called Ernest 
Seton Thompson instead of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Years before he was born, the 
family had been named Seton, but in a time 
of political trouble they had added the name 
Thompson, and he was christened Ernest 


Seton Thompson. But when he became of 
age he took legal steps to have the origina] 
name restored, although for some of his 
publications he used the combined name 
Seton-Thompson. 

He has a beautiful home in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, where he lives with his wife 
and daughter Ann. Although*he is now al. 
most seventy years old he can swing an axe 
or spade or tramp all day with men twenty 
years younger than he. 

Would you like to know more about his 
home? He made the plans for his house and 
built it himself of solid timbers cut on his 
own land. Around the house is a ninety 
acre park in which is a lake that swarms 
with wild fowl. In one corner of the park 
is the zoo, and for a long time there were 
nearly a hundred skunks there, kept to 
demonstrate that fur-bearing animals could 
be grown in captivity. In fact, Mr. Seton 
did this so successfully that the French 
Government gave him the first peace medal 
which had been given since the World War 
—a silver medal for his successful demon- 
stration of fur-farming as an industry. 


TEACHER’S SUGGESTIONS TO PUPILS 
“This month, besides introducing each 
other to the stories of Ernest Thompson- 
Seton which we particularly enjoy, I'd like 
to hear your experiences in trying to do 
some of the things the “Two Little Savages” 
did. And I wonder if we could have a gal- 
lery of drawings copied from his books. 
“Then, at the end of the month, how would 

you like to have a matching game to see if 
we can correctly identify some of the thar- 
acters in his stories? I will make two 
columns like this: 

Bannertail—rabbit 

Domino Reynard—ram 

Molly Cottontail—coyote 

Monarch—pigeon 

Snap—crow 

Chink—grizzly 

Toto—bull terrier 

Krag—pup 

Silverspot—wolf 

Arnaux—silver fox 

Billy—grey squirrel 
Then you will try to match the names in 
the first column to the right animal in the 
second column.” 


Getting the Most Out of Five 
Minutes for Music 
By Lulu M. Pauley 

N the rural school where so many grades 
must be taught, each in a limited space 
of time, it once seemed to me quite impossi- 
ble to arrange a successful music lesso 
whereby all grades would be equally ben 
fited. With the exception of one day in the 
week, I had but five minutes to give to this 
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lesson, and five minutes seemed not enough; 
yet it was all I had. Finally I arranged the 
following plan which I have carried out suc- 
cessfully : 

All board work I was very particular to 
place upon the blackboard the’ night before 
so that not a second of the precious five min- 
utes might be wasted. 

I also wrote upon the blackboard the page 


‘number and the numbers of the exercises to 


be sung or recited. I found that this 
interested the children who were in 
the habit of coming early, and I en- 
couraged them to use the music books. 
This resulted in the older or brighter 
pupils voluntarily helping the younger 
or slower ones. 

I had seven grades including the 
eighth. These I divided into two 
groups. Grades 1 to 4 were the first 
group, and Grades 5 to 8 were the sec- 
ond group. While I worked with one 
group, the other group was studying 
or writing an assignment, this being 
arranged somewhat as follows: 


Group I 
reads music; or learns a new rote song; 
or develops a new problem; 
while 


Group II 
studies music to be sung, or does writ- 
ten work which has a distinct bearing 
upon what the group is doing. 
Or 


Group I 
writes the scale names beneath notes 
of exercises on the board; or does tests 
on lines and spaces (or any other 
theory) ; or studies the words of a new 
song ; 

while 

Group II 
reads music; or learns a new song; or 
develops a new problem. 

On some days I have the entire school work 
on a new song or review an old one. 

On Fridays I always give ten minutes to 
music. The entire school works on a song for 
three minutes and the other seven minutes 
are given to socialized recitation. 

Sometimes I select the older or quicker pu- 
pils to teach the younger or slower ones, 
having all the pupils participating in the 
work. 

If a new problem is to be developed, all of 
ten minutes is frequently needed. In this 
case I use all the period for work together. 

It is highly important that children in 
countryside schools be taught at least the 
elementary principles of music and that they 
become acquainted with good music. With 
the plan here outlined much can be accom- 
plished in the subject, even in a short time. 


High Days in Junior High 


By Grace Evelyn Bruckner 


HE Literature and Dramatic Department 

sponsors many delightful activities in the 
Junior High School at Greeley, where there 
is an enrollment of more than six hundred 
students, including grades seven, eight, and 
nine. 

The literature classes, together with the 





“The Prince and the Peasant” 


Dolls dressed by members of the class to represent book characters. 


dramatic clubs, furnish many of the assem- 
bly programs throughout the year. It is not 
an unusual thing to see groups hurrying to 
assembly and at the same time hear some one 
say, “Let’s hurry. I bet it’s going to be a 
play!” 

During National Book Week two plays 
were given at our assembly, and these were 
repeated in the Children’s Department of the 
public library, for interested grown-ups and 
grade children. The crowd could not be ac- 
commodated, so at special request we gave 
the plays a third time for grade children in 
our own assembly. The plays “Magic Win- 
dows,” by Marjorie Barrows in Child Life 
(November, 1928) and “Story Terrace,” by 
Frances Elizabeth Atchinson, were the plays 
presented. 

While two classes were working on plays, 


another class dressed dolls to represent 
characters in books. The dolls, when dressed 
and put on display, were so clever that 
guessing titles of books and the authors be- 
came a real game. Many visitors including 
parents, town’s people, faculty members of 
every department, and students made pil- 
grimages to the display. 

You may see from “The Prince and the 
Peasant” what an interesting time every 
one had. To keep the “Prince and 
Peasant” company, “Old Fashioned 
Girl’, “Tom Sawyer,” “Pollyanna,” 
“Rebecca,” and “Anne of Green 
Gables,” with many others were there. 
The pictures of these dolls were taken 
by the children themselves. 

Animal books, too, were represented. 
There were “Pony Tracks,” “Smoky,” 
“Beyond Rope and Fence,” and others. 
Miniature teys were used to carry out 
ideas—and what fun it was to guess 
titles! 

So splendid has this venture worked 
that plans for 1929 are already under 
way. One class will dress dolls to rep- 
resent girls and boys in story-books; 
another group will take stories of ad- 
venture, such as “David Goes Voyag- 
ing,” “With the Flag in Panama,” ete. 
These will include not dolls only but 
other things—boats, canals, caves. It 
is a definite part of the plan that chil- 
dren become familiar with book titles, 
characters in stories, and authors. 

Our plans will include animal stories 
also: “Black Beauty,” “Smoky,” “Five 
Animals,” and many others. 

Another class will take historical 
books, and picture pirates, discoverers, 
explorers, and adventurers in the air. 
Here “We” will make an appearance, 

Then men and women who have lived 
and made the world better for their 
journey here will include, Roosevelt, 
Lincoln, Helen Keller. This we shall 
call our “Hall of Fame in Book-Land.” That 
suggests a play, and the result will probably 
be just that—an original play for assembly. 

The benefits of this plan are many. In- 
terest in reading is stimulated; more lasting 
impressions are made; and enthusiasm in a 
class project is aroused. 

Pupils like to express their ideas in some 
concrete form. Handwork and dramatiza- 
tion based on books read give opportunity 
for such expression. Moreover, the story or 
incident is better impressed upon the child’s 
mind because of the “follow-up” work done 
in connection with his reading. When once 
he has dressed dolls to represent characters 
in a book he has read it is safe to assume 
that he will never forget those characters. 
Likewise, dramatization of a book leaves 
a lasting impression upon his memory. 
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A Colonial Halloween 
By Ruth M. Kellogg and Mildred M. Germond 
CHARACTERS 


FATHER—Mr. Radford 
MotTHer—Mrs. Radford 

JOHN 

PRISCILLA 

BETH 

ALLAN 

INDIAN CHIEF BIG BEAR and INDIANS 
NEIGHBORS—Mr. and Mrs. WARD 


ACT I 
TimE—Colonial days. 


PLace—Log cabin of Mr. Radford in a settle- 
ment of New England. (Mr. and Mrs. Radford 
and Priscilla are making preparations for a 
journey.) : 

Mrs Raprorp (turning from table where she 
is packing a basket of lunch)—Priscilla, have 
you finished ironing my clean pinafore? 

PriscILLA—Yes, Mother, I’ve put it away in 
the chest. 

Mrs. RapFrorD—lI think it would be wise for me 
to take it with me. The trail is scarcely broken 
in places, and since the rain it has become almost 
impassable. Should we meet with any mishap it 
may be necessary to walk. (Priscilla returns 
with apron.) How nice it looks! You are cer- 
tainly becoming an expert little housewife. With- 
out you and John it would be even more discour- 
aging than it is for Father and me to help 
colonize this wild, new country. 

Mr. RADFORD—Mother, we must make haste if 
we reach New Salem in time for the town meet- 
ing. It is every settler’s bounden duty to place 
his vote against the tyranny of England. And 
besides, it is my hope that we may reach some 
agreement as to what course to pursue in dealing 
with the Indians. 

JOHN (entering hastily, as if cold)—The 
horses are harnessed to the wagon and every- 
thing is ready. My! but it’s cold and bleak 
to-day. How different this New England air is 
from that of our mother country. Bundle up 
well, Mother. You have a long ride ahead of 
you. 

Mrs. RapFrorD—Don’t worry, Son, I'll be all 
right. Priscilla, put the hot brick in the wagon 
and call Allan and Beth while you are out of 
doors. (Turns to Mr. Radford.) I dread the 
thought of leaving baby Richard in Priscilla’s 
care. 

Mr. Raprorp—Everything will be all right, 
Mother. Priscilla is capable, and the baby will 
be safe with her. 

PRISCILLA (rushing in excitedly with Beth and 
Allan)-—Oh, Mother, just see who’s here! 


Mrs. RADFORD (advancing with outstretched 
hand)—Why, Mr. and Mrs. Ward! How good it 
is to see you! We so seldom see our neighbors 
since we must live so far apart in this unsettled 
country. Be seated. 





Mrs. Warp—Thank you kindly, Mrs. Radford, 
but we can tarry but a moment. 

Mr. Warpd—Neighbor John, we stopped to 
warn you of the danger of an Indian attack at 
any time. Have you your rifle and plenty of 
ammunition in the wagon? And you had better 
leave one for John to use in case of a surprise 
attack. 

Mr. RADForRD—I hardly realized that there was 
any immediate danger. Are you sure? 

Mr. Warp—Yes, indeed! Last night Chief 
Big Bear and his murderous band burned to the 
ground the home of Captain Scott, and took the 
women and children as captives. 

BETH (rushing to Mother)—Oh, Mother, I’m 
afraid! Please do not leave us here all alone. 

ALLAN—We’ll be so lonely, and maybe the 
Indians will burn up our house and carry us all 
away. Why must you go? 

JOHN (stepping forward and placing arms 
around Beth and Allan)—Don’t be afraid. I’m 
here to protect you; and besides, the Indians 
never come here. 

PRISCILLA (stepping up beside John)—Why, 
yes, John is brave and strong and he knows how 
to shoot. He won’t let any harm come to us. 

Mrs. RADFORD (aside to Father)—Do you think 
it is safe to leave the children? 

Mr. RADFORD (aside to Mother)—We have no 
choice. We must go. (Turns to children and 
places hand on John’s shoulder.) John, I leave 
your brothers and sisters in your care. You must 
act in my place during my absence. 

JOHN—I’ll do my best, Father. 

Mr. WArpD (starting 
Nancy, we must start now. 

Mr. RADFoRD—We will follow you immediately. 

(The Wards exit, saying good-byes.) 

Mrs. RapFrorp (placing basket on arm)—Yes, 
everything is ready now. We will be late getting 
home, children, but we’ll try to be back by mid- 
night. Why don’t you make some jack-o’-lanterns 
to-night? There are some large golden pumpkins 
in the barn and the candles are in the chimney 
cupboard. (Goes to cradle and kisses the baby.) 
Priscilla, take good care of the baby when he 
awakes. Good-by children. 

CHILDREN—Good-by, Mother. 

Mr. RADFORD—Now be good boys and girls and 
obey John. We'll return soon. Good-by. 

ALL (following to door)—Good-by, Father. 

(Sounds of the bustle of leave-taking outside. 
Father’s “Gid-dap,’ Mother’s final “Good-by” 
and the children’s reply.) 


ACT Il 
TIME—Later in the evening. 
PLacE—Before the fireplace in the living room. 
(Priscilla is reading story to Beth.) 


BETH—What a lovely story, Priscilla. Do you 
really believe that the giant would have eaten the 
little princess? 


toward door)—Come, 


PRISCILLA—Oh, no, Bethy, that was only a 
fairy tale. I do wish John would hurry with his 
chores. Here we have washed the supper dishes 
and churned the butter, and he hasn’t finished 
yet. I guess I’ll knit a few rows on Father’s 
socks to surprise Mother. . 

BETH (while Priscilla gets knitting and be- 
gins to work)—If he doesn’t hurry, we won't 
have time to make our jack-o’-lanterns. (Hears 
tramp of feet outside. John and Allan enter and 
remove wraps.) 

JOHN—It’s a wild night. The rain is turning 
to snow, and it’s only the last of October. I hope 
it doesn’t cover the trails. 

ALLAN (rushes to Priscilla) —-What fun we 
had doing the chores! I shut up the chickens, 
threw down the hay for the horses, and shelled 
the corn. And you should just have seen what a 
time I had making the little calf drink. He bunt- 
ed me head over heels right into the haymow. 

PRISCILLA—He did? 

ALLAN—Our jack-o’-lanterns! 
about them. 


I forgot all 
Let’s go back after the pumpkins. 

PRISCILLA—Yes, and while you’re gone, I’ll put 
baby Richard to sleep. (Walks over and sits near 
cradle and sings any lullaby. The boys exit and 
return at the conclusion of her song.) 

BETH (rushing to meet boys)—Oh, what beau- 
ties! May I have this one? 

PRISCILLA—And I this? 

JoHN—Surely, ladies should always have first 
choice. 

PRISCILLA—Let’s sit here by the fireplace so as 
not to dsturb the baby. (They sit down with 
pumpkins and knives.) I’m going to make mine 
long and thin like Deacon Brown. (Laughs.) 

ALLAN—Mine will be fierce like Chief Big 
Bear. 

BetH—And I’ll make mine like the long-nosed 
giant Sister was telling me about. Oh, won’t he 
be funny? 

JOHN (holding his up)—Here I have mine 
finished while you are talking about it. Three 
guesses. Who is it? 

PRISCILLA—King George? 

ALLAN—Captain Scott? 

BETH—Is it Father? 

JOHN—You’re all wrong. It’s Allan after the 
little calf bunted him into the haymow. See how 
surprised he looks. (All laugh.) 

BETH (running to Priscilla) —Oh, what is that 
awful sound? Is it wild animals? (Listens.) 
No, it’s someone crying. 

PRISCILLA—Why, you silly little girl! It’s only 
the wind. Let’s light our jack-o’-lanterns. 

ALLAN (drops lantern)—I can’t make jack-0- 
lanterns, with that awful tap, tap on the window. 
(Starts to cry.) I’m afraid it’s Indians! 

JOHN (putting arm around Allan)—Now you 
just listen, Allan. That’s only the tattoo of the 
rain on the window. 


ALLAN and BETH—Well, we’re afraid. 
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JouHN—You must be brave, as Father wanted 
us to be. 





It is beginning to clear. I hope Father and 
Mother soon return. (Suddenly notices the jack- 
o’-lanterns.) Oh, you dear jack-o’-lanterns! 


you want to hear the song about the jack-o’- 


. lanterns? 
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BETH—AIl right, Sister. 
exits and Beth goes 


(Priscilla 
to window.) 
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preceding page, a Columbus Day play 
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The Harvest Thanksgiving 
By Daisy M. Moore 
CHARACTERS 

QUEEN OF HARVEST—Flowing robes; crown; 
carries staff. 

NIP AND TUcK—Two Heralds wearing herald 
capes and carrying trumpets. 

JACK Frost—White suit and cap trimmed with 
tinsel. 

APPLES—Red and yellow dresses. 

Pop-CoRN FaAIRIES—White, fluffy dresses; 
white paper caps. 

PUMPKINS—Puffy yellow dresses. 

POTATOES—Tan or red garments. 

CABBAGES—Green dresses, 

ONIONS—lIn red and white, or all one color. 

SUNFLOWERS—In brown and gold; gold to be 
cut in strips. 

CHESTNUTS—In brown. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Costumes may be made from crepe paper, or 
cheesecloth. Caps are optional but they improve 
costumes. 

Grouping is left to director. Any number may 
be used in the different groups, depending upon 
number of pupils in school. After first group is 
on stage Nip and Tuck alternate in blowing 
trumpet to announce entrants. Each time they 
look inquiringly at Queen, who nods to the one 
whose turn it is. After each group has done its 
stunt they bow to Queen, who holds her staff out 
toward, or over them, before it moves to perma- 
nent place on stage. Orchestra plays a catchy 
march strain as groups come in. 


DIALOGUE 
(Orchestra plays selection, near close of which 
the Queen of Harvest comes in followed by Her- 
alds. When Queen is seated, staff in hand, 
Heralds drop simultaneously to one knee.) 
Nip—Oh, Queen, live forever! 
_Tuck—And forever! 
(Heralds take places at Queen's side.) 
QUEEN—Has the word gone forth throughout 
my kingdom that I hold court to-day, Heralds? 
Nrp—It has, Your Majesty. 
Tuck—Delivered by no less personages than 
Nip and myself. 
QUEEN—Have my subjects responded to my in- 
vitation? 
N1ip——Most joyously, Queen. 
TuckK—aAll through the morning your loyal 
subjects have been arriving at the palace. 
Nir—And they come garbed in their gayest 
frocks. 
Tuck—And, Your Majesty, never have I seen 
lighter hearts or more cheery faces! 
QUEEN—They may well be happy to-day, for 
this is one of the most festive occasions of the 
year. At this season there is great rejoicing in 
my domain, for everywhere we find a great and 
glorious harvest. This year has been most kind 


to us: the sun has warmed our hearts; the gentle 
summer rains have refreshed and strengthened 
us; the long summer days and cool nights have 
given us vigor and health. Surely, we should not 
neglect the duty and opportunity to set apart one 


day in the whole round year in which to give 
thanks for the great good which has befallen each 
one of us. If I were Old King Cole I should call 
for my pipe and my bowl and my fiddlers three; 
but being only the Queen of the Harvest I have 
called all the good folk of my kingdom to meet 
with me in a Thanksgiving carnival. 

Nip (excitedly) —Oh, Queen, shall there be 
merry-go-rounds ? 

Tuck (eagerly)—And gay balloons and 

QUEEN—No, Heralds, but there shall be merry 
songs and gay laughter and if some of the Har- 
vest Folk are light-hearted enough, we may have 
some dancing feet! Nip, will you see if all is in 
readiness to begin? 

(Nip goes out, returning quickly.) 

Nip—Your subjects wait your pleasure. All 
are at the door. 

QUEEN—Tuck, you may summon the 
group. 

(Tuck blows trumpet. 
in, bowing to Queen.) 

APPLES (in unison)—Hail, Queen of the Har- 
vest! 

QUEEN—Well, well, you are a wholesome-look- 
ing group. Welcome. 

APPLE SPOKESMAN—What is it your pleasure, 
Queen, that we should do? 


QUEEN—If you have anything to say for your- 
selves, I shall be glad to listen. 

APPLE SPOKESMAN—We have a little song, 
Queen, which we should like permission to sing. 

QUEEN—Fine! Let us hear it. 

(Apples sing the following to tune of “Comin’ 
Thru’ the Rye.) 


APPLE SONG 


If a body eat an apple 
Every single day, 

It will keep the busy doctor 
Many miles away! 





first 


Group of Apples march 


Chorus— 
Every lassie loves her apple— 
Lucky chap am I!— 
While all the lads they smile at me, 
When I’m in apple pie! 


If a body eats green apples 
Even once a day, 

They will bring the bustling doctor 
Hustling down your way! 


—Chorus 
Crimson apples, golden apples, 
In the autumn sun! 
Fragrant apples, mellow apples, 
Heaps for everyone! 

(The Apples are garbed in red and yellow. 
When “green” and “once” are used in the second 
stanza, they are spoken instead of sung. When 
“crimson apples” is sung by the ones in red, they 
lay hand on breast; likewise the gold-frocked 
ones sing “golden apples,” etc. Then they bow 
to Queen, and take places assigned by Director. 
Nip, at nod from Queen, blows trumpet. Chest- 
nuts come skipping in and bow before Queen.) 

CHESTNUTS (in unison)—Greetings, Majesty! 
What is your pleasure for us? 

QUEEN—Right merrily you come, Chestnuts. 


CHESTNUT SPOKESMAN—And why not on such 
an occasion and before such a ruler! 

QUEEN—What have you to contribute to this 
gala day? 

CHESTNUT SPOKESMAN—We have not trained 
voices, Queen, but may we sing you a happy little 
ditty which we are fond of? We are so happy | 
am afraid we shall burst if we don’t soon get 
some of it out of us! 

QUEEN—By all means, relieve yourselves and 
gladden the rest of us. 

(Chestnuts sing the following to the tune of 
“Jingle Bells.’’) 


HAPPY CHESTNUTS 


Up the mountainside where the wild birds sing, 

We were blossoms fair early in the spring; 

High up in the trees, all the summer long, 

We have clung and swayed, growing big and 
strong. 


Chorus— 

Chestnuts brown, tumbling down, 
Gaily from the trees, 

Hop right out, pop right out, 
In the frosty breeze. 

Chestnuts brown, tumbling down, 
In the frosty air, 

Pop, pop, pop, hop, hop, hop— 
Chestnuts everywhere! 


When the days grew short, when the nights were 
chill, 


Tricky Jack Frost came stealing up the hill; 

Knocking at our door, calling, “Hey, come out!” 

Then we all came tumbling down with a happy 
shout. 

(In chorus, Chestnuts step first to right, left 
foot over, then to left, right foot over, in time to 
music. They bow to Queen and take places. Tuck, 
at nod from Queen, blows trumpet, and Pump- 
kins, hand in hand and swaying from side to 
side, come in; bow to Queen.) 

PUMPKINS (in unison)—Pumpkins, Your Ma- 
jesty. May we have your ear for a moment? 


QUEEN—Both ears, with pleasure, Pumpkins. 


(Pumpkins sing the following to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.’’) 


PUMPKINS 


Right in among the corn we grew, 
On vines so long and twisty; 
It mattered not if skies were clear 

Or if the days were misty! 


Chorus— 
Flaky golden pumpkin pies, 
Folks all think are handy; 
Lanterns made with glowing eyes. 
The children vote are dandy! 


First we were so very green, 
Each one a tiny fellow; 

But now we’re quite grown-up, you see, 
Great pumpkins round and yellow! 

(In chorus, they group, clasp hands, walking 4 
few steps each way, swaying to music. Bow to 
Queen and take places. Nip, at nod of Queet, 
blows trumpet, and Pop-Corn Fairies dance in. 
They lightly drop to one knee before Queen.) 


(Continued on page 76) 
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LISTERINE asan ASTRINGENT 


S O many women have written us enthusi- 
astically about Listerine used as an as- 
tringent, that we feel duty bound to pass the 
suggestion on to you. Furthermore, beauty 
doctors and dermatologists tell us that Listerine is almost 
ideal for this purpose. Next time you use an astringent in 
connection with your toilette, give Listerine a trial. 

Note how it closes pores, how it tends to tighten sagging 
muscles and how wonderfully cool and smooth your skin 
feels after you have used it. 

You will find that it accomplishes results equal to those 





performed by special astringents costing from two to six 
times as much. Moreover, Listerine protects you against 
infection. Though gentle in action and healing in effect, 
full strength Listerine kills even the stubborn Staphylo- 
coccus Aureus (pus) germ in 15 seconds. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


GREAT AFTER SHAVING 
Tell your husband it’s great after shaving. Doused on the 
skin full strength, it produces a delightful sensation of in- 
vigoration and coolness. And ends all smarting and burning. 
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Women discovered this. way of keeping skin youthful 
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Nip (turning to Queen)—The Pop-Corn Fair- 
ies, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN—-Ho, real fairies, sure enough. You look 
light-hearted enough to do a dance for us. How 
about it? 

Pop-Corn FAIRY SPOKESMAN—Delighted, good 
Queen. Ready, everybody! 

(Pop-Corn Fairies sing the following to tune 
of “Rig-a-jig-jig.”) 

Pop-CORN FAIRIES 


Some people think we have no brains; 
Of course you know that is not so— 

Because at first we were only grains, 
What nonsense, ho, ho, ho! 


Chorus— 

Oh, we are the Fairies of Pop-Corn Land, 
A nimble band, a cheery band, 

We pop and we hop in the frying pan, 
Heigh-o, heigh-o, heigh-o! 

We dance and prance as flames advance, 

We trip and skip as Heat Elves nip; 

Our feet are so fleet we are hard to beat— 
Heigh-o, heigh-o, heigh-o! 


We’re dearly loved by all we meet, 
By great and small, by short and tall; 
For what is more sweet or a greater treat 
Than a snowy pop-corn ball? 


(Throughout the chorus they dance to music, 
holding their fluffy skirts in hands. The step to 
be used must necessarily be chosen by the one 
who does the coaching. They bow to Queen and 
take places. Tuck, at nod from Queen, blows 
trumpet, and Cabbages come slowly in and 
gravely bow to Queen.) 

QUEEN—Your names, subjects. 
nize your faces. 

CABBAGES (in 
Queen. 


QUEEN—Of course; how stupid of me! You 
look refreshing in your green frocks. What shall 
your share in our festival be? Shall you sing or 
dance for us? 

CABBAGE SPOKESMAN—Neither, Your Majesty. 
We are far from being skilled in such things. 

QUEEN—You seem to have good sound heads. 
However, if it would ruffle you any to do some- 
thing of the sort I shall be glad to excuse you. 

CABBAGE SPOKESMAN—We prefer then to lis- 
ten. In that way we use our large heads! 

(Cabbages bow gravely and take places. Nip, 
at nod, blows trumpet and Irish Potatoes step in 
swiftly and curtsy.) 

Tuck—The Irish Potatoes, begorra, Queen! 

QUEEN—aAnd right glad we are to see this use- 
ful family. I am sure they have something good 
for us, as usual. 

PoTATO SPOKESMAN—Potatoes are always good 
for you, you know. Even for a Queen! (Turns 
to group.) Get into action, Potatoes, and we shall 
tell them how we feel. 


(Potatoes sing the following to the tune of 
“Nellie Gray.”’) 


I do not recog- 


unison)—We are Cabbages, 


POTATOES 
Yes, we stay in bed, but do not think that 
we’re asleep, 
For you know we have many, many eyes; 


We grow big and fat, although we’re buried 
very deep, 
And the dirt never gets into our eyes! 


Chorus— 
Oh, Potatoes riced and mashed, 
Good potatoes fried and hashed! 
You will never find a better food, we’re sure; 
For without potatoes baked, 
Scalloped, frizzled, stewed, and flaked, 
Boys and girls really could not long endure! 


You have heard we came from Ireland, when 

our land was very new, 

And we're proud of our breeding, if you 

“plaze,” 

We are full of starchy substance, you will find 

us good to eat; 

And the Irish is an easy thing to raise. 

(In chorus, stamp right foot and clap hands in 
time, in first and third lines. Bow to Queen and 
take places. Tuck blows trumpet and Onions 
come timidly in, halting at edge of stage. Other 
groups hold noses.) 


Nrp—The Onions, Your Majesty, need no in- 
troduction. (Groups giggle.) 


QUEEN—What is this? Come forward, my 
good subjects. (Onions move slowly up and 
curtsy.) We could not do without Onions, I am 
sure. However should we season our soups, pray 
tell me? 


ONION SPOKESMAN—We thank you, Queen. 
And since we have but one sense—we do smell 
(looking at other groups) as these folks seem to 
know—we shall just be onlookers to-day. Will 
you excuse us, then? (Curtsy and move off to 
far corner. Nip blows trumpet, and Sunflowers 
trip airily in and as airily curtsy.) 

SUNFLOWERS (in unison)—Our compliments, 
Your Majesty. 


QUEEN—Good day, Sunflowers. 
are! 

SUNFLOWER SPOKESMAN—Our hearts are light 
as air and we were so happy to answer your sum- 
mons. We just want to say that we have had a 
wonderful summer; we have smiled our very 
brightest and done our best to cheer the whole 
world as it passed by. We are feeding the birds 
now and shall continue to do so when the snow 
flies and their food grows scarce. Greetings and 
good-by, Queen! ; 


How gay you 


(They curtsy and take places.) 


TucK—Your subjects are before you, Majesty; 
no more await without. 


(A silver bell tinkles outside.) 


QUEEN—Hush! What was that? 

(Nip starts toward entrance, when a little 
figure in white darts into the room, dashes to 
throne, and bows very, very low, cap in hand.) 

QUEEN—And you? 

JACK FrosT—I am Jack Frost, good Queen, and 
I wanted so much, to come to your Thanksgiving 
Carnival. I did not get an invitation but I 
risked coming, anyway. Won’t you forgive me 
when I tell you that it is I who paint the Apples 
red and gold, the Chestnuts brown, and the 
Leaves scarlet. I kiss the Pears and leave a 
crimson cheek. Oh, I love this work so much, 
Queen, that I really thought I ought to have a 
share in the jollity to-day. 


QUEEN—Jack Frost, you are an impudent elf 
but lovable just the same. You are welcome. 
(Jack bows low and Queen touches his bowed 
head with her rod, in token of forgiveness. Jack 
takes his place.) A wonderful time we have had 
to-day. Such a season of plenty this year has 
been! Grain, fruit, and vegetables there have 
been in bounteous measure. Our hearts are full 
to overflowing with gratitude for these good gifts 
from the Father above. Before we close our pro- 
gram cannot we all join in a hymn of praise and 
Thanksgiving! 

(Queen rises and ensemble sings the following, 
which is first stanza of “America, the Beautiful” 
and another original stanza to be sung to the 
above named tune. At the end of song the Queen 
holds out her staff, or scepter, over the heads of 
her people.) 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain. 


Chorus— 
America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Our thankful hearts we lift to-day 
For blessings rich and rare, 

For summer showers and golden hours, 
For sunny skies and fair! 


Chorus— 
We thank Thee, Father, God, to-day! 
In swelling tones we sing, 
Of pleasant ways and autumn days 
And all the gifts You bring! 


Blue Plus Gray Makes Khaki 


By Elizabeth Sargent 


Those lads who fought there, side by side, 
In Flanders, far away, 

Some were from sunny south lands— 
Their grand-sires wore the gray. 


But other lads were just as brave, 
Their hearts were loyal, too;. 

They answered Freedom’s call to arms— 
Their grand-sires wore the blue. 


Blue plus the gray makes khaki. 
When our brave lads went forth, 

They forged a link that will ever bind 
The fair South and the North. 


No more we'll hear, in North or South, 
That braver men reside; 

For, clad in khaki, all fought there 
In Flanders, side by side. 


Those lads who sleep in Flanders fields 
Are heroes through and through, 

And we who love them dare believe 
They knew no gray or blue. 


They gave their lives for liberty, 
As patriots ever should; 

And we are proud the khaki, 
To-day, means brotherhood. 
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Accu racy - the secret of, ood marks 


HEAD OF THE CLASS 


The habit of success is born in the 
classroom — also the habit of failure. 





VERY teacher has this problem: a pupil with 

a normal, alert mind whose report card, 
month after month, indicates discouraging fail- 
ure. The teacher feels discredited, parents are 
humiliated but the harm to the child is incalcul- 
able. There is growing in his or her mind a feel- 
ing of infertority which may persist through life. 

In a vast majority of cases, according to edu- 
cators, the trouble is inaccuracy, mostly in spell- 
ing. The student understands the work perfectly 
but makes mistakes and is necessarily marked 
accordingly. 

To a child, a word is a picture—but a type 
picture, not a handwritten one. It has been 
demonstrated that a misspelled word in type is 
detected instantly by most school children, where- 
as they misspell the same word day after day in 
their written work. 

If every boy and girl in school could be fur- 
nished a typewriter an amazing improvement in 
Spelling would result. Why? Simply because 
each word, as typed, would look right. It would 
correspond to the type picture that was in the 
child’s mind. Suggest to parents the wisdom of 
giving typewriters to their children. Nothing 


CORONA . 





you could do would help the child so much. 
School work will not only improve but character 
and confidence will be benefited. 

The ability to operate a typewriter will prove 
of tremendous value all through school life. It 
is essential in college work. In business, it will 
bring quick advancement during those first tough 
years. 

Corona is a perfect typewriter. It has every- 
thing and does everything. Its touch is remark- 
ably easy and its operation simple. Coronatyped 
work is always admired. 
Twenty years of advancéd en- 
gineering effort have been 
devoted solely to the develop- 
ment of a compact typewriter 
for personal use. 

Corona is unbelievably easy 
to learn. In a week, a normal 





child can operate it faster than he or she can 
write by hand. You yourself will find Corona to 
be a priceless convenience. 

To appreciate Corona, you must try it. We 
should consider it a favor if you would let us ar- 
range with our local dealer to have a Corona de- 
livered to your home for a trial—no obligation of 


course. It can be paid for gradually if you de- 
cide to keep it. There is a choice of several 
delightful jewel colors, some embellished in 


gold, 

Corona with standard key- 
board costs $60. Corona Spe- 
cial, with three-row keyboard 
(a splendid little machine) 
costs $39.50. Carrying case 
included. LC Smith & Cor- 
ona Typewriters Inc., 51 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 
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The Littlest Pumpkin’s 
Thanksgiving 
By Mrs. Malcolm Jones, Jr. 


TimE—The night before Thanksgiving. 
PLACE—The Raggedy Man’s Pumpkin Patch. 


CHARACTERS 


LITTLEST PUMPKIN 
GREAT BIG PUMPKIN 
ROUND PUMPKIN 
THE RAGGEDY MAN 


(Three children, dressed as pumpkins, are 
seated in a@ pumpkin patch, with their backs 
turned toward audience. A girl dressed in crepe 
paper, to represent The Year, comes out and re- 
cites the poem,—“The Signa of the Seasons.”) 

THe YEAR— 

“What does 
short? 
When the leaves are gone and the brooks 
are dumb? 
When the fields are white with the drifting 
snow? 
These are the signs that winter has come 


ORPHANT ANNIE 

3UuD MITCHEL 

MAMIE 

Happy LITTLE CRIPPLE 


it mean when the days are 


What does it mean when the bluebird flies 
Over the hills, singing «weet and clear? 
When violets peep through the blades of 

grass? 
These are the signs that spring is here. 


What does it mean when berries are ripe? 
When butterflies flit, and honey 
hum? 
When cattle stand under the shady trees? 
These are the signs that summer has 
come. 


bees 


What does it mean when crickets chirp? 
And away to the Southland the wild geese 
steer? 
When pumpkins are mellow, and nuts are 
brown? 
These are the signs that autumn is here.” 
(She turns, and pointing toward the Pumpkins, 
says) 
’Twas the night before Thanksgiving, 
When out in the patch, all mellow, 
Lay three ripe pumpkins, waiting, 
Round and fat and yellow. 


Then along came roguish Jack Frost 
And gave them a coat of white; 

The harvest moon shone on them 
With its flood of golden light. 

(While she says this a girl dressed to represent 
the Moon, comes in slowly, and takes her place at 
the left, back. Jack Frost steals in, and scatters 
frost—artificial snow used on Christmas trees— 
over the three Pumpkins. Soft music plays dur- 
ing this pantomime. Jack Frost takes his place 
at the extreme left, next to Moon. Pumpkins 
turn and face the front, revealing their faces.) 

GREAT BIG PUMPKIN—Are all here? 

ROUND PUMPKIN—AIl] here. 


LITTLEST PUMPKIN—AIl of us are here that 
were left from Thanksgiving. 


GREAT Big PUMPKIN—Too bad you did not get 
to be a jack-o’-lantern! 


RounpD PUMPKIN—It was, indeed, too bad. 

LITTLEST PUMPKIN—It was very bad! I 
wanted so to be a Hallowe’en jack-o’-lantern, and 
make somebody laugh. 

GREAT BIG PUMPKIN—I suppose you will be 
made into a pie for Mamie’s Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

Rounp PuMPKIN—We will all three be made 
into Thanksgiving pies, I guess. We are the only 
pumpkins left in the patch. 

LITTLEST PUMPKIN—I hope the Raggedy Man 
will save my seeds, and plant them next spring. 
Then maybe I will grow again, and be a jack-o’- 
lantern next Halloween. 

RouND PUMPKIN—That is a nice wish. Let us 
all wish that the Raggedy Man will save our 
seeds. 

GREAT BIG PUMPKIN—He is such a good gar- 
dener, I believe that he will. But it is time now 
for us to go to sleep. Good-night. I see the 
Sandman coming with his gift of shining sand. 

(Sandman creeps in, chanting, and scattering 
sand over the three Pumpkins.) 

SANDMAN— 

“Blue eyes, black eyes, grey eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, 
When I come through the town.” 

(Soft music, or a lullaby by the girl who repre- 
sents the Moon, to show the passing of the night. 
Then a girl, dressed to represent Sunlight, skips 
in with two Sunbeams. All three sing the follow- 
ing song found in “Hollis and Dann Music— 
Third Grade,” published by American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


“‘NOVEMBER’S FEAST” 


Just before white-robed December 
Strews her snow-flakes o’er the ground, 
Toward the end of gray November, 
Such a joyful time comes round. 
Thanksgiving Day is here! 
Thanksgiving Day is here! 


Every household gives a party; 

All are welcome to the feast; 

Loving friends give greetings hearty 

Through the land from west to east. 

Thanksgiving Day is here! 

Thanksgiving Day is here! 

(Sunlight touches each of the three Pumpkins 
with her wand. As she does so, each one rubs 
eyes, yawns, and wakes. Sunlight and Sunbeams 
group themselves at the right, back. The Raggedy 
Man, with Orphant Annie, Bud, and Mamie enter 
from side.) 

LITTLEST PUMPKIN—Oh, look, here comes the 
Raggedy Man! 

RouND PUMPKIN—Orphant Annie is with him; 
and Bud and Mamie. 

GREAT BIG PUMPKIN—I guess they will take us 
to the farmhouse for Elizabeth Ann to cook us 
into pies. 

RounpD PuMPKIN—I hope we will make good 
pies! 

LITTLEST PUMPKIN—I hope Raggedy Man will 
save our seeds! 

GREAT BIG PUMPKIN—Sh-sh-sh! Keep quiet! 
We should not let people hear us talk. 

RAGGEDY MAN—There are only three pumpkins 
left in my patch. 


ORPHANT ANNIE—Elizabeth Ann sent me to 
get ’em fer the Thanksgivin’ pies. 

MAMIE—Oh, Raggedy Man, please give me and 
Bud one pumpkin. 

Bup—We want the very best one, too! 

RAGGEDY MAN—What air you an’ Mamie a- 
goin’ ter do wid er punkin? 

MAMIE—We want to make a jack-o’-lantern for 
the Happy Little Cripple. 

ORPHANT ANNIE—Jack-o’-lanterns are fer Hal- 
loween. What do yer want’er make er jack-c’- 
lantern at Thanksgivin’ time fer? 

Bup—Well, you see, it’s this way. The Happy 
Little Cripple did not have a jack-o’-lantern on 
Halloween. He sat at his auntie’s window and 
watched all us children having fun, and he was 
disappointed. 

RAGGEDY MAN—So you want ’er give him er 
jack-o’-lantern on Thanksgivin’, eh? 

MAMIE—We asked him yesterday, what he 
wanted us to give him for a Thanksgiving gift; 
and he said he wanted a laughing jack-o’-lantern 
more than anything else. 

Bup—Will you give us just one pumpkin, 
Raggedy Man? 

RAGGEDY MAN—I swawn! I will that! You 
git th’ very nicest punkin in th’ patch fer the 
Little Cripple’s jack-o’-lantern. 

CHILDREN—Oh, you’re such a nice Raggedy 
Man! Raggedy! Raggedy! Ragedy Man! 

Bup—We knew you’d give us one, so we told 
the Happy Little Cripple to come here this morn- 
ing. 

ORPHANT ANNIE—Then yer better git yer 
punkin quick, so’s ter hav’ time ter make hit 
inter a jack-o’-lantern, ’fore he comes. 

RAGGEDY MAN—Which punkin will yer take? 
Here is a nice, fine large one. 

MAMIE—But that is too large and heavy. 

RAGGEDY MAN—How’s this ’un? Hit’s th’ 
roundes’ in th’ patch. ' 

Bup—It is round and pretty; but it is too 
heavy for a little crippled boy. 

MAMIE—Here is the littlest pumpkin. It is 
just the right size. What a dear little pumpkin! 

ORPHANT ANNIE — That’s the very littlest 
punkin in the patch. 

Bup—But it’s the very size for the Happy 
Little Cripple! Let’s take it. 

RAGGEDY MAN—You kin hav’ it. An’ be sure 
you cut a happy pair of eyes in it,—an’ long nose, 
an’ a broad, smilin’ mouth. 

MAMIE—An’ put a candle inside! 

Bup—Let’s take it, and fix it now, Mamie. 

(They reach down, and pull the littlest Pump- 
kin up. He smiles from ear to ear as he rises. 
They start away.) 

Bubp (turning)—Tell the Happy Little Cripple 
that we will be right back with his jack-o’-lantern. 

RAGGEDY MAN—An’ now, Orphant Annie, 
which punkin do yer want? 

ORPHANT ANNIE—Both of ’em! 
punkin, th’ more pie! 

RAGGEDY MAN—That’s right! 





Th’ more 


That’s right! 


Jes’ lookin’ at punkins makes my mouth water. 

An’ I swawn, ef my old nose don’t tell me lies, 

*pears like I already smell punkin pies! 
(Continued on page 80) 
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the | 1) When You Are Under 


* What It Means to Be Under The T 
a The T. C. U. Umbrella . C. U. Umbrella 








NE teacher out of every five loses pay some time during each 
school year on account of sickness, accident or quarantine. 


yer $50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled Not only do they lose pay but they have staggering expenses to 
e hit by accident or confining sickness. meet, such as heavy doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that 
$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined often wipe out years’ savings or run them deeply into debt. It also 

ake? and your salary has stopped. a “ig perhaps the loss of a vacation trip and the giving up of 

new ciotnes, 

$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not con- To those who have been thoughtful enough to provide themselves 

fine you to the house but keeps you from work. with adequate T. C. U. Protection, sickness, accident or quarantine 

3 th’ 2 Der Cant tesneees tn oleh benelte for tae een mean the coming of the T. C. U. Check and the freedom from worry. 


It means that extra expenses can be met without using up savings and 


when you are confined to an established hospital. without sacrificing a vacation trip or new clothes. The T. C. U. Check 

























s too - : é 
$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled helps to make pay day certain, 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and 
It is $1,000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. T. C. U. Check Stops Worry 
kin! P , Mrs. Beulah Steinberg of Lapeer, Miss Alma Boicourt of Ottawa, Kansas, also lost 
$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for Mich., recently wrote: “Whilelying pay on account of sickness, but found the 
ttlest accidental loss of life. These indemnities are in- in bed, ill with the ‘flu,’ I began to T. C. U. check ready to pay for the lost days. 
: i wonder how I would meet my doc- When her T. C. U. check arrived she wrote: I 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual re- tor bills and pay for my substitute. appreciate your ready response in answer to my 
lappy newal of the policy for not to exceed five years. Then I thought of the T. C. U. and claim for recent illness. The benefits which come 
knew I need not worry any longer. through the T. C. U. checks have always one 
’ . . accidente * The check I received covered all of great value—that of giving security and comfort 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sus the doctor’s bills.” in spite of lost wages and increased expenses.” 
; sure tained in railroad, street car or steamboat h T C U U b ll 
nose, wreck. Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
Operation benefits in addition to other ng Seg can be sure of receiving “the check that cheers” by getting under 
benefits aft our policy has been tn the T. C. Umbrella, (joining the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, accident 
+ ow fo oy Se ee ee or Laine rob you of your salary, the T. C. U. check will come to help pay 
., tained in force for one year. your bills. Fill out the coupon today and ‘mail for complete information. 
= . Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 
ump Policies paying larger benefits are also _* f 
rises. issued. TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
811 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
ntern. | 
F FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
“"“! Claims Settled Promptl | 
p y To the T. C. U., 811 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
more} “I wish to thank you f t and | ) rotecti 
wish to thank you for your prompt and gen- I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
: erous settlement of my recent claim in connec- whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
right: tion with my appendix operation. It was cer- 
water. tainly satisfactory, as have been all my deal- | 
e lies, ings with your office during the sixteen years | pvssaanaas aseelele: 
that I have held a policy in the company.” 
Bess I. Dumont, | Address........ Oe OEMS ea eI, rr: Ae oe vemeneaoonennistaaanamastins 
Omaha, Nebraska. “(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Entertainment Department 


NOVEMBER MATERIAL 








(They both laugh. 
ORPHANT ANNIE—Here comes th’ Happy Little 


Little Cripple hobbles in.) 
Cripple! Good morning’ ter yer, boy. How’s yer 
auntie, this mornin’? 

Happy LIttLe CripPpLeE—She’s feeling fine to- 
day. Bud’s pa sent us a turkey all cooked, and 
everything with it! 





RAGGEDY MAN—-An’ you come here fer yer jack- 
o’-lantern, have yer? 

Happy LittLe CrippLE—Mamie an’ Bud told 
me to come. 

ORPHANT ANNIE—They’ll come back an’ bring 
yer su’prise. 

Happy LiItTLe CripPpLE—Oh, there they are! 

(Mamie and Bud enter, Mamie carrying a 
lighted jack-o’-lantern in her hands. She goes to 
Happy Little Cripple and gives it to him.) 

Happy LITTLE CrIPPLE—Oh, my jack-o’-lan- 
tern! See how he smiles at me! 

RAGGEDY MAN—Yes, child, the Littlest Pump- 
kin is glad to make you happy! 

Happy LITTLE CrRIPPLE—I thank you, Raggedy 
Man, for the pumpkin; and I thank you, Mamie 
and Bud, for making the jack-o’-lantern for me. 
But there is some one else to thank for all our 
good gifts. 

(Stepping to the front, one crutch in his hand, 
and another under his arm, he recites the fol- 
lowing.) 

“Can a little child like me 

Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, oh, yes, be good and true, 
Faithful, kind, in all you do. 

Love the Lord and do your part; 
Learn to say with all your heart, 
Father, we thank Thee, 

Father, in heaven, we thank Thee!” 

(All children repeat song softly, hands in 
prayer attitude.) 


If I Had Been a Pilgrim 


By G. V. R. Wolf 
(For a Sma!l Boy and Girl) 
If I had been a Pilgrim boy, 
So many years ago, 
Could I have been as brave as they 
And faced the Indian foe? 
Endured the hardships as they did, 
In famine, heat or snow; 
If I had been a Pilgrim boy 
So many years ago? 


If I had been a Pilgrim girl, 
In those stern days of old, 

Would chill dismay have filled the heart 
That should be brave and bold? 

Or, would I, staunch and true, have braved 
The dangers and the cold, 

If I had been a Pilgrim maid 
In those stern days of old? 


Both 
If Pilgrim children we had been, 
On stern New England’s shore, 
We never would have brought to shame 
The sturdy names we bore; 
But unafraid and undismayed 
By storms that raged and tore, 
Brave as our good forefathers were, 
On stern New England’s shore. 


A Peace Pageant 


(Written and presented by the sixth grade history class of Lin- 
coln School, Fresno, California, under direction of Miss Cecile B. 
Canan, Teacher.) 


SUGGESTIONS 


This pageant grew out of a history project in 
which the customs, contributions, flags, and cos- 
tumes of the different nations were studied. 
Twelve nations are represented, with one or more 
representatives from each—the number being 
flexible. They are dressed in native costume and 
carry their country’s flag. Both costume and 
flags may be made from cambric or crepe paper. 
Illustrations of the various flags may be found in 
an unabridged dictionary. The representatives 
march on the stage and are met by two or more 
Boy Scouts carrying the Stars and Stripes. Each 
representative steps forward in turn and tells 
what his nation has done for the good of man- 
kind. 

THE DIALOGUE 

JAPAN—From the flowery kingdom of Japan, 
the land of cherry blossoms, we bring courtesy to 
the children of the world. 

CHINA—We come from the oldest country in 
the world, to teach obedience and reverence to all 
children. 

GREECE—My country helped to give the first 
learning and love of beauty and art to the world. 

ITALY—I come from sunny Italy, where the 
Eternal City of Rome is built on seven hills. 
Marconi, one of my fellow countrymen, invented 
the wireless telegraph. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN—From the far northern 
land of the Vikings we come, bringing bravery 
and love of adventure. 

ENGLAND—In England, sturdy England, we 
teach honesty, square dealing, and steadiness of 
purpose. 

ScoTLAND—Have you heard the merry bag- 
pipes play in my mountain home in Scotland? We 
not only build ships for other nations but help 
man them. It was Scotland that gave the world 
the poetry of Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who gave you the tele- 
phone, was born in Eden, Scotland. 


SPAIN—I come from Spain, the country of 


music and dancing. 
HoLLAND—Across the ocean there is a little 











Autumn Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. Con- 
tains: Little Plays and Recitations for Au- 
tumn Festivals; Dramatizations of Hiawatha’s 
Childhood; Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and 
Music for Columbus Day; Nearly 100 pages of 
Halloween Material. (40 cents.) 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 
Contains: Recitations for Primary Grades; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses 
for Familiar .Tunes; Dialogues, Plays, and 
Music; Stories. (40 cents.) 

A Difficult Thanksgiving. A humorous 
Thanksgiving play especially suited to a rural 
school program. For intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. 8 girls, 9 boys. (15 cents.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. ¥.—San Francisco, Cal. 























low land surrounded by dikes, where windmills 
turn and tulips bloom, and the people are thrifty 
and happy. Many of your Christmas customs 
were introduced in America by the Dutch who 
settled near New York. It was one of our coun. 
trymen, G. W. Goethals, who was the engineer 
that built the Panama Canal. 

HAWAII—Far out in the Pacific Ocean is the 
beautiful island of Hawaii, where people from al] 
nations meet under sunny skies. Nowhere will 
you find a more healthful and delightful climate 
than in Hawaii. 

GERMANY—From Germany I come, bringing 
thrift, orderliness, and love of learning. 

FRANCE—Fair France, land of loyalty and love, 
brings greetings to her sister country of Amer. 
ica. Our capital, Paris, has been called “the 
modern Athens” and “intellectual capital of the 
world.” Here and elsewhere in our country are 
some of the rarest museum coilections in the 
world—paintings, statues, rare documents—“an 
endless array of precious memorials which at- 
tract thousands of students of art, history, and 
science from all parts of the world.” It was our 
countryman, Louis Pasteur, who showed how 
germ diseases could be warded off and by his in- 
vestigations has helped to preserve the health of 
all civilized lands. 

Russta—F rom Russia we come seeking a new 
home. We, too, love freedom. 

MExiIcoO—Mexico, your neighbor on the south, 
wishes to join you. We are tired of war and want 
peace and prosperity. 

Boy Scouts (representing America)—In the 
name of America we welcome you to our country, 
and we pledge ourselves to do all we can to bind 
the children of the world together in love and 
friendship. 

(All now join in singing the song given below, 
which is sung to the tune of “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The two verses are sung, and at th 
chorus two little girls in white, carrying white 
ribbons, march around the nations, encircling 
them with the white ribbon of peace, while th 
group hold their flags aloft, pointing toward th 
center.) 


Sonc: “Our COUNTRY FOR PEACE” 


We come from every country, north and east and 
south and west, . 
To meet with one another in the land that we love 
best. 
We'll work and play together till the nations al 
agree 
That war no more shall be. 


We pledge ourselves to work for peace and lov 
our neighbors, too. 
The flags of all our nations and our own Red 
White, and Blue 
Will join and weld together till our nations @ 
agree 
That war no more shall be. 


Chorus— 

Wind the ribbon round the nations, 

Wind the ribbon round the nations, 

Wind the ribbon round the nations, 
And Peace to all the world. 





[Additional November entertainment material wi 
appear in next month’s issue.] 
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The New Food-Drink 


That’s Used in the Famous 


“Sun School” at Leysin, Switzerland 


The Natural Way To r 


Combat 


UNDERWEIGHT 
NERVOUSNESS 
LACK OF VITALITY 


As Famous Swiss Schools 
Have Found To Do It 


The mere fact that it comes from Switzerland, where so 
amazingly many important developments in child 
health have originated, emphasizes the importance of 
this new discovery. To give teachers first hand knowl- 
cdge of its unique properties, a trial supply without 
charge is being offered. 

Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 

Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of 
their findings has been embodied in an utterly new-type 
of food-drink, called Ovaltine. 

It contains in instantly digestible and highly concen- 
trated form practically every nutritive element necessary 
to child health and nervous equilibrium. 

Its use has spread over 54 different nations—over 
20,000 doctors are advising it. 

We make this offer so you can try it without expense. 
Use the coupon below for full-size 50c can free and in 
formation on how you can obtain trial packages of 
Ovaltine for your pupils who most need it. 


The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known 


Ovaltine is by no means a medicine, but a super-deli- 
cious food-drink. Children drink it because they like it. 
A scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused 
with the “chocolate” and “‘malt"’ products in this coun- 
try—in either composition, flavor or results. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-half 
pounds weekly are commonly credited to it. Nervous- 
ness and irritability (now known as largely due to 
impaired digestion or improper feeding) are often 
noticeably curbed in a few days. 





Because Ovaltine supplies highly con- 
centrated food-energy in itself. And— 
actually converts the starches from 
other foods (starches comprising over 
half the normal child’s daily diet) 
into weight and energy. Thus its ac- 
tion is two-fold—its results often 
amazing. 


How Famous Swiss Schools 
Employ Ovaltine 


In many schools Ovaltine is in- 
variably served as a “recess” food- 
drink—in mid-morning and mid- 
aternoon. In schools providing a 


Three youngsters from 
a Lucerne school-sani- 
tarium. Here, too, 
Ovaltine has become a 
standard beverage 
served with meals and 
between meals. 








A group of “gallery lizards” take their daily sunbath at Dr 
Rollier’s famous outdoor clinic-school in Leysin, Switzerland 
Ovaltine is served daily here—to foster, by proper nutrition, 
the speediest rebuilding of convalescent, underweight children 


noon meal it is served warm in place of less desirable 
beverages. 

In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous 
children, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just 
before bedtime. And everywhere school-children are 
urged, by teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regu- 
larly at home as well as when under supervised diet at 


school. 
Children Can Try Ovaltine 
Under Your Supervision 


First, let us send you a full 50c can to try in your own 
home. Also let us tell you how you can get free trial 
cans of Ovaltine for your pupils who are noticeably 
underweight or malnourished. Then you can with 
confidence advise them to use it at home or you may 
have it served as a food-drink with the regular school 
lunch, or between classes. Simply fill out and mail 
coupon below. 








os 








Mid-morning in the Girls Secondary School, Berne, Switzer- 
land, Ovaltine is served between lessons, each morning at ten. 








50c CAN FREE FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


















information. 


Name 
Address 


City... 





Director of School Nutrition, 
Tue WanverR Company, Dept. S-6 c 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to try Ovaltine myself 
(This offer is not applicable in Canada) 


OVALTIN 


(Coupon Accepted from 
TEACHERS ONLY) 


Please send me a 50c can for my own use and full 


State 


THE SWISS 
FOOD-DRINK 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 
change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 


accepted article. This price includes all publication 
rights, 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they wiil be destroyed. 


Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches, 

4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must give her own Christian name, not 
her husband’s. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


Halloween Masks 
By Juanita Anderson 

HE children in my room made some novel 

masks to wear to their Halloween party. Each 
child brought a paper bag just large enough to 
slip over his head, and marked on it the position 
of the eyes, nose, and mouth. These were cut out 
to resemble a jack-o’-lantern, and the face was 
colored with crayons. Next, we cut the bottom of 
the sack into fringe about one-half inch wide and 
three inches deep. The children curled the fringe 
by catching one piece at a time between the 
thumb and scissors blade and pulling sharply to- 
ward the end of the strip. Thus, when the masks 
were placed over the head, the fringe came down 
around the shoulders to resemble curls. 


Autumn Decorations 
By Cecile Oldfather 

IS THE fall, when the leaves are turning red, 

brown, and gold, nothing pleases the children 
more than an excursion to the woods in search of 
schoolroom decorations. Gather bright-colored 
leaves, weeds which may be dried, and abandoned 
birds’ nests. The leaves, if carefully pressed, 
will retain their colors and can be made into 
wreaths or borders. The birds’ nests may be 
placed on branches about the room, and paper 
birds, colored and mounted on cardboard, placed 
on the branches about the nests. This makes a 
very attractive room and gives a little lesson in 
nature study as well. 


A Novel Halloween Decoration 
By Annette Kenyon 
[HE week before Halloween, the pupils in my 
room began planning for a party. They made 
patterns of witches, cats, bats, and pumpkins. 
These they traced and cut out of newspaper, us- 
ing the printed sheets, the funny papers, and the 
rotogravure pages. A border of newspaper 
witches, cats, and bats was pasted above the 


blackboard. The children used a thin paste of 
flour and water, since the decorations fastened 
with this are more easily taken down than if fas- 
tened with prepared paste. 

Next, the pupils planned curtains for the win- 
dows. They cut double sheets of newspaper, 
crosswise, and, tacking them at the top, let them 
hang down at the sides of the windows like over- 
drapes. A strip of newspaper at the top was the 
valance. The curtains were decorated with a 
border of Halloween cut-outs, cut from the Sun- 
day colored section and the rotogravure sheets. 

The refreshments for the party consisted of 
wieners, rolls, cider, and doughnuts. The desks 
were protected by newspaper doilies. 

The schoolroom was much admired by the par- 
ents, who were guests. The pupils were proud 
of their room because they had made it attrac- 
tive with the material they had collected, without 
cost to themselves. 


A Halloween Party 
By Fannie Newman 


HE grade teachers of our school decided to 

give their pupils a Halloween party in the 
gymnasium. The costumes were made of gayly 
colored cheesecloth. Each person wore a mask. 
A few witches in black and a ghost or two re- 
lieved the monotony. 

The program was short and interesting, and 
consisted of Halloween songs, readings and dia- 
logues. The refreshments were appetizing: de- 
licious pumpkin pies that the mothers had baked, 
two large panfuls of snowy pop corn, and a jug 
of sparkling apple cider. These were served in 
paper plates and cups, with Halloween napkins. 
Two wastebaskets at the end of the room kept 
the floor from being littered. 

The games started quickly after the refresh- 
ments were served. Bobbing for apples, running 
sack races, biting for peanuts hung on strings, 
and indoor baseball were some of the games en- 
joyed. A weird-looking gypsy seated in a dark 
corner told fortunes, Parents and teachers joined 
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Club Exchange 


NoTeE: As announced last month, we 
are setting aside space for a Club Ex- 
change, for teachers desiring addresses 
of classes that would like to correspond 
with pupils in other schools. 


a 


Mr. Stanley W. Johnson, Sanborn, 
New York. writes; “Pupils of the gram- 
mar grades, of the Tuscarora Indian 
School would like to correspond with 
other schools. Send post cards or prod- 
ucts with your first letter. We are five 
miles from Niagara Falls and will send 
views. If you desire a better souvenir, 
send ten cents with your letter. We 
will answer all.” 
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in the play. Needless to say, there were no dull 
moments. 

When closing time came, a bell was tapped and 
the children formed in lines according to grades, 
and marched out to a spooky tune, “The Goblins.” 


Making Plaster Casts of Leaves 
By Hazel Bennett 
| ba THE fall of the year both teachers and pv- 
pils enjoy gathering and recording leaves, 
There are several different ways of recording 
them, but one of the most interesting is that of 
making plaster casts. 

Mix some plaster of paris with enough water 
to make it the consistency of thick cream. Do not 
stir the mixture, however, as stirring causes it to 
set. Now place the leaf to be recorded in a candy 
box or a dish. Pour the plaster of paris mixture 
on the leaf until the box is full. Let it set about 
an hour. A paper clip imbedded in one end of 
the hardening cake makes a good handle to hang 
it with later. Finally, tear away the box and 


the leaf. If the leaf has autumn colorings, it is 
interesting to paint the impression on the cake. 


Dye-Spraying in School 
By Kate Coleman 

AVING learned some of the delightful possi- 
bilities of dye-spraying, I thought of several 
ways in which this idea of “spatter-work” could 
be applied to school projects. Its use was espe 

cially successful in connection with leaf study. 
Between two windows in our room is a strip of 
burlap, used for display of class work. Over this 
and the surrounding wall we pinned newspapers 
In the center of this protected area we fastened 
a piece of corrugated cardboard, pinning it se 

curely to the burlap. 

The children, on a field trip to the woods near 
by, had collected, and later pressed, many differ- 
ent kinds of leaves. These were arranged artis 





tically on sheets of white drawing paper. Then 
each sheet, with its leaf or group of leaves, was 
pinned to the cardboard on the wall, and sprayed 
with a prepared dye through a small sprayer. 4 
plentiful supply of pins should be used, each leai 
point being carefully fastened down by a pil 
stuck through the leaf itself, the drawing paper, 
and the cardboard. Otherwise, parts of the leave 
will blow out from the paper when it is sprayel 
and let the dye underneath, thus spoiling th 
outline. 

We had dyes of different colors—old rose, soft 
jade green, blue, orange, and so on. Later, th 
dyed sheets made a colorful border above ow 
blackboard. Before we took them down, we hal 
a contest to see which pupil could identify th 
most leaf forms. 

After they had had a little practice, the chil 
dren became very skillful in both the sprayitf 
and the arrangement of the leaves; and to sa 
that they enjoyed it is putting it mildly. Dye 
spraying can also be used very successfully it 
the decoration of screens, waste-paper baskets 
boxes, and so on. 
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Teachers everywhere—confronted 
with the problem of what to serve 
at the school luncheon—have 
learned to use the delicious, eas- 


ily digested banana, and milk... 


HAT to serve your children at the 

school luncheon? Here is a solution for 
this problem, long recognized as vexing. Many 
teachers have hit upon this plan. You can 
do it, too. 


Serve them a banana with their bottle of 
milk—a combination that all children like. 


A good food for them 


All teachers now acknowledge that the school 
luncheon should be a vital part of health 
teaching in every school. 


But more important than the mere provid- 
ing of food, children must be taught to eat 
foods that are good for them. And it has been 
proved properly ripened bananas are good for 
children, and one of the most easily digested 
of all foods. Medical authorities agree on that. 
Clarence W. Lieb, A. M., M. D., writing in the 
Woman’s Home Companion of June, 1928, 
says: ‘The banana, formerly condemned as 
indigestible, is now recognized as wholesome, 
easily digestible, high in vitamins, and is even 
included in the diet of infants.” Many other 
prominent medical men concur in this opinion. 


All-year-round fruit 


Bananas are obtainable in abundance at all 
Seasons. And in the winter months, when 
special energy-building is necessary, this fresh 
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BANANAS and Mik! 


A Healthful Combination 


fruit supplies an essential need. It is, indeed, 
the all-year-round fruit. 


No preparation is necessary to serve bananas. 
Just peel them. They are clean, sanitary, 
ready to eat—containing the needed vitamins 
and mineral salts. For these reasons many 
school cafeterias have found them a great aid. 


High food value 


Children must be taught what foods are best 
for them. Free use of posters and 
pictures has been found to be a 
great aid in teaching this important 
lesson. To this end we have printed 
in eight colors, size 12'' x 18", the 
beautiful new wall card shown 





This booklet, “The Story of the Banana,” will 

add zest to the geography classes. It takes your 

pupils on an interesting tour of the Caribbean 
and Central American countries. 





Tastes good- 


wholesome, too 





the ee of the 
: ede NA: 





a complete food 


for children 


below, for cafeteria use. It is a pleasant 
reminder of a nutritious food, and impresses 
upon the children the high food value of 
bananas and milk, an important lesson which 
they can carry home. 

In addition, we offer free a valuable booklet, 
“The Story of the Banana.” Golden fruit 
from golden lands—that is how this booklet 
makes the Caribbean countries live for your 
geography classes. 

It takes your pupils around the world with 

=’ the banana, and tells how it was 
first brought to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Central America will have 
twice the interest if the facts you 
teach are told in this fascinating 
story form. Both the chart and the 
booklet are FREE. Mail the coupon 
and we will gladly send them to you. 





Send for these two valuable school 
aids. They are FREE. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. N-4 


Please send me the new cafeteria card and a copy of “The 
Story of the Banana.” 
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Painting Weeds 
By Ellen Jensen 

AINTING weeds in the fall of the year has 

always proved, in our classes, a pleasant and 
instructive method of nature study and art work. 
Each child brings a dime, and two weeds to paint. 
The weeds must be dry. The teacher obtains 
with the money a bottle of turpentine, a quart of 
banana oil, and several packages of bronze, gold, 
silver, blue, and green compound. Each child is 
provided with a medium-sized paintbrush, a small 
jar, and a newspaper. The latter is spread out 
on the desk and the painting begins. 

The bronze compound is mixed with banana 
oil in one jar, the gold in another, and so on. 
Many pretty color combinations can be made. 
Milkweed is especially pretty when the outer 
coverings of the pods are painted a gold, silver, 
or copper color, and the insides a green or blue. 
The paintbrushes are placed in turpentine (kero- 
sene may be used instead) to keep them from 
getting stiff and to soak out the paint so that the 
brushes can be used again. 

No nicer bouquet can be found that will stay 
pretty for the entire year, and the pupils enjoy 
showing it to visitors. Our bouquet is usually 
placed on top of the bookcase where it will not 
be knocked over and where it can be seen from 
all parts of the room. 


Interest in Library Reading 
By Nola Welch 
NTEREST in reading is one of the results for 
which we work. One way of developing inter- 
est in library books is to make a graph showing 
the number of pages read by each pupil. In this 
graph each pupil has a line upon which every 
week the amount of reading may be shown. The 
pupils can then watch their graphs rise or fall. 
They take great interest in the graphs and do 
more reading because of them. 


Recognition of Quotations 
By Daisy Brown 

HILDREN are delighted when they recognize 

quotations from the poems which they have 
learned. They find much pleasure in playing 
“Guess what poem I’m in.” The teacher simply 
gives a quotation and the children respond either 
by naming the poem or reciting it as a whole. 
This not only adds to the cultural side of the 
child’s life, but also aids increase of vocabulary. 


Achievement Badges 
By Mary L. Wood 

ror pupils who are able to reach the standard 

for their grade in tests on fundamentals in 
whole numbers, I use ribbon badges, a different 
color for each process. I use satin ribbon one- 
half inch wide. I run the ribbon through the 
typewriter, printing down its length the words 
“Addition,” “Subtraction,” “Multiplication,” and 
“Division,” allowing about two inches of space 
between words. Then I cut the ribbon into 
badges to be worn by the children who reach the 
standard requirements. In order to retain the 
badges, the children must, of course, keep them- 
selves up to standard. 

Instead of the pupils’ wearing the badges, a 


large chart may be arranged with the names of 
pupils and the ribbons they have won. The 
chart is put in some conspicuous place in the 
schoolroom. 


A Telephone Game 
By Eva Schubert 

HE telephone game is suitable for lower lan- 

guage classes. Large pictures of telephones 
can be found in the advertisements in daily pa- 
pers. They may be pasted on heavy cardboard 
and cut out, and a telephone given to each of two 
children. Another child may be the operator. 
He asks the number and rings a tiny bell. A 
conversation follows, which must be in good Eng- 
lish. The conversations may include any topic 
that comes up in school. 


An Effective Review in Geography 
By Katharina Butterfield 

ORKING on the basis that repetition is in- 

valuable in pedagogy, I have used the follow- 
ing system of review in geography. On comple- 
tion of a unit—for example, a country—the class 
write compositions on everything that they can 
recall about that country, usually following a 
general outline on the blackboard. As a result, 
practically every detail is covered, if not by one 
pupil, by another. 

When all the compositions are finished, they 
are read in class. Repetition is in this way as- 
sured, and as a result the facts are more perma- 
nently absorbed. 


A Circulating Picture Library 
By Luella Sanderhoff 

CALIFORNIA school had a contest to see 

which room could bring in the greatest num- 
ber of usable pictures for the whole school. A 
prize was given to the room having the largest 
and best collection. The teachers and the art 
classes mounted the pictures. They were then 
classified, numbered, put in large envelopes made 
of tag board, and later circulated to the teachers 
who desired to use them. They were checked out 
as books are checked out from a library. 


Keeping Flash Cards in Order 
By Barbara M. Johnson 

N OUR school the children enjoy playing vari- 

ous games with flash cards. It is easy in 
gathering up the cards to get some of them upside 
down or backwards. I have found the following 
plan very effective in keeping cards in order: 
Cut off the upper right-hand corner of each card 
(any other corner will do just as well, but be sure 
that the corresponding corners are cut on all 
cards). After using the cards for a game or 
drill, the pupils -can put them back in order 
easily and quickly, with the cut corners for a 
guide. 


Seat Work in a Rural School 
By Alma H. Ewing 
A CHILD who does one kind of seat work slowly 
may do another quickly, so that there is the 
problem of keeping all the children in the different 
grades busy when they are not having oral work. 





This problem can be solved by passing all mate- 
rial to be used from the time school calls until 
recess, at the beginning of the session, and all 
that to be used from recess until the end of the 
session, after recess. Explain the work at the 
time it is given out. This plan saves a great deal 
of time in passing material. It also gives the 
children a sense of independence and responsi- 
bility in regard to their work, for they feel that 
there is a certain amount of work to be done 
during each session. 


A Cleanliness Device 
By Edna G. Jacques 

] HAVE found the following device very effective 

in encouraging clean hands among my second- 
grade pupils. I cut from oak tag five hands, trac- 
ing around my own as a pattern. I colored these 
black on one side and left the other side white. 
The hands are thumb-tacked on the wall at the 
end of each row. Every morning I pass quickly 
up and down the aisles to decide whether the row 
shall have the black or the white side of the hand 
exposed. This device seems to make each child 
assume the responsibility of seeing that his own 
hands are clean. 


The World on the Wall 
By Bob Scott 

(HE whole world is represented on one wall of 

my rural school. On white drawing paper 
three by six feet, I drew all the continents, coun- 
tries, and chief islands. Using white tissue pa- 
per, my fifth-grade pupils traced the boundary of 
each country and then retraced it with carbon 
paper on a piece of colored paper. England and 
all her possessions were traced on red paper; 
the United States and her possessions on green 
paper. Then each paper country was cut out and 
pasted on the proper space drawn on the map. 
Continuing the project for a month, I drew the 
chief rivers, lakes, and mountains, having the 
pupils label each. Using their geography books 
as guides, they printed on “the world” the prin- 
cipal cities, islands, promontories, and bodies of 
water. Soon they wili also write on the map the 
important products of each country. The pupils 
enjoy this project and get a clear view of the 
relationships of countries to one another. 


How I Teach Spelling 
By Edith Wright 

| ee ORDER that every child may master all the 

words in a spelling lesson, I now use the fol- 
lowing method. The first day’s lesson in spelling 
is a study period, during which the pupils use 
their eyes and ears. Each pupil has his book open 
and looks at the word and listens while the first 
pupil in the first row pronounces and then spells 
the first word. The second pupil takes the next 
word, the third pupil the next, and so on. Then 
the pupils close their books and I pronounce @ 
word to each one, who spells the word and uses it 
in a sentence. If he cannot yet spell it, he opens 
his book, looks at the word again, then closes the 
book, and spells the word. 

The second day is also a drill. The words are 
used in a spelling game. A sentence game may 
be used, or any of several other spelling games. 
The third day is testing day for written spelling. 
The children miss very few words, 
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Indiana teacher finds this 
Plan rouses 
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119,000 other teachers 
have sent this coupon 
for complete material 


HE Greenwood School, Terre Haute, Indiana, 

is one of those fortunate places where Prin- 
cipal and teachers are on tip toe to make the work 
just as interesting as it can possibly be. 

As a result, every room in this big, airy school 
simply ums with concentration and enthusiasm. 
Little children in Kindergarten . . . big children 
in sixth grade... . all are finding the day's lessons 
something to be joyfully dug into. 

This same spirit runs through the large teach- 
ing staff. They're alert 
engrossed. 


. progressive . 


Because they reach out for all that is new and 
stimulating in methods, they welcome this won- 
der ‘working way of presenting Health Work. A 
way that has been worked out by an experienced 
teacher. In a valuable, authoritative Manual she 
has adapted it to all grades. 

The Plan suggests projects for teaching all the 
vital health habits. It gives special emphasis to 
that one which school authorities say is funda- 
mental—the habit of a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
for growing children. 
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Miss Mabel Thomson, a teacher in the Greenwood School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is correlating her Health work with a Reading lesson for this 
little group in First Grade. The picture of the Sistine Madonna is one 
of the prizes of the Hot Cereal Breakfast Contest 
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Miss Mabel Thomson, teacher in the Green- This colored poster is ready to 


wood School, is shown here with some of her hang on the school room wall 


First Grade pupils. These children have just re- 
ceived the decorative colored poster for their 








Each child receives 

4 pretty record card 

to take home to his 
mother 


school room, the charts for home records, the 
little boxes of Cream of Wheat. They are already 
making one important health rule a part of their 
reading lesson. | 
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What this free plan efiees 


1. Graded contest devices to establish 
the hot cereal breakfast habit. 

. Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
ing other fundamental health 
habits 
Supplementary contest material. 

. Picture awards for school rooms. 

. Outline of interesting talk to P.T. 


er’s responsibility in teaching health 
habits,’’ says Miss Thomson. ‘“These 
contest devices and the time-saving 


manual are a great help in rousing the 


w 


children’s interest." 
Teachers all over the country are 


using this Plan. Some of them send 


a. 











for it each semester, to use again and 


_ 


ae righ their new classes. This ve: Association. There is a colored picture 
again with their new Classes. i nis year 6. Bibliography of health teaching prize for the school room—a 
the material has been revised and is literature. choice of nine subjects 


even more attractive. Darr. N-22 


MINNESOTA 


Tue Cream or Wueat CorporaTION 


It is sent complete, without charge, MINNEAPOLIS 


° . ° Please send me, free, your Plan and Material for teaching Heaith. 
and is ready to put into instant use. 
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scene. The cereal is Cream of Wheat 


ae L. Lord, Principal of the Greenwood School, built a huge play house 
he 


children. Four little First Graders are acting out a correct breakfast 


l teach Grade in Schoot 


This free offer can be made only to a 


teacher or school official. Send in the Name 


coupon today. School Address City DR encenene 
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Our Radio Hour 


By Mary Ella McGinness 

M°X DAY morning I pass a bright-colored box 

containing poems, stories, songs, and so on. 
The children each draw a slip from the box. They 
study what they have drawn, and on Friday after- 
noon we have what we call “Our Radio Hour.” 
On a bulletin board or blackboard, I write in 
bright-colored chalk the pupil’s name, the name 
of a radio station, and its location, as: 

John Gamble KFRC _ San Francisco 
This period serves as an excellent oral language 
lesson. The children enjoy discussing the clear- 
ness, interest, quality of contribution, and so on, 
of the station. 


Envelopes versus Scrapbooks 
By Anna Arman 

LARGE manila envelopes may be used to hold 

clippings and pictures saved for school work. 
If the envelopes are all labeled—‘“Geography,” 
“Arithmetic,” and so on—the clippings may be 
placed in their respective envelopes and then 
found at a moment’s notice. By having them 
separated in this way, one is surprised at the 
ease with which the contents of each envelope can 
be kept in mind. The envelopes are much handier 
than the bulky, old-fashioned scrapbooks. 


Toys from Inner Tubes of 


Automobile Tires 
By Edna I. Johnson 

if HAVE the pupils bring old inner tubes, which 

we split and wash. The red ones are the most 
desirable. From the tubes, we cut pieces in the 
shape of a dog. The features are outlined in 
heavy thread, and ears sewed on. Two pieces are 
then sewed together with a buttonhole stitch and 
stuffed with cotton. Cats, bears, and elephants 
may be made in the same way. These make at- 
tractive toys for small children. A good feature 
about them is that they can be washed. 


A Device to Increase Attendance 
By Vera Boxell 

NE of the most successful devices to increase 

attendance is the following: Tell the pupils 
at the beginning of the term that you will take a 
picture of all those who are neither absent nor 
tardy during the term. At the end of the six 
weeks’ term, there will be a large group, for chil- 
dren like to have their pictures taken. 

Mount the picture and underneath it print the 
pupils’ names in red ink. Place it on the bulletin 
board for the six weeks. At the end of the year, 
take a picture of those neither absent nor tardy 
during the year, and give a copy to each pupil. 


A First-Aid Kit 
By Valma Kay Bruns 
1 by MY rural school of about thirty pupils there 
are numerous little cuts, scratches, and bruises 
which are received on the playground. Our school 
did not have a medical kit as some schools do. I 
therefore secured an empty box and covered and 
lined it with white oilcloth. I took a small piece 
of wood and made two shelves, thus transforming 


the box into a little cupboard. I purchased a dis- 
infectant, salves, and adhesive tape for the upper 
shelf, and several rolls of bandage for the lower 
shelf. I also have a pair of sharp scissors hang- 
ing on the inside of the door. I cut from red 
oilcloth the words “First Aid,” and pasted them 
on the outside of the door. Although this kit is 
not used very frequently, it is handy to have 
when it is needed. 


A Seat-Work Device 
By E. Levy 

| ORDER to interest my pupils in seat work, 

I found the following device an incentive for 
each child. Each pupil is given a ticket (a piece 
of colored cardboard) which is tied to the desk. 
After each piece of assigned seat work is done, I 
look at it, and if the work is satisfactory, I punch 
the pupil’s ticket. If a child finishes before the 
allotted time is up, he may help himself to other 
seat work. At the end of the month, a prize is 
awarded to the pupil whose ticket has been 
punched the most times. 


A Poster Suggestion 

, By Albert K. Massey 
MAY teachers experience difficulty in secur- 

ing sufficient cardboard and poster material 

for their needs. I solved this problem in our 
school by asking the manager of the local theater 
to save his large cardboard show advertisements 
after they had served their purpose in various 
store windows. Since the backs of these adver- 
tisements were plain white, we found them adapt- 
able to many purposes. 


Teaching the Directions 
By Amanda McWorkman 
NE day in my primary language class I dis- 
covered that few of my pupils could tell the 

directions. The next day I taught them this little 
poem by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Four little birds all flew from their nest— 

Flew north, flew south, flew east and west; 

They thought they would like a wider view, 

So they spread their wings and away they flew. 

The children soon memorized the poem and as 
one child would repeat it, the others would face 
the directions as they were mentioned, waving 
their arms to represent birds flying. The chil- 
dren soon learned the directions, and enjoyed 
playing the “game.” 


Framing Pictures 
By Arella Fretheim 

WE COULD not afford to buy frames for the 

pictures we wished to hang in our room. To 
make a frame, I first allowed a pupil, appointed 
by class selection, to paste the picture on a piece 
of cardboard about an inch longer and an inch 
wider than the picture. I made a mixture of salt, 
flour, and water. Just enough water was used to 
hold together the mixture, which was then molded 
around the picture, making a frame wide enough 
to cover the cardboard. After it had dried for 
one day, it was painted with gold paint, which I 
purchased for a few cents. The pupils have en- 
joyed the work, and as a result, we have several 
pictures framed at a small cost. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


Committees 
By Nina Willis Walter 

W HEN a teacher has a large class and many 

subjects to teach, not to mention various out- 
side activities, finding time for room decoration 
becomes a problem. We have solved the difficulty 
in our sixth grade by appointing a committee of 
two to take charge of the room each week. A new 
committee is appointed each Monday morning, 
one week girls and the next week boys. Their 
task is to bring-and arrange flowers, mount and 
put up pictures, keep the library table in order, 
work out a design in color harmony for the art 
corner, and keep the bulletin board neat. Each 
committee strives to do something different. 
Sometimes blackboard borders in colored chalk 
or cut-paper design are used, or a drawing is 
made on the blackboard by one of the pupils, 
These are particularly effective for special days, 
Sometimes potted plants, a lovely vase, or good 
pictures are lent to us for a week, usually by the 
parents of one of the committee members. 


Puffed-Rice Balls 
By Alta M. Toepp 

for a Halloween party in a district school one 

year, the older girls and the teacher made 
puffed-rice balls, one for each person. The puffed 
rice was heated first, so that it would be crisp, 
and then covered with a mixture of two parts of 
corn syrup and one part of molasses, which had 
been boiled until it would form a brittle lump 
when placed in cold water. In the center of each 
puffed-rice ball was placed a tiny favor. 


Alphabet Health Booklets 


By Bertha E. Hinrichs 

M* THIRD and fourth grades are making 

health booklets according to the alphabet. 
They have collected colored pictures of vegetables 
and fruits from magazines and seed catalogues. 
The pictures are mounted according to the first 
letter. Thus all fruits and vegetables beginning 
with A are mounted on the first page, on which is 
printed the letter A. Likewise, each other picture 
is mounted under its initial letter. The letter X 
may be used as the Roman numeral ten, indicat- 
ing the ten hours of sleep needed by children. 


A Number Game for Beginners 
By Gladys J. Baker 

Pass out to the pupils numbers cut from an old 

calendar. Let a child represent the bus driver, 
and have a child at the blackboard keep record of 
the tickets (calendar numbers) turned in. The 
driver makes up his bus load by calling off differ- 
ent numbers. The children holding these num- 
bers must “get on” (a line is formed in the front 
of the room). Then the bus starts on the trip 
around the room until the driver calls out, “All 
change!” Each child runs for a seat, two chil- 
dren being left out each time. The child who 


is at the blackboard writes down the numbers 
on the tickets as they are turned in by the chil 
dren left out of the game. The next driver 
(chosen by the first driver) must not call thes 
numbers. Keep the game going until the num- 
bers from one to thirty are in, 
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Ist, 2nd, 3rd grade 
Teachers 


Send coupon for new 


FREE 


Supplementary 
Reading Books 





THE LAND OF 


ORANGES | 








This new 4%2x6-inch 


illustrated 

reader is prepared in accordance 

with most modern supplementary 
reading material methods, 


66 HE Land of Oranges,’’ a new 


16-page illustrated supple- 
mentary reader is just off the press. 
It tells the story of oranges from 
the time the young trees are plant- 
ed, until the ripe fruit reaches the 


market. 


This important industry is 
sented in the manner prescribed by | 
leading educational authorities for 
first, second and third grade supple- 
mentary reading material. ‘Lhe book 
is profusely illustrated in color, and 
also contains outline drawings to 
be colored by pupils. 


pre- 


Send the coupon NOW, specify- 
ing the quantity necessary to supply 
your classes. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES .... LEMONS 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div.310-B, Box 530, Sta.‘‘C,’’ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me.............copies of “The 


Land of Oranges’’ to supply my pupils. 


Name of School 








School Address. 








State 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 67) 


gradually, stirring to keep the mix- 
ture smooth. Add the salt and pep- 
per, and cook the sauce until it is 
thick and there is no taste of flour. 

Put the contents of the saucepan 
through a strainer, and add it to the 
sauce, stirring the ingredients while 
combining them. Add more season- 
ing if it is needed. 


BAKED TOMATO AND BACON 


(Twenty portions of one tomato and 
two slices of bacon each) 


Recipe 


20 large ripe tomatoes 

% cup sugar 

5 teaspoons salt 

% cup butter 

2% pounds bacon (40 thin slices) 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 

large dripping pans 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

cake cooler 





eRe Dee 


Wash the tomatoes and remove the| 
stems, making a hole in the top of 
each tomato. Place the tomatoes 
close together in a dripping pan, and 
in the opening of each tomato put 
one teaspoon of sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt, and one-half tea- 
spoon of butter. Bake the tomatoes 
at least one hour. After they start 
cooking, let-them finish slowly. 

Place the bacon on a cake cooler in 
a dripping pan and put it into a hot 
oven. Cook it until it is crisp but 
not brittle. (Save the bacon fat.) 

Serve a little of the juice from the 
pan of tomatoes and two slices of 
bacon with each tomato. 

If preferred, the tomatoes may be 
stuffed with the scooped-out pulp, 
minced onion, finely cut celery and 
green peppers, dried bread crumbs, 
seasoning, and butter, and baked. 


VEGETABLE SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 





heads lettuce 
large cooked potatoes 
onions 
large cooked beets, or 1 No. 2 can 
beets 
cups lima beans, or 1 No. 2 
beans 
pint French dressing 
Utensils Needed 

dish pan 

aring knife 

arge bowl 
tablespoon 


iw) DO & DO 


can 


— 


se 


Wash the lettuce, cut it in strips 
about two inches long and a half inch 
wide, and put it into a bowl. Cut 
the potatoes, the onions, and the 
beets in small cubes. Add these vege- 
tables and the lima beans to the let- 
tuce. Add the French dressing, and 
mix the ingredients thoroughly, be- 
ing careful not to break the pieces 
of vegetables. Let the salad stand 
about ten minutes to marinate. Add 
salt if needed. 


APPLE SNOW WITH CUSTARD SAUCE 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


12 medium-sized cooking apples 
1% cups water 

1 cup sugar 

6 eggs 

% cup powdered sugar 
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FREE... 


Where shall we send 
your 10-day supply of 
this amazing formula? 


F the people having pride enough 

to brush their teeth, ten million 
have mailed a coupon like the one at 
the right. That is one reason so many 
fascinating smiles reveal unbelievably 
white teeth. 

One reason, too, why dentists have 
noted a declining tendency of many 
patients towards serious tooth and gum 
diseases. 

Please send your name and address. 
Your supply of Pepsodent will be mailed 
you at once. ‘ 


What happens to teeth 


Run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel the dangerous coating—film. 
It clings to crevices and stays. 
It absorbs ugly stains from foods 
and smoking. 

Film hardens into tartar—film 
invites decay. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And germs 
with tartar are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


How the new way removes film 


Ordinary brushing fails to re- 
move film successfully. Now sci- 
ence produces a special film- 
removing agent. ‘First it acts 
to curdle film so that light brush- 
ing easily removes it. 

When film is gone teeth begin 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


City 
Other Offices: 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 8 India St., London, 
E. C. 8, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth 
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to whiten. The danger of decay and 
pyorrhea is scientifically combated. And 
the danger of many ills that appear in 
later life may be immeasurably lessened. 
Remove film by this method for 10 
days. A glorious surprise awaits you. 
Teeth regain sparkling whiteness, Smiles 
grow far more charming. This is a great 
step toward a winning personality. The 
greatest movie star could never have suc- 
ceeded with dull, unattractive teeth, 


Try this way—Free 


Get a full-size tube wherever dentifrices 
are sold, or send coupon to nearest ad- 
dress for free 10-day tube. It will work 
wonders in gaining dazzling smiles. 


Mail coupon to 


Dept. 2610, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
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The Pepsodent Co., 
i 
Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. ; 
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The Pepsodent Co., 191 George 


Only one tube to a family 
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A Big Aid to Teachers 


New Constructive 


Seat Work for 
Grades 1-2-3-4 


Teachers tisis season will weleome the Constructive Seat 


Work sets, Lecause they are entirely new and different 

84 pages instead of 36, issued every five weeks. Progressive 
teachers everywhere are enthusiastic in their praises for 
this very unusual, instructive and progressive aid to in- 


struction. It keeps both pupils and teacher intensely in- 
terested and develops pupils to a surprising degree. 


ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 
The pupils become absorbed in the fascinating work of 
making books, and work earnestly and industriously to see 
who can make the best and neatest one. Children learn to 
think for themselves. They advance rapidly and the 
teacher gets more work done in less time and with less 
effort than ever before, always keeping the pupils delighted 
and happy. Teachers who use Constructive Seat Work 
make a better showing for their rooms and have better dis- 


cipline. 

SEAT WORK BOOKLETS 
issued each month, beginning with the 
simplest problems, and building step by step, until the 
structure is completed. The children color, cut, paste, 
gather pictures and write stories. 


CONTINUED STORIES 
Hold the interest of the pupils, who watch with thrilled 
anticipation for the coming of the next pages. 
READY TO USE 

Everything comes ready to use, with complete, easy di- 
rections, without further preparation by the teacher. 
Books may be displayed and parents can see the wonderful 
progress made. 

TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS ENDORSE IT 
Thousands of teachers and supervisors are being helped by 
this Service. It solves the problem of discipline. It will 
prove just as practical and successful for you, too. Try it 
once. You will wonder how you ever got along without it. 


New booklets 


Send Coupon For Sample Package Now 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Ill. 


I enclose 25c for samples of your New Constructive Seat 
Work pages. Please send full explanation of your un- 
usual Service to teachers. 


Name 


Address N.1.1029 











with 
Hemstitched Edges 

Including Cotton to Embroider 
No. 570 — 
these pillow 
Boilproof 
are inclu 
daisy and French knot stitche 
will complete the design. Eac 


42x36 inches. Price per pair 
postpaid (including cotton) 


Write for your FREE 
copy today! 
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The scalloped edges of 
cases are hemstitched 
for lace or crochet. Six skeins of 
i Cotton to embroider the 
colorful butterfly and daisy design 
Free. Outline, lazy 


case of fine White Tubing measures 
$100 
Color and Lesson Chart Included Free 


Pure Silk. ~ 
HOSIERY 


r 





America’s Greatest Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Value 


No. 4338 — We want the readers of this 
magazine totry at least one pair of these 
fine quality Service Weight stockings. 

The pure silk which is knit in a fine 42 
gauge to the garter top insures great rich- 
ness. Genuine full fashioned throughout 
for perfect shapeliness. Double garter 
top as well as slipper foot of reinforced 
mercerized cotton for extra wear. 

We guarantee every pair to be per- 
fect in workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities. Our exceptionally low price will 
win new friends for our hosiery depart- 
ment. Sizes 814, 9, 914, 10. 

Latest po; {ar colors to choose from: 
Breezee, tmosphere, Champagne, 
Mistery, Naive, Pearl Blush, Sun Blush, 
Sun Tan, Misty Morn, Lt. Gunmetal, also 
White. Our regular $1.39 quality. 
Special price per pair postpaid 

State COLOR and SIZE when ordering 


2? HAVE PAID ALL POSTAGE FOR 30 YEARS 


AOur 30th Anniversary Catalog has been enlarged to a ninety- 

tional color pages and new sections such as gifts and pocket 

signed, xttractive amped goons and ready made apparel make an unusually 
ist 


catalog. The low briefly outlines the two sections. 
Stamped Goods Ready-to-Use . 
Luncheon Sets Gifts and Pocket Books 
Pillow Cases Silk Hosiery 
Towels and Aprons Fine Lingerie 
Women's and Children's Dresses Was 
Sash Curtains Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
ts Linen Tablecloths 


Bedroom Se 
Dining Room Sets Ruffled and Panel Curtains 
Books and Merchandise Shipped Only Within the U.S. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 'NC 
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Ishlanad Ave., CHICAGO 
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ks, newly de- 
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| through except the skins. 





Utensils Needed | 


dish pan 
paring knife 
large bowl 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
measuring cup 

tablespoon 

strainer 

small bowls 

egg beater 


DD et 


Wash the apples, quarter them, 
and remove the cores. Do not peel 
the apples. Cut them in small pieces 
and put them into a saucepan. Add 
the water, cover them, and let them 
cook until they are soft. Add the 
sugar, and cook them a few minutes 
longer, stirring to keep them from | 
sticking to the bottom of the pan. | 
Put the cooked apples through ay 

} 





strainer, making everything go 
Cool the | 
apple sauce. 

Separate the yolks and the whites | 
of the eggs, and save the yolks for 
the custard. Beat the whites stiff, | 
and add the powdered sugar, beating | 
while you add it. Fold the beaten 
whites and sugar into the cold apple 
sauce. Serve two tablespoons of 
custard sauce on each portion of 
apple snow. 


(Twenty portions of two tablespoons 


| 
CUSTARD SAUCE | 
each) | 


Recipe 


2% cups milk 

6 tablespoons sugar 
% teaspoon salt 

6 egg yolks 

% teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed 


measuring cup 
one-quart double boiler 
bowls 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

strainer 


Seald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, salt, and egg yolks. 
Add a little of the heated milk, and 
stir the mixture. Pour it into the 
scalded milk, stirring while you add 
it. Continue to stir the mixture un- 
til it coats the spoon; then remove it 
from over the hot water. Strain, 
and add the vanilla. If the custard 
should curdle, the curds can be re- 
moved by placing the custard in cold 
water and beating it with an egg 
beater. 

The following are the number of 
calories furnished by each item of 
the menus: 

One-half cup fresh 
about 128 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One peach, about 34 calories. 

One bunch grapes (medium), 
about 82 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup potato and pea soup, 


hn nd 


succotash, 





about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of aspar- 
agus soup, about 217 calories. 

One baked tomato with bacon, 
about 130 calories. 

One-third cup vegetable salad, 
about 182 calories. 

One-half cup apple snow with cus- 
tard sauce, about 149 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 

misiitimnion 

“The way to find comfort in our 
own sorrow, is to forget it in carry- 
ing comfort to another.” 





| 
} 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


vrepared 


without lemons 


Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshingacid 
drinks, Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 


Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of done half! 





Horsfords 
Acid 


Min uinits 











AT ALL pRuGGIsTS 





EARN LADIES’ 
RIST WATCH 
bas wae watch of latest design, 

6-yewel guaranteed movement 
“4 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
j/ with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 









cording to offer in Catalog sent with Sawe Seag 
Do money, just name aad address today. 
U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. p216. GREENVILLE, Pa 
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FREE! SEND FOR 


Colored Fashion Pictures 


of the latest dress styles with 
20 samples of PETER PAN 


|B -sdd miss this marvelous opportunity. 
You get beautiful fashion pictures in full 
color, showing you the newest patterns of the 
leading pattern companies (patterns you can 
get at your dealer’s). What delightfully smart 
and charming frocks you can choose from 
them! And you get 20 actual pieces of lovely 
Peter Pan, showing their exclusive Paris 
designs. You can make the frocks in the pic 
tures so easily with Peter PAN—frocks that 
wear and wear—that are wash-proof, and 
fade-proof. ““We will replace any garment 
made of genuine Peter Pan, if it fades.” 
GENUINE 


pete Gast Color 
WASH FABRICS 








Please send me, ‘absolutely free, Colored 
Pictures of PETER PAN in the latest dress 
patterns, and 20 samples of PETER PAN. 

















Print Name — 
Street No. or P. O. Box 

City & State 

Dealer’s Name ———Si(it 
Does he sell peTER PAN? ———$=; 











Henar Grass & Co., 45E White Street, New York! 
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OU can hold the admiration 

of men—you can astonish 

g your friends and win new ones 

—you can have a reputation for 

smartness. Yes, you—any am- 

bitious woman with a love for 

pretty things—with the desire 

to make herself and her home 

attractive—And it’s easy as 
A, B, C. 


You Don’t Need Experience 


We show you how to do it. The 
Fireside way is so simple you 
start to paint beautiful gift-wares, 
almost immediately; start to make 
money of your own. You do every- 
thing right at home. 


Gifts, Bridge Prizes, Gay Toys, Etc. 
Cabinets, book-shelves, wall 
plaques, hanging shelves, maga- 
zine baskets, lamp bases, lamp 
shades, table runners, beautiful 
bits of etched copper, batik drapes, 
lovable little playthings, picture 
frames and endless varieties of 


similar things. Think of the fun 
of decorating them, and then of 
having ready buyers for them— 
RIGHT AT HOME—at a good 
profit. 

Many Make $10 to $35 a Week 
Many of our members have made 
much more. Think what that 
means—to YOU! Independence 
—freedom from money worries! 
And with it all the opportunity to 
make hundreds of lovely things 
for your home, the secret of 
smarter clothes and of making 
yourself more appealing. 


Spare Hours or Full Time _ 
Spend as much time as you wish 
on Fireside work. It will pay you 
well in pleasure and money. We 
teach you and furnish everything 
—including a big wonder box of 
artist’s materials, a complete out- 
fit without extra cost. 


A $1000.00 Gold Bond 
backs up our warranty of satis- 
faction and success. 


Send for FREE BOOK 

Tt’s full of colored pictures. It explains 
our “3 step method!” It tells you the 
Fireside secret. This is the big oppor- 
tunity you’ve longed for. | Don’t miss it, 

ow, we want women in every com- 
munity. Stop wishing and hoping. Write 
for this book TODAY. It is free! 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Michigan 


VALUABLE COUPON 
Fireside Industries, Inc. 

Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Mich. 

Please send me the FREE book. I want 
to know more about your fascinating 
plan. 

Name 


Address 
City. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Objectives in Teaching 
Geography 
(Continued from page 60) 


advance of science and invention, 
the outside world is brought to our 
very door. 


One glance at a current newspaper 
will illustrate how closely interwov-|| 


en are world affairs, not only socially 


and politically, but industrially and}] 
commercially. The writer saw these|| 
“Trim | | 


headlines in a daily paper: 
Figures Make Sugar Crisis Factor; 
Women’s Dieting Adding to League 
of Nations’ Problem; Experts from 
Fifteen Countries Discuss at Geneva 
Plans to Meet Effects of Overpro- 
duction of Sugar.” Later, the writ- 
er noticed in magazines attractive 
advertisements stating how much 
better certain things are if sugar is 
added. In this way the producers 
tried to increase the use of sugar. 
Many such food problems are inter- 
national, involving the prosperity of 
people in different parts of the 
world. 

The other fundamental needs of 
man, such as shelter, clothing, tools 
and implements, and ornaments and 
equipment used in games and sports, 
are also topics overflowing with 
geographic possibilities, and are 
equally valuable in developing com- 
mon interests and the interdepend- 
ence of mankind. 

Last year a big silk convention 
met in London. Representatives 
from all over the world were sent to 
discuss ways and means of helping 
the deplorable state of the silk in- 
dustry, due to overproduction. Wom- 
en, following the fashions, were 
wearing silk dresses made of the 
smallest amount of material possi- 
ble. The outcome of the convention 
was a conference with Parisian fash- 
ion leaders. The style changed from 
scanty, plain dresses to elaborately 
frilled and flounced frocks that re- 
quire twice as much material as 
formerly. This year the addition of 
a silk coat to complete the ensemble 
has increased the silk consumption. 

Not many years ago, only a few 
wealthy people with leisure time 
played golf. Now, the English- 
speaking people all over the world 
play the game. Because of the wide 
popularity of golf, the manufacture 
of golf balls and other golf equip- 
ment has become a_ tremendous 
industry, involving geographical 
factors in producing the raw mate- 
rials. There never was a time when 
the industrial and commercial world 
depended so much upon geographical 
information. Even public utilities 
are daily seeking the advice of ge- 
ographers on the potential popula- 
tion, or how they may anticipate the 
trend of population from an indus- 
trial standpoint. 

Thus, through a study of the needs 
common to civilized man, the inter- 
dependence of nations is made clear, 
and the teacher has an opportunity 
to give the pupil a better under- 
standing of world conditions. She 
can lead her pupils to see that be- 
cause people are different does not 
imply that they are inferior. By 
emphasizing the best qualities and 
accomplishments in people of other 
countries, the teacher helps to devel- 
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“A perfect ‘Clean Hands’ 


record for every one 


of my pupils” 


b premies feel proud to say that of 
your class, wouldn’t you? You’d 
like your pupils to come in morning 
after morning—faces all shining and 
bright — hands spotlessly clean — 
with another day’s perfect wash-up 
record to their credit. 


Washing now made a game 


As you well know, cleaner hands are 
urged by leading health authorities 
as an everyday precaution against 
disease. To help you implant in 
children a real love of cleanness, the 
makers of Lifebuoy Health Soap have 
devised for you an interesting game. 

“The idea works wonders,” say 
teachers who have tried it. “And it’s 
lots of fun, too.” Teacher is score- 
keeper. The children are the players 
—competing with each other for the 
best clean hands record. 

The score chart, as shown above, 
is easily drawn on the blackboard— 
the days of the week across the top, 
the names of the pupils down the 
side. Every morning you check 
the name of each pupil reporting a 
clean hands record for the previous 


day—a wash-up on rising, before 
going to bed and before each meal. 
As an added incentive, you award 
stars at the end of each week to 
pupils showing perfect records. 
The enthusiasm of the children 
will astound you. And while they're 
absorbed in the game, you havea 
splendid opportunity to explain why 
it’s so important to wash hands fre- 
quently, to get rid of unseen disease 
germs we pick up everywhere. 
Year after year, the nation-wide 
publicity campaigns of Lifebuoy in- 
struct millions in the importance of 
washing hands often—and removing 
germs with this purifying toilet soap. 
Will you help? 
Teachers in over 63,000 schools 
have taught children the Lifebuoy 


way to better health. Will you add 
your efforts to theirs? 


Lifebuoy’s mild antiseptic lather 
keeps complexions healthier, too. 
Prevents body odor. Its pleasant 
extra clean scent, which vanishes as 
you rinse, tells you Lifebuoy purifies. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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any public schools now 
have piano classes + + 





| wide, beautiful, 





— Modern 
Educators 


Urge Further 


Spread of 
Group Piano 


Instruction 


“ “ 


LL over America 
school authorities 
are co-operatingin the 
establishment of piano 
classes for children of 
every grade. Indeed, 
modern educators are 
agreed that here is one 
of the most inspiring courses of study 
in the public school curriculum. 


The Cable Company is helping the 
cause of modern musical education 
by making a fine piano especially for 
schools and offering it on most ex- 
ceptional terms. For full details, 
please use coupon below. 


Ghe CABLE 
Midget Upright 











A nation-wide fouorite in 
schools, this delightful in- 
strument is now in even 
wider use in small homes, 
apartments and studios 


| success of the piano instruction in your 
school will, of course, be vitally dependent 
upon the possession of a durable instrument 
of adequate volume and rich tone quality. This 
you are sure of if you order a Cable Midget 
Piano. And it is now so easy to have one! 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianes 


916 Cable Building Chicago, Illinois 


. pee ooeeoeeroeoosooeeooosososessseseee 5 
Note this ! THE CABLE COMPANY, Ge | 
Special Offer \ 916 Cable Building, Chicago : 
ilable t ! Please send me details of your special offertoteachers ! 
sibel “4 Ay ; and schools and full particulars of the Cable Midget : 
your home,andto ! Upright. 1 
all members cf the ; (_] for my School [] for my Home : 
school profession | i 
under our oe : Name : 
dinary specia 
offer. Mail coupon : Address ; 
for full particulars. School a 
_ ee 4 
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INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| op an international mind. With this | 
broader vision come understanding 
and sympathy, which erase preju- | 
dice and racial hatred. This is one} 


of the most important aims of ge- 
ography teaching. 


DEVELOPING AN APPRECIATION OF 
SCENIC BEAUTY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Our fourth objective is to educate 
the citizen of the future to an aes- 
thetic appreciation of the “great, 
wonderful world, 
with the wonderful water round you 
A child will get much more 
out of life if he is able to see and 
appreciate the beauty of nature. He 
will have within himself a founda- 
tion of lifelong satisfaction and en- 
joyment, and he will have a desire 
to travel, which is a great source of 
rest and renewed strength. 

Many of our future citizens will 
some day participate in the develop- 
ment of this and other countries’ 
natural resources, They should learn 


play, and how they are influenced 
by their environment—mountains, 
plains, plateaus, valleys, rivers, and 
coast lines—but how they react to 
it, and how they convert these nat- 
ural resources for their daily use. 


SUMMARY 


The four aims described are gen- 
eral. The specific aims will vary 
with the problem to be worked out, 
but they will lead toward the gen- 
eral aims, and the knowledge may 
be summarized in a series of world- 
wide general principles. 











Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 


HOOT MON! 








Raise funds for your School, Christian SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., 
Endeavor, Sunday Scheol or other Desk N.1.-30, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- - s . 
mints. Six flavors Peppermint, Yeast, Send.. ...--. packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice. Sell for Se. Everybody has p P Yeast I ie 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 0 oS er men oo SOMES = toccee Caeeae 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED Wintergreen ... Clove +++-Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in SE OE. SS”. CESS 
any quantity and any assortment of 
flavors. PR, on ncoxseddnceesscusbaonesesease 
For For For City.. Ste 
220 Pkgs. 480 Pkgs. 160 Pigs. Ity..cees State 
Sells For $16.00 $24.00 $48.00 Bahaas cccccvcsvovceceecccsccscveceuce 
Costs You 9.00 13.26 25.90 
: - - apap Ghat cccccccccesevescesconcecesoocccccccesece 
YOUR PROPIT « $ 7.00 $10.75 $22.10 
SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., Psber soc ce vvccceccesces Boalaty. .cccccescccccce 
Desk N.L-30., Cleveland, Ohio ite o0sdasinnbboreaietsesareensnaineentes 

















Johann Sebastian Bach 


(Continued from page 65) 


famous musicians. Bach taught all 
his children how to play. There 
were often pupils in the house, too, 
so they could make up an orchestra 
right at home. 

Bach, who could compose most dif- 
ficult and intricate music, wrote sim- 
ple tunes for his children: little 
minuets and preludes that perhaps 
you learned to play when you first 
began to study music. At K®éthen, 
Bach had no organ; and he missed 
it and the inspiration it gave him to 
create religious music. The position 
of choirmaster was open at the School 
of St. Thomas, at Leipzig. To accept 
| it would mean giving up the comforts 
of Kéthen, but it would give Bach 
|an organ and the chance to put his 
sons in the school. So, because the 
expression of his religious feelings 
in music was a part of his life, and 
because the education of his chil- 
dren meant more to him than com- 
fort, Bach gave up the pleasant, easy 
life at Kéthen for a struggling ex- 
istence at Leipzig. There he spent 
the rest of his days, and wrote his 
greatest works. 

Bach did not write for praise or 
fame. He simply poured out his 
thoughts in music. Only a small 
part of the honor due him came dur- 
|ing his lifetime. Great composers 
|later began to realize the wonder of 

his works and to tell the world. A 
|hundred years after his death the 
| Bach Society was formed to do honor 
| to the man who laid the corner stone 

of modern music. 
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Discover the 
“AMAZING 
WHITENESS 


of Your Own Skin! 


I beg to present one of the great 


beauty discoveries of all time. 
three-fold skin whitener. Expect re- 
sults that will amaze you. For now, 
in just three to six days, you can 
triple the whiteness of your skin... 
smooth it to soft, creamy texture 

.. and clear it of every blemish. 


New Natural Method 
Whitens Skin in 3 days 


Your skin is far whiter than you imagine, 
but its whiteness is masked beneath years 
of exposure to sun, wind, dust, etc. My new- 
type lotion unveils it and multiplies it. In 
six days this lotion undoes the havoc of 
years of exposure. In a perfectly natural 
way, amazing whiteness and smoothness 
are brought up from underneath the dark- 
ened, weather-roughened surface. 


Freckles, Blackheads Vanish 


Blemishes, roughness and tiny imperfec- 
tions are erased from the skin surface. All 
trace of freckles, tan, blackheads and rough- 
ness disappear almost as if you had wished 
them away. You actually see your skin 
grow clear, fresh, ivory-white. . . and this 
beauty is in the skin itself—smooth, deli- 
cate, flawless beauty that powder can 
never give! 


Now Used in 28 Countries 


Never before have women had such a cos- 
metic. In a few short months its fame has 
spread to three continents and 28 countries. 
Now, in just three to six days, you can have 
the glory of a clear, milk-white skin. 


Positive Guarantee 


Will you try this amazing treatment? Test 
it to whiten hands, face or neck. Apply in 
three minutes at bedtime. See what a re- 
markable improvement just three days make. 
Send no money—simply mail coupon. When 
package arrives pay postman only $1.50 for 
the regular large-size bottle. Use this won-_ 
derful cosmetic six days. Then, if not sim- 
ply delighted, return it, and I will refund 
your money without comment. Mail coupon 
today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 

(Canadian address: 61 College St., Toronto) 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 
of otion FACE BLEACH 


oe ee ee VA] NC) WV on ee ee ee ee 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dept. N-10, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago 

Send me, postage paid, one Lotion Face Bleach. 
On arrival, I will pay postman only $1.50. If not 
delighted after six days’ use I will return it and 
you will at once refund my money. 


2 @ 


Name...... . 


Address......... 


| City and State............. 
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When you ge to a concert given by|a number of short pieces put to- , Th =F 
men of the finest musical talent, you|gether to make a longer piece.) | fj PA . PA 
very often find the name of Bach on|There is an “Allemande,” a jolly re a MAOL ARTs! vO SUGGESTIONS mesahd 
the program. He wrote an amazing|tune for a German dance; a “Sara- 
number of compositions. The Bach|bande,” somewhat quieter; and a 
Society published them in sixty vol-|lively “Bourrée.” 
umes! They are of many kinds and; When speaking of Bach, it is very 
for many instruments, as well as for |natural to compare him with another 
the voice alone. One kind of com-|great composer who was born only a 
position, the fugue, we always think |month earlier and but one hundred 
“4 of as Bach’s special property. No|fifty miles away, Georg Friedrich 
one has ever written as great fugues|Handel. Strangely enough, the two | 
as Bach. The word fugue comes|men never met, although they knew 
from the Latin for flight. In ajof each other’s work. Handel, you 
fugue, the different parts of the|will remember, traveled in many 
music do not all begin at once, but|countries and finally settled in Eng- 
they seem to run after one another /land. Bach never left his own coun- 
at different intervals. try. Handel became rich. Bach often 





New... 


SAFETY 
POSTERS 


Eight posters in Color... 38 
others in black and white. 














SAFETY 
POSTERS 


AN OTHER SAFETY PROJECTS 





Because you are so used to mod-|found it hard to make both ends Soo oo = . cot 
ern music in which there is one tune, meet. Handel published much of his — Instructions for ee 
and that very easily distinguishable,|music in his lifetime. Bach saw safety work in your school, 


y a Bach fugue, in which several mel- 
‘ odies, or voices, are heard at the 
same time, seems difficult. Music of 
that sort is called polyphonic, or 
- “many-voiced.” If you will put your 

mind on a Bach fugue, you will find 
»] that it will repay you for the effort. 
f When you have learned to distin- 
guish several melodies at the same 


scarcely anything of his in print. 
Handel was fiery and passionate. 
Bach was calm and serene. 

Yet they were alike in many ways. 
Both were men of wit and education. 
Both were very skillful performers 
on the organ and the clavichord. 
Both wrote religious music. Both 
worked tremendously hard all their 


lectures, traffic guards, safety poster contests, etc. 


With Safety rapidly becoming a required school subject, these 16 large plates, 
816"x 11", will be real life savers. Here are posters prepared by the Callfornia 
State Automobile Association to protect people. Here you will find original safety 
posters which other teachers are using. Yeu can make these posters from cut- 
paper, with water color or with crayon. Nine are large enough to trace and color 


...and all of them teach life-saving lessons. No. 107, postpaid $1.00 


ideas by the Page-full 














t time, you will find that you are get-|lives. Handel was a remarkable are found in each issue of he SCHOOL ARTE 
a ting more out of the music. ‘musical genius, but Bach was a mu- | Fe MAGAZINE 
‘ Fugue No. 16, in the first book of |sical giant. The School Arts Magazine 

The Well-tempered Clavichord, is a 


—_—<———_ o 
Here are ideas for art and drawing to help you each month of the 


school year. At the first of each school month you receive a copy 
Biving suggestions for the month, such as cut-outs, crayon work, 
water color work, little handicraft projects, booklets, ete. ‘The ideas 
are timely. The ideas are practical and are prepared by teachers who 
have used them in their own classes. Seventy-two pages of help for 
you each month, half are full-page illustrations, about half of each 
issue is devoted to art work for the lower grades. Extra pages in 
color are included in each issue. If you have never seen a copy, one 
will be sent on request. 


$3.00 a year (10 issues) 


good one to study. It will show you 
e how the whole composition grows 
from one tiny bit of melody. Fugue 
No. 21, also in the first book, is an- 
rd other good example. 

ys After a little work on these you! This world was made for lovers, 
will enjoy listening to some of the|and he who loves not, though he be | 
ars simpler dance tunes from the French | walking about, is dead, dead, dead. 


What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that must 
the community want for all its chil- 
dren.—John Dewey. 
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: Suites in E major. (A suite is just |—Frank Crane. 7 
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Cream of lef ae 
fec- Tartar Bak- Vella 
All (Yi ing Powder f Q 2x”) 
ign- S ~ 
igh en) Y 
-<s - No. 106 No. 114 
leli- ( ) k GG ft No.106, HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS, Twenty-four Nos. 503- 11-12, GRADE — Nos, 503-11-12 
can OO = y 1 S plates, 8 of them large (14%x10!4”) plates giving PACKETS for Thanks- 
you over 100 large outline drawings for training giving, Christmas, bebe ee me 7 & Lincoln. 
or cute« for Christmas, Halloween, Thanks- Phree packets, each conaisting of 16 plates filled 
r cut-onts . - tae with ideas for cut-outs, crayon work, borders, 
a eee pte a ge Meee = tere a qovelion Tignes — | ny Bn 
ear’s, an alentine 6 Day. e other 16 plates Thankagiving; tree « ecorations and Santa aue 
= to tal ‘ e j ome show nursery borders, A.B.C. Books, animals, oe er mr i a a paper work 
“ birds, picture study, etc. Postpaid, $1.00 or Washington and Lincola Birthdays. 
ries ; pale, © Postpaid 3 Packets $1.50 
have No.105, FIGUR E DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. No.114, SHIPS IN DECORATION. Seventeen 
OMETHING to take home to Powder cans for pudding moulds? Twenty platesfilled with toothpick figures, silhou- —_ large plates, one in color, 814" x 11°, giving 98 
mother or father : th d t ‘ ettes, paper dolls, pencil and water color sketch- ey CS = poe, Sore 
4 S e proudes 2 s ° : sonstructio: ni ‘or lo liking Ships, Ships under full sail, Shipe of the 
achievement f th ae +} r hild Seeing and handling the mate! lals pad taper 9 oy Fwy ny ered 1 Aeron } re Seas. ..you can use them everywhere, on 
Test germane - € Senoot child. —flour, sugar, raisins, baking pow- Ind. Easy to use for the blackboard or for seat booklets, posters, cut-outs, Blactboord work, aad 
"> wed e — — ities which der—could you devise a better in- work, Postpaid, $1.00 enclosed. Postpaid, $1.00 
ake che ba te omemaking give grati- troduction to a knowledge of foods? eee : 
hen results. 
) for A si ; And the puddings! Made with School Posters 
yon- [fy As part of the Thanksgiving proj- Dausl Bobi . 
ant h hr ; oyal Baking Powder, they will be - 
fund ect, why not solicit the co-operation delicious and wholesome euenal bt kate aus oth tana oa 
: . 80 i) - 
ipon of the cookery teacher to make R 1 . h | : ‘ sketches and — showing —— oo mote = 
AM, a small Steamed Molasses Pud- ‘ hw 4 bobs > oa a 4 p y= PR gh mete me 
i : . = S ribute JaKINE powder that 1s made Good English, Kind to Animals, School Play, 
nto) Ings, using empty Royal Baking &P Soothe ent Weothell Pastere. Four-page folder 


with Cream of Tartar, the ingredient 
food experts agree is the most 
healthful and most dependable. 
Royal never fails to leaven perfectly. 


of instructions included. 
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ROMEO wt 


acHROOL PLAY 





Postpaid, $1.50 








THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 442 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 









<—_ F RE Eee. Please send the following: I am enclosing $...........0s0ssesesesereesneeseeseeneenees 
‘ SAFETY POSTERS, $1.00 
New Royal Cook 0 Subscription to The School Arts Magazine, $3.00 
Book, containing The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. K O The Portfolios numbered ehuvaievislee Nensanaisiedniieineia 
oo tested recipes, 118 East 42nd Street, New York City CO Send your Good Suggestions Catalog 


- and each with correct 
cooking tempera- 
ture, menu sugges- 
tons, and other new 


Please send me—____copies of the new revised 


edition of the famous Royal Cook Book. NAME 


Name 
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Teachers... 


send coupon for 


FREE 


Wall Chart and 

Textbook on the 

California Citrus 
Industry~ 









Teachers every- 
where are using 
this wall chart of 
= eight 1244x19-inch 
: pages picturingthe 
ét Sunkist interesting Call. 
: fornia Orange and 
Lemon Industry. 
Cover shown at 
left—typical inside 
pages above. 





po a ee 











At right 32-page 
profusely illustrat- 
ed textbook. 





AIL the coupon today if you 

have not already received 
your copy of this educational ma- 
terial covering an important indus- 
try. It will be sent to you without 
cost or obligation. 


Every phase of Orange and 
Lemon production and marketing 
is told accurately and clearly, both 
in picture and story. The material 
is prepared particularly for use by 
teachers of Commercial Geography, 
Agriculture, History, Botany, Foods, 
Health and Nutrition classes 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES .. .. LEMONS 


al 7 
California Fruit Growers, Berhones, 
Div, 310-A, Bow 530, Sta, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me Wall Chart Educational 
Exhibit and Text Book covering the 
California Citrus Industry. 

Name 


Name of School 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Book Lists for All the 
Grades 


(Continued from page 54) 


Jackson—Nelly’s Silver Mine 

Lamb—tTales from Shakespeare 

Lamprey—In the Days of the Guild 

Meigs—Rain on the Roof 

Nicolay—Boy’s Life of Abraham Lin- | 
coln | 

Nordhoff—The Pearl Lagoon 

Pyle—The Story of King Arthur and 
His Knights 

Pyle—The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood 

Skinner—Becky Landers 

Stevenson—Treasure Island 

Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


On the seventh-grade list of read- 
ing should appear the names of John 
Masefield, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward 
Everett Hale, Cornelia Meigs, John 
Bennett, Louisa May Alcott, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, Washington Irving, 
and Jules Verne. Among recom- 
mended books for this grade are: 


Adams—Red Caps and Lilies 

Alcott—Little Women 

Aldrich—Story of a Bad Boy 

Bennett—Master Skylark 

Bok—A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 

Bullen—The Cruise of the Cachalot 

Clemens—The Prince and the Pauper 

Du Chaillu—Gorilla Country 

French—Story of Rolf and the Viking’s 
Bow 

Greene—The Flag 

Hale—The Man without a Country 

Hawes—The Dark Frigate 

Heyliger—High Benton 

Irving—Tales of the Alhambra 

Keller—The Story of My Life 

Masefield—Jim Davis 


Masefield—Martin Hyde, the Duke’s 
Messenger 

Meigs—The Trade Wind 

Mukerji—Gay-Neck, the Story of a 


Pigeon 
Pyle—Men of Iron 
Renninger—The Story of Rustem 
Sienkiewicz—In Desert and Wilderness 
Singmaster—A Boy at Gettysburg 
Stevenson—Kidnapped 
Tappan—In the Days of Alfred the 
Great 
Verne— Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea 
Washington—Up from Slavery 





In the eighth grade, pupils are 
interested in such authors as James 
Fenimore Cooper, Sir Walter Scott, 
Charles Dickens, Charles Kingsley, 
Lew Wallace, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, and Sir James 
Barrie. Books popular with eighth- 
grade classes are: 


Antin—The Promised Land 
Austen—Pride and Prejudice 
Balch—Bridge of the Gods 
Barrie—The Little Minister 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone 
Bennett—Barnaby Lee 
Clemens—Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn 
Cooper—The Last of the Mohicans 
Cooper—The Spy 
Craik—John Halifax, Gentleman 
Dickens—David Copperfield 
Eliot—Silas Marner 
Hawes—The Mutineers 
Hill—On the Trail of Grant and Lee 
Janvier—In the Sargasso Sea 
Kingsley—Westward Ho! 
Kipling—Kim 
Longfellow—Evangeline 
Lytton—The Last Days of Pompeii 
Poe—The Gold Bug 
Pyle—Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 
Roberts—Kindred of the Wild 
Scott—Ivanhoe 
Scott—Quentin Durward 


NATURE MAGAZINE 





October 1929 
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Now Available to Teachers at a 
Special Price in Combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
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NATURE | 


MAGAZIN F 
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ers would be glad of the op- 

portunity to obtain Nature 
Magazine at a special price in 
combination with Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, we have se- 
cured the general agency for this 
magazine in the educational field, 


l the belief that many teach- 





Every lover of nature should 
read Nature Magazine regularly 
and every teacher will find it ex- 
tremely interesting to herself and 
of the greatest value in her work. 
It is published by the American 
Nature Association, Washington, 
D. C., and no expense is spared 
to obtain the very best material 
from the foremost nature writers, 
artists and photographers. 








EEE 


Animals, Birds, Fish, Flowers, Insects, the Land 
and Water of the Earth, and the Skies Above 


provide an unlimited and fascinating field from which material 
for the pages of Nature Magazine is gleaned. 


The Stars 


are interesting to everyone. Simply and clearly each month 
Nature Magazine explains the many wonderful facts which sci- 
ence has discovered. There is a special star map in each issue, 


A Nature Calendar Each Month 


tells what is most interesting in nature at that particular time. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


—takes the whole realm of nature for its province. 

—is popularly written, beautifully illustrated and authentic. 

—appeals to and inspires readers of all ages. 

—entertains and instructs. 

—contains 68 pages, 9 x 12 inches. 

—is splendidly printed on a good grade of paper. 

—has a beautiful nature illustration in colors on the cover of 
each issue. 

—is of inestimable value in the classroom. 


Subscription Price $3.00 Per Year 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Nature Magazine, one year - - $3.00) Roth 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, 20 

one year - - - - = = $2.00 4— 





Order Now and Pay November 15th 
Use the Order Blank Below 
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...1929 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year 
and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.20. 


Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year. 
Price $3.00. 


Place cross as in one 
of the squares at right 
to indicate whether 





Place cross (X, in one of the squares [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
as to payment. || I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 
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— Tappan—In the Days of William the 
“te it~ ioe _conaeror a ” What teachers say 
I Chicage, allace—Ben Hur 
OF TIS Whittier—Snowbound about CANTILEVER SHOES 
D DI AM oO K DS The pupils who read the books on 
GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED these lists will become acquainted 
AT IMPORTERS PRICES with authors of worth, all of whose 
Send for FREE Catalog books can be read with interest, 
D Over 2000 Bargains in Diemond-ost pleasure, and profit. Tastes and 
ibaa rears standards will be formed that will 
last through life. The seed of good 
literature and the reading habit will 
h- have been sown early in life with 
dh resulting profit in culture and knowl- 
re edge. The pupils will possess the 
, key which admits them to the world 
Mis mm a of thought, fancy, and imagination. 
is wats The eal Fagoo' They will enjoy the company of the 
. wisest, wittiest, and most thought- 
id. ful people of all ages. 
Id Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back inital, 
‘| . 
“4 Education for Character 
nd Want a Government Job ? Development—II 
~ $1260 to $3300 Year ' (Continued from page 56) 
2, states Government? Teachers have) a” big advantage, constant association with others. We 
ed sesitions are filled every year. These have big pay, need not be afraid of allowing chil- 
ial Franklin ‘Institute, Dept. Betti, Rochester, N.Y, for |dren to communicate with one an- 
- Cr it Ee ie oe cet theme er and fall pers other in the schoolroom. Of course, 
: they should not disturb others, but 
quiet is not a sign of real life. Cre- 
yay ative activity is always more or less 
noisy. The noise of wholesome work 
y tO Make is desirable. 
ial Some children wanted to give a 
' |play and asked the teacher to take hd 
the rest of the group out while they veo 
prepared the room. This was readi- 
rt — CAME [F stanted, and some very beautiful how perfectly that described these SHOES!” 
ci- impromptu dramatics were given. 
le, i 
t home wor Pio phaemagman ‘until dually 66 RIEN-ETRE means ‘well-being,’ ‘comfort’—a perfect de- 
the teacher felt that perhaps the scription for my Cantilever Shoes ...I teach French by 
1e, matter was being carried a little too the direct method; not much grammar—lots of conversation. 
far. Instead of arbitrarily denying Personal little talks with every pupil in the class. That means 
their requests, however, she adroitly that I am on my feet practically all through school hours! 
turned their attention to other activ- Comfortable shoes are an absolute necessity to me. 
ities and the whole idea of im- “In that respect, my worries are over since I have been 
promptu dr amatics was forgotten wearing Cantilevers. They are comfortable-—-wonderfully so! 
os } Fagor Pn gg oe pra And they are good-looking enough to be a modern school 
De , ae 
Hand Color development of the child reveals that teacher’s modern shoe! ee oe orn 
of Greeting Cards there is reason for this, and we You never need fear foot aches or pains if you wear Cantilever shoes. 
Seen SO cuemee te aeek should not expect great continuity of They keep a strong foot strong and help a weak foot to health. Their 
- ° ° ° : straight inner line gives ample room to the foot. Their flexible shank ai- 
Tarcumeg ana iow Ton interest in young children. Persist- lows the muscles to exercise. Their snug-fit heel prevents rubbing. 
pong a Fm ap ny ence and continuity are developed by And Cantilevers are good looking shoes! Come and see them, Look 
professionalmanner. Any- |free, intense concentration on pres- in the telephone book for the nearest dealer, or write to Cantilever Sales 
or Se method, Profitonench card ent interests. Corporation, 410 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
“wr Se eards an ouien lier . 
Seton | ptawgoenese | Are FREE TO TEACHERS 
at ey) A ' A series of Six Instructive Foot-Health Charts 
crond for sare time 1 surprisingly profitable, All work is to be measured not so } aa ; f 
ei Easy to Color— much by the external results as by ent ron nn agueuennel Oe se on one 
Maer renteay Easy to Sell | the attitude of the child, The delight po aan wna ha on + be and pain =A ~—* pane im- 
tong { was delighted with Ee ee We ture in the attack is the thing that the Health. These charts tell about properly shod feet. 
wal thronsh Drug Stores | mish full instructions; i jell you !teacher should encourage. Although the structure of the foot, teach what If you wish these charts, just fill 
we Art Shope, 1 giveth apt oy bs conformity is necessary, we should harm wrong shoes can do and point out the coupon below and we will 
{060 yeurt = Inabelia of ways to sell. aroine wate “a ~ - * out the characteristics of send the material to the 
Send for Big money = making” oe4son is just rung A pra tating pny - al a good shoe. They me Cantilever Store nearest 
er to obtain tnis, we must first co- been prepared by med- to you. If there is no 
_ ___FREE Book or Dollar Box - operate with the child. No one wants <r. dale or oe, cag! oe 
~~ hy Ks | sca ge pete Me gym his — ae It is = —" ers are using them, to rectly. Reprints of these 
29 ‘atte dollars to you. structions—everything you ant to be refused. There ore, ~~ guide their pupils to- on charts will be sent for 
F need to start. Make $2 to |teachers should grant every child’s wards a proper under- 3 your pupils if you wish. 
ae coon when requests as far as possible. A very standing of foot hygiene. VER You are under no obli- 
ar colored. Send for good rule for a teacher is never to It is a health subject of —— gation... 
~4 TODA refuse a child’s request unkess ttt > renne ancn surrcar 
~ physically impossible, morally WONG) | CANTILEVER SALES CORPORATION, 410 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
ar. Fh OY - , or at least very unwise. Please send me your six Foot-Health Charts to the nearest Cantilever dealer. You will 
Get FREE Book or a | B ox We must not only grant the child’s advise me where and when to call for these charts. 
- ee ati Dept. 129-M conscious requests, rag must co- | Also please send reprints for .......-+++00++ pupils. 
29. ene Ave., Washington, D. Cc. | operate with him in a deeper way: 
se) Senime "Picenant Pages” eating bes make {| that is, by co-operating with his na- Teacher's name.................. MaRS ee ae 
Ternary ve te ture and anticipating his needs. In said 
a school devoted to meeting the needs POR remecnrmemncreee 
pot a er aa ee te of the growing child, all desks would I i a a 
os i alain aaa be taken out of the rooms, and tables 
a and chairs substituted. ert  ———————————————————— 

















THE VISION 








How your class| 
may have this statue of 


LINDBERGH=— 


For over fifty years, the Caproni galleries have held 
the worid’s greatest collection of authentic plastic 
statuary. This latest achievement, THE VISION, a 
life-like, life-size bust of Colonel Lindbergh, by Cyrus 
E. Dailin, or any reproductions of sculpture from sev- 
eral hundred of the World’s Masterpieces, may be easily 
earned by your school for decorations and class gifts. 


HOW WE HELP YOU 
We will send you without charge a compact, practical 
guide clearly outlining the methods used successfully 
by other schools to raise money for the purchase of 
Caproni Statuary. 
With it we will also send you free an attractive folder 
showing in clear halftore detail a few of the Statues, 
Busts and Reiiefs for Class Gift and Decoration pur- 
poses, many of them reproductions of the well-known 
seulptors, Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant 
Baker, who have accorded this 50 year old company 
the exclusive right to make and sell reproductions of 
their sculptures. } 
From this valuable and useful folder you can select a 
piece that not only beautifies the school but may serve 
as an admirable memorial of the class or of some well 
beloved teacher or citizen. 
Our Money Raising Plan Book will at once solve the 
“ How to Do It?” problem. 


Use the Coupon below for these 2 valuable Free Helps 


P.P. CAPRONI & BROTHER, Inc. 
1914 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
GenTLeMeN: You may send to me at once your Free 
Money Raising Plan Hook Also without oblign ation your 
lilustrated Folder “" CAPRONI STATUARY 


Nam 


Addre 








Ww > Thousands have 
ant Homework bd succeeded in ob- 
taining reliable home employment of al! kinds thru 
our methods, You can too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 




















Promote 
Mouth Hygiene 
Among Your Pupils 


Many Principals and Teachers are dis- 
tributing Johnson & Johnson Pocket 
Dental Floss to their pupils. Dentists 
recommend dental floss for cleaning 
the small spaces between the teeth, 

where the tooth brush cannot reach 
and where much tooth decay begins. 
We supply 10-yds. best quality J & J 
Dental Floss (in metal disc container 
that children cannot break) at 4c each; 

regular price 15c. We also supply FREE, 
booklet “Simple Rules for South Hy- 
giene,” 20 pages of concise, readable 


instructions. Order any quantity of book- 
lets with our compliments. Use coupon below 
for sample of Dental Floss and copy of booklet. 


Johnson & Johnson (Dental Division) 














! New Brunswick, N. J. | 
1 Send free sample of Dental Floss for Schools | 
i ond specimen copy of“ Simple Rules for Mouth | 
ygiene. 

| a — ™ ; 
i Address. | 
| School__ . ~ | 
] Grade No. of Pupils. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


handwork in full measure would be 
supplied. Everything would be pro- 
vided to preserve unselfconsciousness, 
joy, and sincerity in activity. This 
co-operation with his fundamental 
needs would inevitably develop right 
attitudes in the child. He would 


obey the law inherent in the situa- | 
'tion, yielding his personal whim or 


desire to the law of the material, 
and thus be truly disciplined by his 
interest in the work. 





Picture Study—“The 
Pictograph” 


(Continued from page 58) 

In 1890, Alexander and his wife 
moved to Paris, where they took a 
distinguished part in the social and 
artistic life of the city. Three of 
the artist’s paintings were accepted 
for the exhibition of the Beaux 
Arts in 1893. The next year he 
was made a member of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, an 
honor which immediately marked 
him as being among the foremost 


| younger painters of his day. Dur- 


ing the years that followed, many 
of the most important European 
and American exhibition awards 
were his. In 1901, France made 
him a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. The same year, Alexander 
returned, with his wife and son, to 
his studio in New York. From 
then until his death in 1915, he 
worked with untiring zeal for art 
development in America. 





A Columbus Day Project 


(Continued from page 62) 

have lost a great opportunity. If the 
King of France accepts Columbus’ 
terms, and Columbus finds a new 
route to India, to France will be all 
the honor and glory. 

Seconp NosteE—Your Majesty, let us 
call him back quickly. I am sure Spain 


will profit by his voyage! 


QUEEN ISABELLA—Send after him, on 
a fleet horse! 

(A courtier goes to carry out this 
order, and there is a brief but anxious 
pause until he returns with Columbus.) 

QuEEN ISABELLA—I have summoned 
you back to my court to tell you that I 
accept your conditions, in great part. 
You shall be “Admiral of the Ocean” 
and you shall have one eighth of the 
profits of the voyage. But the privilege 
to rule over heathen countries I cannot 
grant you. Rule over all new-found 
lands must be mine, and I must name 
my own governors. 

CoLuMBUS—I am content. 
not regret it, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN ISABELLA (turning to mer- 
chants)—You, my loyal subjects, have 
promised me your aid! 

MERCHANT (speaking for both) —We 
can provide only two ships, Your 
Majesty. 

CoLtumpus—Three ships, Your Maj- 
esty, are necessary. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—You shall have a 
third ship. I will sell my jewels to pro- 
cure it for you. 

CoLumMBus—Most gracious Majesty, 
to the rescue of the Holy Tomb of 
Christ from the hands of the Turks I 
pledge my profits from this expedition, 
as the reward of your great sacrifice. 
I pray God’s blessing on Your Majesty 
and on this enterprise. 


EXTRA MONEY 


You shall 





easily made in butterfly 


art craft work. Profitable 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Email Chascles eal 


Supplementary Readers 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


HIS series is made up principally of standard 

classics in general use in the schools. They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng. 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry, 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for 
study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. Welj 
printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 
covers—moderate in price. When ordering, give 
name and number of each book desired and men. 
tion Excelcior Literature Series. The prepaid 
price is given after each book. . 


No. 11. Selected. 
sketch, notes and outlines. The 
The Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, ang 
others. 5c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
and notes. 18 

Courtship of meee Standish, The. No. 3. 
fellow. Introduction and notes. 18c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Notes and biog: aphical sketch. 186c. 

Democracy and the War. Wo. 67. Seventeen of the 
notable addresses of President Wilson are include 
together with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War,” 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany.”"’ Introduction and notes. 24c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 

Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. <n - intro- 
duction, oral and written exercises, notes, etc. 18¢, 
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Long: 
Dickens, 
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Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez_N. McFee. Ok 
tales retold for young people. 15c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bi- 
ographical sketch, introduction, notes, story analy- 


sis, questions. 16c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. 
and vocabulary. 


Idylis of the King. 
ing of Arthur, 
Elaine, The Passing 
Lauron Hooper. 
Editor. 


peneaee. Introduction, notes, 


No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
of Arthur.) Edited by Cyms 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comments and pronouncing vo- 
eabulary. 24c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. 
map, biographical sketch, 
of James V 
nouncing vocabulary 


Barbara A. MacLeod. 


No. 35. Scott. 

the reign and character 

“Tales of a Grandfather,” pr- 

and comprehensive notes by 
30c. 


Contains 


trom 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the principal ad 
dresses from these famous debates. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Spark, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 4c. 


Literature of the Bible. Wo. 37. Matthias R. Hei 
li A scholarly treatment of the Bible from th 
literary viewpoint. 16c. 


Man Without a Country, The. o. 65. Hale. Bi 
graphical sketch, historical kM. and @ 
planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State No 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. Be. 


Message . & Ggreta, A, and Other tnepivetionst, Oe. 8to- 
. Swart 





ries. Introduction and notes y 
A. Parker. Si i6c. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. Wo. 29.  (L’Allegro, I 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervisix 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, note, 
questions for study, comments, vocabulary. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction ani 
notes by Edward_ A. _ Parker. Contents :, Ligeia 


The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, 
The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The~Fall of th 
House of Usher, The Assignation, and A Descemt 
into the Maelstrom. 24c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical a, 
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eatin published for class study. Edited by Hina 
R. ilson, State Normal College, Athens, Obie 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. _ Introductim 
and notes by Edward A. Parker Contains mos 


of the essays used in school work, including Re 
Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold.  Biograp> 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, outlines. Also co 
tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Se 
Dependence and others. 





Some Water Birds. No. 2. Inez N. McFee. De 
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Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared & 
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Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. B 
ographical sketch, notes, questions, 16c. 
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ical sketch and notes. 
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As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes # 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pe 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. Noyes, 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, 
Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and questio® 
by Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise Mam 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 246. 


Jullus Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes a 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 24c. 
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The right way 


to redye 
Finest 
Silks 


Textile manufacturers always 
special dyes for silk or wool. 





use 
They 
know that is the only way to secure the 


most perfect results. The makers of 
Diamond Dyes are the first to enable 
home users to follow this plan. 

Next time you want to dye some of 
your more valuable articles of pure 
silk or wool, try the special Diamond 
Dyes in the blue package. They will 
give these materials clearer, more 
brilliant colors, with greater depth and 
permanence than any “all purpose” dye. 
These special Diamond Dyes are just 
as easy to use as ordinary dyes. Like 
the white package Diamond Dyes, they 
contain three to five times more anilines 
than other dyes. That’s what makes 
them go on so smoothly and evenly, 
without spotting or streaking. That’s 
the secret of their brilliance: their re- 
sistance to sunlight, wear, and washing. 
The white package of Diamond Dyes is 
the highest quality dye prepared for 
general use. It will dye, or tint, silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon (artificial 
silk), or any mixture of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye for silk or 
wool only—with it you can dye your 
valuable articles of pure silk or wool 
with results equal to the finest pro- 
fessional work. When you buy—remem- 
ber this. The blue package dyes silk or 
wool only. The white package will dye 
every kind of goods, including silk or 
wool. Your dealer has both packages. 


DIAMOND DYES 


EASY TO USE” ap 
PERFECT 
RESULTS DRUG STORES 





Takamine 
Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 





THE Takamine Tooth- 

brush was designed by 
Dr. Joseph Head, M. D., 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is scien- 
tifically correct. 


Its_ short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth and 
massage the gums well. 
It is small enough to reach 
most difficult parts of the 
mouth; scientific and du- 
rable. It is the most ideal 
tooth-brush for your 
pupils’ Oral Hygiene work. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
35-10 36th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


See for which 


please ship me gross of 
Takamine Brushes at $7.50 per 


gross .. . 
.....Brushes at 6¢ each.................... 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Glimpse of the Amer- 
ican Southwest 
(Continued from page 66) 


Our guide informs us that we have 
a long drive ahead of us before we 
reach our stopping place for the 
night. Darkness comes on while we 
are still on the way. During the last 
two hours of the ride we can see 
nothing but a short stretch of the 
road, made bright by the headlights 
of our car. There is a steep cliff on 
the right and a dark chasm on the 
left. At last we reach the village of 
Taos, with its adobe-covered build- 
ings, where we spend the night. 

In the morning we go to Taos 
Pueblo, where the Taos Indians live. 
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We pass the old home of Kit Carson, 
the famous scout and Indian fighter, 
and see the cemetery where he lies 
buried. Taos Pueblo is unusually in- 
teresting. It consists of two great 
houses separated by the tiny Taos 
River. The houses are five stories 
high. They are wide at the base 
and jog back at each story so that in 
front of each series of rooms there 
is the roof of the house below. This 
makes a “front yard” for each fam- 
ily living above the first story. We 
see some of the Indians standing 
guard on the tops of the houses, 
looking out over the surrounding 
country, as was their custom in 
prehistoric times. 

The Indian men at Taos dress 
their hair in two long, slender 
braids, while the women have short 
hair. The women wear long white 
boots of buckskin. An _ Indian 


Now is the time 
to check up 
on your pupils’ health 


VACATIONS are over. Pupils are settling down to 
work. Winter is next on the ‘ypegnm with its 
menace to health. 


Classroom instruction regarding health and diet 
will be much simpler for the teacher who takes 





wrapped in a gay blanket comes out 
on the roof of one of the houses and 
shouts to the people a long list of | 
orders in the Indian tongue. He is | 
the Indian governor and is giving! 
commands to the men, telling them | 
what work he wants them to do. 
Some have to go to the fields and 
take care of the crops, some have to 
take the ponies out to graze, some 
must clean the streets of the pueblo, 
and some are sent to work on the 
irrigation ditches. 

We hire one of the handsome 
young Indian men to guide us to the 
sacred grove of the Taos Indians, a 








mile or so above their pueblo. This 
grove of giant cottonwoods shelters 
the murmuring little river. No one, 
is allowed to come here without per- 
mission from the Indians, and an 
Indian always accompanies the visi- 
tors. In this grove the Taos people 
hold ceremonies which no _ white 
man may witness. 

There is an art colony at Taos, 
founded about thirty years ago by 
artists who were attracted to the 
iplace because of its beauty, the an- 
cient pueblo, and the fine type of 
Indian who dwells here. These art- 
ists depict the traditions and lore of 
the Taos Indians. 

From Taos our journey takes us 
north across the border line of New 
Mexico into the state of Colorado. 
Before us, many miles distant, 
stands a great cluster of snowy 
mountains, which seems to block the 
way. Our road turns to the left be- 
fore we come to the base of. the 
mountains, and we traverse the floor 
of the fertile San Luis Valley, which 
is as large as the whole state of 





advantage of the service Kellogg offers. 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition. . . 
Special Diets ... Every-day cookery... Lecture 
demonstrations on diet and health... Wall 
Chart—“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes” 


This service has been prepared in the Kellogg 
Home Economics Department under the direction 
of a woman nationally known in home economics. 
Investigate it. Mail the coupon. 


alter? 


FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn 

Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat 

Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—also 
Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 
High School. 


grade or 
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Address 








Connecticut. To the left of the 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For thee SCHOOLROOM 





On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finis Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you & permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
on approval direct from factory at Little Falls, 
Y., or warehouse ‘ Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No, 2 
The C. J. ene coaday Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of Se« 
Branch Warehouse 
Vew York Show Re 
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tional Hooke as 
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Why Dress 


Dowdy? 
Girls— Women—16 Up 


f 


Why 
Frock? 


pay $29.00 for a $12.40 
In a few weeks’ spare 


can learn to design and create it 
distinctively your own, 


START A 
COSTUME “SHOPPE” 
$35 to $75 Week 


28,000 


teachers have 


including 
taken this 
now 


Over women 
many 
fascinating training. They 


design and make their own gowns 





and costumes and have three 


times as many original and dis- | 


tinctive gowns and costumes as 
Ai. they previously had had YS 
from stock. 
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ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. : 
448 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C. 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


mountain range a vast area of sand 
dunes shows up so clearly that it| 
does not seem possible that they are’ 
forty miles away. We are told that 
these dunes are about a thousand 
feet high, covering an area forty 
miles square, and that they are con- 
stantly 
that blow 
tains. 
cross this level valley floor. 

The next day we leave the San 
Luis Valley and follow the road that 
Grande River. This takes us into 
source of the stream. 
narrow, with occasional wider places 
where passing automobiles can turn| 
out. At Wolf Creek Pass we are at 
an elevation of 10,600 feet above sea 
level. When we reach this spot, we 
| start on the down grade. Often, as 
we look ahead, we can 
| where the road can wind so as to 
connect with the road far below us, 
but suddenly we come 
sharp turns among the trees. 
last the mountains are 





left behind 


it is raining on the ridges that we 
have just left. 

Crossing another fertile valley, 
noted for its fruit industry, we turn 
|south into New Mexico again. Our 
first stop is at Aztec National sane 
ument, near the town of Aztec. 
is a great pueblo ruin of py yw 
hundred rooms, which was deserted | 
before the coming of the white man | 
to this country. Some of the rooms 
have been excavated, exposing stor- 
age bins, corn-grinding troughs, and 
other interesting things. Although 
part of the pueblo was four stories 
high, only the first story is standing 
to-day. In twenty-four rooms the 
ceilings are in good condition. Here 
one may see overhead the beams and 
closely laid poles of the rooms. 

From Aztcc our journey takes us 
| southward across the Navajo Desert. 
| We see here and there along the way 
| the dome-shaped, earth-colored ho- 
iwans of the Navajos, and occasion- 
‘ally an Indian herder with his goats 
}and sheep. The Navajo Indians do 
not live in villages like the Pueblo 
Indians, but wander about on their 
| sagebrush-covered reservation, w hich | 
is fifteen thousand square miles in | 
extent. 











South of the desert we arrive at 


| Chaco Canyon National Monument. 
In this canyon, many years ago, 
| there lived thousands of Indians in 
eighteen great villages. The largest 
of these villages is Pueblo Bonito, 


it. It was originally five stories high 


however, 


hundred people. To-day, 


all of these villages are in ruins, al- 
though some of the walls still stand 
about fifty feet high. No doubt peo-| 


= oem salaade 


Inquiry Bureau 


ple lived there many hundreds of 
years, but something happened that 
caused them to leave their homes 
and settle in another place. ° 
Leaving Chaco Canyon, we travel | 
in a southeasterly direction, bring- 
ing us finally to Albuquerque. After 
| visiting this interesting city, we 
turn north toward Santa Fe, our 
starting point, speeding swiftly over 
the broad, smooth highway. What 
we have seen of this land of moun- 





shifting in the high winds) 
from the near-by \moun-| 
It takes us most of the day to| 


parallels the west fork of the Rio| 


some rugged mountains, to the very | 
The road is | 


| 
see no place} 
to a series of | 


us, and as we look back we see that! 


which had eight hundred rooms in| 


and was capable of housing twelve | 
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Schools everywhere raise money quickly and 
easily with the famous Bylund Plan. Sell 
Baby Ruth, Life Savers, Peters, Nestles and other 
nationally advertised candy bars direct from fac- 
| tory. Over 70 items to choose from. No cap- 
| ital needed to start. We finance you and show 
| you how. (ne teacher writes “Enclosed find 
check for $40.00 for 50 F snomay of your delicious 
Candy received last week. We never realized 
how easy it was to raise money for our school. 
The candy was so fresh everybody liked it.. The 

money earned will enable us to buy a new Radio. 
As we have only a few boxes left, please rush 
the enclosed order for 50 Boxes.”’ Vrite at 
onee for our booklet N——‘‘Extra Money Easily 
with the Bylund Plan.” Samples upon request, 





t | BYLUND BROS., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., NewYork 
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INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver 's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. 
Werte your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
ur order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


| STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| 
| 








Earn a Trip to Europe 


By booking your friends on the foremost Student 
Tours, Over 200 all-expense tours to select from in- 
eluding 37 day tour $295, special 1930 Passion Play 
tour, Holy Land Cruises, 67 day tour $495, Bermuda 





13 days $106. Exclusive territory. Most liberal 
commissions in travel or cash. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 
154 Boylston St., Boston, 























JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


THIS TEACHER 
is sure of $118 
a month as long as 
she lives 





HE was 65. II health had forced her 
to retire. Suddenly she found her 
salary of more than $1,800 a yeas 

| cut to a “retirement income” of $650 

This, eked out by $400 a year from $8, 000 
worth of securities, gave her a total 
yearly income of but $1,050 with which to 
face the future, with its possibilities of 
sickness and loss of income from her in- 
vestments. The years ahead seemed 
likely to be troubled ones. But she found 
that her $8,000 would buy a John Hancock 

Annuity which would pay her a guaranteed 

income of approximately $768 for life. 

This, with her $650 “retirement income,” 

provided her with a sure income of $1,418 

a year, and relieved her from worry over 

the possible loss of her investments. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
It tells what a John Hancock Life 


Annuity has done for others—what it 
will do for you. 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
as BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send booklet, 
Through Annuities.” 


“Life Incomes 


Address 


N.1. 








OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS — 
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ONGONSPI destroys the odor and di- 
verts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there is better 
evaporation—and need be used on an 
average of but two nights each week. 
NONSPI will also protect } ont cloth- 
ing from those ruinous, discoloring, 
destructive perspiration stains, in ad- 
dition to keeping your armpits dry, 
odorless and sweet. 

More than a million men and women 
keep their armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothing by using this 
old, tr and proven preparation 
which is used, endorsed and recom- 
mended by physicians and nurses. 


Get a bottle of NONSPI today. A 

® tonight. Use it the year pad» 
spring, summer, fall and winter. Your 
‘oilet Goods Dealer and Druggist has 

it at 50c (several months’ supply) or 

if you prefer 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST 


The Nonspi Company Send NONS?I 
2629 Walnut Street mple to 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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struction. 


we 





class at once. 


promptly. 





New York 





“See Yourself as Others See 


ORS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


Established 1900 
3:33 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Motion Pictures 
Add Vividness to 
Instruction 


“Within the next few years the Motion Picture will be an 
indispensable adjunct for every teacher and educational 
lecturer.” This, from a recent report of the United States 
Bureau of Education, immediately makes a suggestion 
which school boards of even the smallest schools will do 
well to consider. The widespread use of films in schools is 
an assured development which is destined to materialize 
in the next few years. Educators everywhere recognize the 
vast potential value which films hold as a means of in- 


De Vry Motion Pictures create a lasting impression— 
they attract and hold the attention of the pupils—make 
school work more pleasant. They present detail 
screen so that all may see—make minute objects, ordi- 
narily seen by only one at a time with difficulty through a 
microscope, magnified to a size easily visible to a whole 


s upon the 


Stop-on-film feature enablesteacher to hold the picture 
on the screen at any time for detailed study. 


Mail the coupon below and full details will be sent 


‘7ou"™" 


San Franeisco 





The famous De Vry Type E, 35 
mm. Projector—light in weight 
self contained—easy to carry— 


simple to operate. 


l (9RS—De Vry Corporation—Dept. T-10 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
| Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Projector and school films. 
Name 


Address 


City 


- 











tain and desert and what we have 
learned of Spanish and Indian history 
has been so interesting that we 
shall want to go there again and see 
and learn more about the great 
Southwest. 








Teaching English in the 
New School 


‘ (Continued from page 57) 

1. In expressing their ideas defi- 
nitely, clearly, and briefly on the 
topic in hand. 

» 2. In expressing their opinions 
and supporting them when decisions 
Were to be made. 

3. In using short sentences, ar- 
Tanged in the sequence required for 
unity and clarity. ; 
| 4. In using a vocabulary 
Quate to the problem in hand. 

5. In organizing a long report 
into its natural units. 
| 6. In using (with teacher cor- 


ade- 


fection) acceptable pronoun and 
Verb forms and accurate pronunci- 
n. 


‘7. In composing an original fairy 
story. 

> 8. In appearing with decorum be- 
fore a large audience and presenting 
non-memorized material. 

9. In hearing and using under- 
Sstandingly such technical expres- 
sions as sentence, period, capital, 
margin, paragraph, and title. 

10. In seeing the teacher record 





NONS# their ideas in short, well-written sen- 

tences, beginning with capitals, end- 

_— with correct punctuation, and 
| 8 arranged in paragraph form. 

ll. In seeing well-worded titles 








written and in 
form. 

12. In writing, freely and rhyth- 
mically without copy, and without 
stopping between the letters of a 
word, certain word labels for objects 
in the stores or on the street. 

13. 


tions for pictures that they drew. 


placed acceptable 


A FIFTH-GRADE PROBLEM 


The type of English training de- 
scribed above is just as possible and 
just as satisfactory in the fifth 
grade as in the first grade. Recently, 
a group of fifth-graders, under the 
direction of their teacher, prepared 
to celebrate Book Week. First, the 
children decided that each would se- 
lect his favorite book character, 
paint its picture, and prepare an in- 
teresting talk about it to give before 
the class. After this was done, they 
desired to make their pictures into 
one big picture poster that could 
hang near the corner library in their 
classroom. They had often spoken 
of sailing away in fancy to Bookland. 
It was only a step from this expres- 
sion to the one which they chose for 
the title of their poster, “Sailing 
Away to Bookland.” They depicted 
an irregular coast, on which were a 
turreted castle, some trees, and the 
cut-out and painted favorite book 
characters. Here Heidi, Pinocchio, 
King Arthur, Dr. Dolittle, Robin 
Hood and other favorites waited and 
beckoned to some real girls and boys 
who were out on the ocean, sailing | 
toward shore on a large book (see 
illustration). 


| 
| 


In writing certain brief cap- | 





(Continued on nert page) 


Please send me descriptive literature and information on the De Vry 














This Poster 
in Bright Colors 
FREE 


For Your Classroom 


EACHING, graphically, a lesson 

in correct diet, this poster 
should find a place in the classroom 
where principles of eating are 
taught and in the lunchroom 
where these principles are practised. 
The poster also holds interest in a 
vivid portrayal of the land where 
dates are grown and the method 








Lsulhering Dutes in the Orient 





18 inches wide, 24 inches high 


of picking and transporting them. 


DROMEDARY DATES 
PASTEURIZED 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. N109 
110 Washington Street, New York City 


Please send me the Date Poster. I enclose 4c. in 
stamps to partially cover cost of posting. 


Name........ 
et chicrsineiinisthicicniearitnicitencpimn eee a 


School or Street Address 


City... Stare 
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Maybe 
you are the one 


who gets all tired out at the thor of 
Christmas Shopping? Do the jostling 
crowds wear on your nerves? Does the 
endless walking from store to store and 
between widely scattered gift depart- 
ments drain your energy? Do you end 
by “buying anything” just to get it over 
with, instead of the gifts you really 
want? Then I have a message for you! 


Now 
You can ENJOY 
Christmas Shopping 


I offer you the easiest way in the world 
to go Christmas Shopping. I bring the 
world’s choicest gifts to you so that you 
may shop in peace and comfort. I bring 
you gifts that will delight your friends, 
yet treat your pocketbook gently. 


Yes, I sell by mail, but please, even if 
you have a prejudice against buying 
from a catalog, let me send you my book 
of gifts free and without obligation. 


Though I sell by mail, I am different. 
I have one of the smartest retail stores 
in America. My book of gifts is just an 
extension of my store, where you can 
buy just the gifts you want and finish 
your Christmas Shopping as fresh as 
when you began. 


It's really worth trying. Don’t you 
think so? 


This year 
try the easy way 


I prepay delivery charges on all gifts. | 
guarantee safe delivery. And if for any 
reason at all you do not like a gift when 
received, you may send it back to me 
and I will refund your money in full 
at once. 


Send for complete catalog 
of 184 pages. 
Contains over 6000 gifts 
to choose from. 





Mail Coupon Below Today 


Daniel Low’s 
Gifis for G2 years 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
215 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Here's my address. I'd like to try the easy wa 
this year. Please send me your 24-page ad- 
vance booklet of Christmas Cards and New- 
est Small Gifts by return mail, and your 160 
page catalogue just as soon as published, 
November 1:t, 





PTTTIIT it 


a 
Address 


City ——— Sl 
eececeeecs Please print name and addresgesssecsess: 
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WHY 


Sauerkraut 


— MAINTAINS 
ITS VITAMINS 


The school teachers of the United 
States, who through the Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans have helped 
us “spread the Gospel” of Sauerkraut, 
are always deeply interested in scientific 
discoveries regarding foods. 





Knowing this, we quote from an 
epochal article by E. F. Kohman, which 


lished by the American Medical Associ- 
ation, proving that commercially canned 
foods—including Sauerkraut, of course 
—are richer in vitamins than home 
cooked foods. “Hygeia” says: 


“Nutritionists have advocated a greater con- 
sumption of vegetables and fruits, largely be- 
eause of their vitamin content, their mineral 
salts, their alkaline residue, and the bulk and 
roughage that they-wdd to the diet....The proc- 
ess of canning is a pioneer among methods to 
conserve and supply such perishables continu- 
ously. In scrutinizing the nutritive aspect of 
eanned foods it is necessary to consider the ef- 
fect of the canning process on the nutritive 
components. ... Early work with vitamins in- 
dicated that cooking destroyed the vitamins to a 
considerable extent. From that it was assumed 





that canned foods must lose practically all their 
vitamin content because they are cooked at a 
relatively high temperature to sterilize them. 
Recent work has shown that this is not the case. 
The loss of vitamins during cooking is really 
due largely to oxidation, and the heat of cooking 
merely hastens the oxidation. In canning, this 
oxidation is effectively avoided, and hence com- 
mercially canned foods have been found to be 
richer in vitamins than home-cooked foods.” 


Canned foods, Mr. Kohman claims, thus 
Wave three distinct advantages from the 
standpoint of their vitamins—they are 
always canned promptly after harvesting; 
oxidation, which destroys the vitamins, is 
not permitted to operate in commercial 
canning as it does in open-kettle cooking, 
and after canning, the vitamins in canned 
foods are apparently stable and may be 
stored for long periods with insignificant 
loss or no loss. 


Thus the teachers have an added reason 
for recommending Sauerkraut to their pu- 
pils and to the parents. 


Emblem of First Quality 


Be sure to look 
for the Emblem on 
can or barrel when 
you buy. It is the 
mark of this Asso- 
ciation and guaran- 
tees First Quality 
Sauerkraut. 

Our booklet 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” contains 
quotations from many authorities on this 
healthful dish, and gives 49 recipes for 
serving. Send for it. It’s FREE. 


1 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this Interesting Booklet FREE 


cae ee — —- —- ——_- -—— 


| NI-10-29 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohie 


annul 


Please send me postpaid copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Hyalth 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a | 


teacher in 


School. | 


City and State 


| District No. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

er ae se 


appeared recently in “Hygeia,” pub- | 


English accomplishments— 


The children initiated their prob- 
lem through deciding how to cele- 
brate Book Week. They discussed 
each step, plan, and change. They 
criticized in a businesslike, impartial 
way their own work and that done 
by the other children. After the 
poster was finished, they planned 
ways of sharing it with others. 
Various groups prepared stories of 
how the poster was made, to tell to 
children of other grades who came 
to see it. Originality was encour- 
aged in both the written and oral 
work, as well as clear thinking, clear 
speaking, and careful choice of 
words. In the written work, punctu- 
ation, penmanship, and spelling were 
emphasized, with the thought that 
such details as these would assist 
the reader. 

Practically all the points listed in 
the usual English course of study for 
ithe fifth grade were touched upon 





|during the development of this prob- 
‘lem. Many of them received ade- 
\quate emphasis. Others, such as the 
\parts of speech and rules of gram- 
‘mar, needed more attention, and 
were studied during the regular 
textbook study periods. 


The use of textbooks— 


Some skillful teachers accomplish 
the necessary English work without 
a text. Others prefer to teach chil- 
dren to use an English text for ref- 
erence in all cases of doubt, much as 
they use the dictionary. Using the 
textbook as a reference book appeals 
to the child’s practicality, and the 
use he thus learns to make of it is 
likely to carry over into his future 
life, especially if the text is person- 
ally owned. If to memorize the text 
is the main objective in the textbook 
study period, the time avails little 
and had better be used in original 
work of the type involved in the 
making of the library poster. Chil- 
dren will remember the things they 
said and the corrections they re- 
ceived in connection with the inter- 
esting poster work much longer than 
they will remember what happened 
in the English textbook study peri- 
od. This alone shows that the type 
of training found in the new school 
is an improvement over the old. 





“Something Beautiful” 


Roll Call 
By Sarah B. Wilburn 


‘THE following device is useful in 
developing children’s love of beau- 
ty. I announce to the class that they 
are to be watching for something 
beautiful, as we are to have a “some- 
thing beautiful” roll call the next 
morning. As I call each pupil’s name, 
he tells something beautiful that he 
has seen recently. The pupils are 
always prepared, and the things 
mentioned range from “Baby Sis- 
ter’s bright eyes” to “Mother’s new 
green dress.” Birds, flowers, pic- 
tures, sunsets, and many other things 
have been mentioned. Sometimes we 
limit the subjects to “something 
beautiful in Nature,” “something 
beautiful that I have heard,” or 
“something with a lovely odor.” 
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makes eves 


dance 


An application of Murine before 
going out in the evening gives the 
touch that charms. It adds sparkle 
and radiance to the eyes, and causes 
them to look larger than they are, 


Murine is used by millions to 
beautify their eyes and to relieve 
irritation and strain caused by 
exposure to sun, wind and dust, 


URINE, 
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America’s answer to 
humanity’ challenge 
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new 
tobelow half. 
SEND NO MONEY! 
ten years. Send no money big 
rreeaetos our to- you easy 
2 Get = 
ment plan and 10 day free trial offer. 
Kmasing values—send at once. 


International Typewriter Exch., 


AMERICAN-MADE 


’ School Map Publications 
Political Maps—Outline Maps—Atlases 
—Globes 
Markable-Washable Wall Maps 
Write for Catalog No. 62, 

THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1867 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Profil> in Heme Coolting 
Alice Bradley, famous expert. 


shows just to make home 
E> cooking give big profits. Howto 
TEA 
oney. 4 

t, “Cooking for Profit. 
Economics, 841 £. 58th St.,Chicage 
Boys—Girls, Earn Xmas _ Dollars 
Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set 
Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 
N. Y. Premium 296-J Broadway, New York 


AGENTS AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
PAYS YOU $12.00 DAILY 
New table eleth. eg ye Wig came the oe, 4 

2 raven suObUCTS CoMPaM. 











laundering. 
advance. SAMPLE FREE. BESTEVER 
638 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





KODAK FILMS—$0tu Next kobak FILyi 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 








N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 C' 
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FREE 


to Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An Experiment with an 


Activity Curriculum 

(Continued from page 55) 

‘nto consideration all the school sub- | 

jects, in the spring of 1925. The 
median is 2.1 above the norm. 

The second graph shows the fall 
scores of 1925 in all the school sub- 
jects on tests given in November | 
(after the learnings lost in the sum- 
mer were supposedly recovered), com- 
|pared with results obtained in the 
| following spring, after the children 
had spent a whole year in an experi- 
mental room. In the fall, the median 
fell one point below the norm, but at 
the end of the year the scores ex- 
ceeded the norm by 2.5. 
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OOD taste, thoughtful & HERE ifts fi »f 

selection and the spirit of = T abaliie aaa he children 

Christmas giving are character- —gifts for all ages—beautifully 


istic of the hundreds of unique 
Pohlson gift creations. They 
are packaged in many delightful 
ways --- gifts with genuine 
individuality that come to you 
postpaid. 


packaged. Many at 50c, and 
it is surprising what a dollar 
will accomplish here. 





293—Delicately scented talcum 
in 9-inch gift package, at an ex- 
ceptional price. Postpaid 7§¢. 


The third graph is one of a series 
‘comparing fall and spring achieve- | 
‘ment in each school subject. Be-| 
'cause of limited space, only one of 
these graphs—that for reading—is 
included, but the following table 
gives all the medians for spring, | 
1925; fall, 1925; and spring, 1926. 


Travel Kit 


5829—Not much 
larger than a pack of 
cards, yet carrying a 


traveler’s toilet neces- 
sities. Comb, mirror, 
file, miniature brush 
and shoe polisher are. 
included. 





First Aid 


5833—The popular 
new hosiery mending 
case of genuine leather. 
With reels that unwind 
easily, carrying ten dif- 
ferent shades to match 
any stocking with a 
tendency to run. 











A booklet that tells 
mothers how to make 
their children health- 


ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, a 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . , and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by teachers 
the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion material ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 
for 80 years has been famous for its 
insistence on quality. 

Remember, giving this booklet to your 
pupils to take home may make all the 
difference between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
handy coupon fora free supply at once! 


MORTON’S 
IODIZED 


SALT 


pot --- HH 


Mail for FREE supply } 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


Please send me 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 








copies of 
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In each case the norm is 50. 








Spring of fallof Spring of 
1925 1925 1926 
Educational Efficiency 52.1 49.0 52.5 
(composite score) 

Reading 53.8 51.4 54.5 
| Arithmetic 49.3 47.0 48.9 
Writing 42.5 41.1 48.4 
| Spelling 53.2 51.1 53.4 
Composition 50.5 56.6) 
Nature Study 50.8 52.1 


The first scoring of all these tests 
and the figuring of the effort scores 
was done in most cases by the teach- 
ers of the experimental group. All 
the scoring and figuring was then 
checked by a clerk. Where scales 
were used rather than tests, and the 
teacher’s judgment would influence 
the children’s scores, the original pa- 
pers of the children were marked 
by committees of disinterested teach- 
ers. In this way, no person anxious 
for the success of the experiment 
could influence the results. 

During the year 1926-1927, tests | 
were given in the Kensington Ex- | 
perimental School. In the fall, the | 
achievement of the children, after 
|more than a year of working on an 
activity curriculum plan, was com- 
pared with that of pupils in a school 
which was not working on the activi- 
ty basis plan. In the spring, the chil- 
dren of the experimental school were 
again tested. The pupils of the two 
schools were equal in mental age and 
I.Q. The results in reading in the 
| two schools were approximately 
equal. The achievement quotients 
showed that the two schools were ac- 
| complishing practically the same as 
is accomplished in other schools 
throughout the country by pupils of 
|the same mental ages. 












No. 5964 
A Pair $1.00 


Twin Butterflies 
Colorful butterflies of fashion 


with ribbon-runners as antennae. 
Each butterfly bears a supply of 
silky braid to keep modern lin- 
gerie in position. In white, 
peach and pink. 


Postpaid $2.00. 


Postpaid $1.00 








Dainty Service 


9 
A Man . Gift Shop the Pohison Way | 5221 — Who would not 
5854E—Massive metal | Send for the Pohlson Gift | take lemon with tea when 
book ends. Trumpeting | CatalogueFREE—64pages | offered on this tulip glass 
elephants to safely = ofsuggestionsforgiftsfilled | server with glass fork? 


his books. New and very 


withthespiritof Christmas. 
decorative. A pair $2.00 


Choice of pink or green. 
Postpaid $2.00 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts 


Department 88 Established 1895 Pawtucket, R. L 




















There was little difference in arith- 
metic in the two schools, the achieve- 
ment being practically normal in 
each. In the fall, the results in spell- 
ing and writing were rather low in| 
each school. When the same children | 
in the experimental school were re- 
tested in the spring, there was a 
slight improvement in spelling and a 
great improvement in writing. No 
drill had been given the children ex- 
cept in cases where there was a need 
for it in the undertakings in which 
they were engaged. The gains were 
probably due to increased refinement 
|in the methods used by the teachers. 








eA Famous 
WING Piano 


$27 


FREE TRIAL 
TILL JANUARY 


In Your Own Home 
We Pay All Freight 


Direct from 
Factory 


No Money 
Down 





Style 12, $275 
Genuine Mahogany Case, Ivory Keys 
Full 88 notes—q ft. bigh 


| oe inspiring tone. 40,000 in use. 

40-year guarantee. Pianos, Players 

and Grands. 30 styles. Easy terms. Write 

Today for “The Book of Complete Infor- 

riation about Pianos” and our offer Free! 
61st 


Founded NING & SON Sz 


Dept. 38-27 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York,N.Y. 


October and November Entertainments 
Pieces and Plays for October Days 











By Grace B. Faxon. Material for all ages of school children arranged as fol- 
lows. Autumn Festivals—plays, recitations, dialogues, drills, dances and music 
having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, ete, Columbus Day 
Celebrations——Story of Columbus for Primary Grades, Story of Columbus for 
Upper Grades, Study of Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus Also Plays for Primary 
and Upper Grades, Dialogues, Recitations, and Music. WHiawatha Play—<irama- 
tization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s_ Childhood.” iT ntertai One-half of 
the book is devoted to Halloween, It contains: Halloween in the Schoolroom 
and Home, Essay for a Formal Program, Singing Games, Pantomimes, Drills and 

i or Familiar Tunes, and Recitations, 


Dances, Dialogues and Plays, Music, Verses 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 











By Grace B. Faxon. The contents are arranged as follows: Part I-—Recita 
tions for Primary Pupils. Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part Il 
Acrostics Part ‘Verses for Familiar ines. Part V—-Dialogues, Plays 
and Music. Part VI—Stories. There are 114 recitations for primary and older 
pupils. Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Abundant 





material for the little ones. 40 cents, postpaid. : 
Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Danasville,N. Y. sis'Prenciseo. Cailt 
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HOT UUNCHY 


This special 
Solding 
cook stove 


Heats your 
lunch :-- 


/ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


}|In the spring tests, the arithmetic 


|and reading showed improvement and 
were again rated normal. The fol- 
lowing tests were used: Illinois Gen- 
eral Intelligence; [Illinois Silent 
Reading; Illinois Arithmetic, Exami- 
nation 1; for spelling, twenty words 
from the Buckingham-Ayres Scale; 
and for writing, the Grand Rapids 
Scale. 

The teachers took a scientific at- 
titude toward the whole piece of 
work. They held closely to the terms 
of the experiment—as stated by 
them at the start—regardless of the 
results obtained by the children. 
They constantly kept in mind that 
the children might fail to achieve as 
much in the formal subjects as they 





and childrens, too 


COOKS DELICIOUS DISHES ! | 


F course you and your pupils want hot lunches. 

Have them in five minutes with the little 
Sterno Stove that heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Make tasty dishes, delicious toast, boil coffee, 
water for tea, heat sandwiches and canned soups. 
Hleats flat irons, curling irons and has a hundred 
other uses. 


So Much For Only 10¢ 


Sterno Stove is fine for home, school, and office 
use, vacation picnics and auto trips. For sick 
room too it is @ boon. Folds flat—smaller than a 
pie-picte. 

Fuel used is Sterno Canned Heat. Safe—no 
eparks or smoke or cinders. Buy it at your locel 
dealer's. And send 10¢ TODAY for special Sterno 
Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. Dept. NI-10, 
Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 


siernacorp, Dorrie L ERNO| | 
New Yor, N. x, CANNED HEAT} 


New York, N . 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢for Special — 


Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. or 
id ~ 

















Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 





68 - page 
Dressmaking 
Lesson 
FREE 


Riot at home, in spare time, 
you cah learn to make all 
your own elothes for a half or 
a third of what you pay in the 
shops. The Woman's Institute 
will teach you the secrets of 

gning, cutting, fitting and 

ashing that make the pre- 
fesaional modiste so successful. 

So that you may see with 
your own eyes how easily you 
can learn through this fasct- 
mating step-by-step method, 
we will gladly send you a 68- 
page sample lesson free. 





In words and pictures, it deseribes 
the details of cutting and finishing 
sleeves, collara, shouldets and other 
difficult parts of a dress. Every page 
is full of belpful instructions, all so 
simple and complete that you can 
quickly mester m. 

Just mall the coupon and we will 
send you this 68-PAGE SAMPLE 
LESSON free, as well as our beok- 
let, “Making Beautiful Clothes.’’ 





| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-X, Seranton, Pa. | 
Please send me-—-Free—your booklet, “Making | 
| Beautiful Clothes,” and the 68-PAGE SAMPLE 










| LESSON described above. I am most interested in— 
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| At nnn | 
Keeps Hides 
Shoes | Free Large 
Shapely Trias | VOints 


Fischer Protector 


Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large 
joints. Wear in any style shoe—in your regu- 
lar size—outside or under stocking. Sold for 
over 20 years by shoe dealers, druggists, and 
department stores. 

Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 
lieved. Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 

P. O. Box 383, Dept. 80 Milwaukee, Wis. 





had under the older plan, but that in 
such a case the teachers would in no 
way be held responsible. 

There have been other experi- 
ments carried on for the same pur- 
pose as this one. Perhaps the most 
scientific and detailed is that re- 
ported in Dr. Collings’ book, An Ezx- 
periment with a Project Curriculum. 
It will be particularly valuable to 
rural school teachers who wish to 
take steps toward the reorganization 
of their work on an activity basis. 

It is hoped that the results of the 
experiment herein reported may en- 
courage other teachers who believe 
in the project philosophy and are now 
hesitating to adopt it because they 
fear that the children will not learn 
so much reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and so on, if those subjects 
are not taught formally. In this ex- 
periment the children did not fail to 
make normal gains in the school sub- 
jects. It seems safe to predict that 
after teachers have learned the tech- 
niques of this way of teaching, the 
children taught by an activity cur- 
riculum will far exceed the standards 
set up by standardized tests. 

Those who closely observed the 
working out of the experiment were 
enthusiastic most of. all over the 
change in the children’s attitude to- 
ward school, their increased ability 
to plan and organize their own work, 
and their greater independence and 
power in discriminating between 
essentials and nonessentials. 





Number Game 
By Esma Hackett 


SE a pack of cards uniform in 

size, each card bearing an addi- 
tion combination on the front and 
the answer on the back. Let a child 
deal four cards, face down, to each 
one playing the game. No answers 
on any one child’s hand of four 
should be the same. After the cards 
are picked up, the dealer reads one of 
his combinations and gives the an- 
swer. Any other child in the group 
who has a combination with the same 
answer may give his also. Then 
those cards are laid down, or dis- 
carded. Next, the player on the 
right of the dealer reads one of his 
cards and lays it down. Any others 
having cards with like answers read 
and discard. Thus the game goes on 
until one person reads or discards his 
last card. The first player to lay 
down his last card is the winner. 
This game is very popular with 
my second-grade pupils. They soon 





learn even the hardest combinations. 
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Dry Hair In 
Few Minutes 
The Hamilton Beach electric aerator keeps the hair 
luxuriant and alive. After washing, give haira treat- 
ment of energizing warm air, then a breeze of fresh 
cool air — very exhilarating. Sets water waves 


quickly. A beautiful toilet article. Old rose, orchid, 
robin's egg blue or ivory. Sold at stores. 
Send today — no 


Free Beauty Book *;})\°°°—"° 


free booklet,”‘Hair Dressing Secrets."*Also explains this 
marvelous aerator which costs so little yet gives the hair 
a new luster and envious beauty. Write now. 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. CO. 
D-6127H. B. Building, Racine, Wisconsin 
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UNRESTRICTED PARKING 
SPLENDID REGTAURANTS 
«CHOICE LOCATION. 
NEW exd MODERN 
















beauhful Pennsylvania 
ff Avenue near the Steel 
Pier,where balmy air 
may be enjoyed on spacious 
lawns and porches. 
Here is comfort without ex- 
f/f travagance, where good food is 
served. Running water inall rooms. \} 
.Private Baths. Open all Year. Garage. } 
#20 a week up~~American Plan. \\ 
B. O. PAYNE 
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HOTEL 


COLLINGWOOD 


West 35th St., 
(Between Sth Ave. and Bdwy.) 


On preferred list of many 
of America’s leading wo- 
men’s Colleges. 





Rates $2.50 and up 


(Pleasant large rooms) 


SETH H. MOSELEY 











IL 
The Colborne—— 


79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes from 
Times Square. 

A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 
Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 


Prices Moderate. Home Cooking § 














a——=HOTEL VICTORIA... 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 

Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of the Back 
Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per day 
and upwards, The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cooking at common sense prices, 
The Grill is a feature unique in itself, 

Louts P. LAFRANCHE, Proprietor. 
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KING HILL CO., | 
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l5c per 
kages and select premium as per our 
Dep.76s, 105 N.Taiman Av., a 












% Cut out this advertisement and 
send to us with your name and 
address and we will mail you 


absolutely FREE. 
Dale Mig. Co., Dept. H-15, Providence, R.1. 







Census Clerks 
-—File Clerks 


The taking of the 1930 Census means the appoint- 
ment of many Government General Clerks and File 
Clerks. Now is the time to get ready. Men— 
women 18 to 50. $1260 to $2500 year. Full partiew- 
lars and list Government Jobs—FREE. Write 
today sure. Immediate action is necessary, 
oo INSTITUTE, Dept. B703, Rochester, 












MONEY FOR YOU 


— ve ti cone ad othe nn ae 

in 8 time at i y 8. 

Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 

instruct and supply you with work. 
y for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 


205 Dominion Bldg.,.Toronto, Can. 


80% PROFIT 


Everybody likes good candy. Make this handsome profit 
selling our guaranteed fresh and pure candies. 72— 5 cent 
Celephane Bags assorted candies and display card cost 
$2.00 delivered and sel for $3.60—a profit of $1.60. Terms 
$2.00 cash with order or c.o.d. plus charges. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or we will refund purchase price. 


The CINCINNATI CANDY CO. 
12th & Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
















TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

























For spare 
time or full 
time, we offer um 


You can earn 
t» usual inducements 


onstrate the new CHCLUREN'S 
Hour —the best stories for 
dren, with new illustrations in coler 
on every page. Write promptly. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Riverside Presa @ c Maseachusctts 






































Big Protits in Candy Making | 


hs 


, 


w= free ‘*Work Sheet’’ on FUDGE. 
American School of Home Keonomics, 841 E. 58 St., Chicago 


Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows how 
to make and sellher APPROVED Home- Made 
Candies. Work sheet formulas, equipment 
boxes, adv. cards, fullselling plans—every- 
thing provided. Make money first week. $100 
profits or money back. Write today for 
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